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Combined  in  an  effective  new  midweek 
medium  for  Chicago 


The  Wednesday  Midweek  Features 
Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
.  .  .devoted  to  books,  drama,  the  arts, 
society,  travel  and  the  interesting 
things  of  life  .  .  .  has  for  years  been 
popular  with  the  readers  of  the  Chicago 
market — effective  for  its  advertisers. 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  December 
5,  this  section  appears  in  an  attractive 
new  dress  .  .  .  tabloid  in  size  . . .  photo¬ 
gravure  in  process  and  offering  black 
and  white  or  black  and  white  with  an 


extra  color  to  those  who  use  its 
columns. 

This  new  attention-compelling  attrac¬ 
tiveness  combined  with  the  home  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Daily  News  offers  the 
national  advertiser  the  best  advertising 
buy  in  years.  It  will  pay  you  to  inves¬ 
tigate. 

Rates,  conditions  and  an  attractive 
facsimile  will  be  sent  on  request.  Or 
you  may  wire,  write  or  telephone  any 
of  our  offices  listed  below  and  our  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  glad  to  call  and 
furnish  you  with  full  details. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 


ADVERTISING  REPRE>ENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  Woodward 
no  E.  42d  Si. 


CHICAGO 
Woodward  &  Kellv 
360  N.  Mirhiean  Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward  &  KpIIv 
408  Finr  Am  Bids. 


.  .SAN  FRANCISCO 
C.  Geo.  Krozne«fi 
303  Croeker  iM  Nal'I  Bank  Bldg. 
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Cities  of  the  Birmingham  Market 

DECATUR 


Population :  19,000.  80%  White.  Territory,  75,000. 

Transportation  :  Tennessee  River,  open  nine  months  to  New 
Orleans.  Two  trunk  line  railroads.  Two  National  Cross- 
Country  highways. 

Industries  :  22.  Employment  4,000,  Payroll  ^3,000,000.00 — 
more  than  500  products. 

Natural  resources :  Many  deposits  of  crude  minerals,  lum¬ 
ber,  water  power,  and  agriculture. 

Four  schools,  three  churches,  68  teachers,  2,538  students. 

Banks :  Four,  combined  resources,  ^9,000,000.00. 

Civic  Improvements :  32  miles  of  paved  streets,  90  miles  of 
paved  sidewalk,  3,400  water  meters,  861  gas  meters,  1,973 
phones,  3,638  electric  meters. 

Outlets:  Bakeries,!;  Beauty  Parlors,  2;  Bottlers,  2;  Men's 
and  Boys’  Clothing,  13;  Department  Stores,  14;  Drug  Stores, 
16;  Furniture  Stores,  11;  Groceries,  74;  Flard ware,  6;  Jewel¬ 
ers,  2;  Laundries,!;  Ladies’  Millinery  and  Ready-to-Wear,  3; 
Plumbing  and  Heating,  4;  Shoes,  4;  Florists,  4;  Hotels,  3; 
Printers,  3;  Theatres,  3;  5  and  10c  Stores,  3;  Restaurants,  9. 

Circulation  of  the  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald: 
Morning,  337;  Evening,  316;  Sunday,  685. 
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TCDAY,  AHE  AWALVZINC 
THESE  IIHECE.TAMT 
CmCULATICN 


'^HE  circulation  total  is  important, 
—and  where  it  is  distributed. 

Rut  of  more  importance ! .  .  .  What  is 
its  value  as  an  advertising  investment? 

Does  it  cover  the  market  not  only 
thoroughly,  but  effectively  ?  Without 
duplication  and  waste  ? 

Does  the  newspaper  have  the  respect 
of  its  city  ...  of  business  ...  of  the 
home?  Has  it  sufficient  leader-confi¬ 
dence  to  influence  thought  in  its 
community? 

Does  that  circulation  represent  the 
actual  demand  for  the  newspaper  ?  Or 
has  it  been  inflated  by  ‘^premium  and 
contest”  »ubscriptions;  by  “glaring 
headline”  street  sales  ? 

Advertisers,  today,  are  studying  these 
important  factors  before  buying  space. 


FACTCE,S 


And  rightly!  The  value  of  any  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  investment 
depends  upon  the  history  and  char¬ 
acter  of  its  circulation. 


In  189!>.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  had 
some  six  thousand  circulation;  today 
it  is  far  larger  than  any  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper;  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  America — with  a  daily 
average  circulation  of  549,118. 

A  tremendous  increase  .  .  .  yet  an  un¬ 
hurried  one,— spread  over  a  third  of  a 
century. 

A  growth  attained  by  making  an  in¬ 
teresting,  dependable  newspaper  every 


day;  by  giving  value  and  winning 
confidence;  by  adopting  standards 
which  Philadelphia  homes  approved. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  has  never  used 
artificial  circulation  methods.  No 
premiums,  prizes  or  cwntests;  no  bold 
headlines  to  boost  street  sales. 

Every  copy  sold  represents  an  inter¬ 
ested  purchase!^— and  such  a  pur¬ 
chaser  in  nearly  every  home  represents 
a  unique  advertising  opportunity: 

The  opportunity  to  c»ver  a  market  of 
six  hundred  thousand  homes  with  one 
newspaper. 

The  opportunity  to  influence  the  buy¬ 
ing  mind  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
—America’s  third  largest  market,  at 
an  exceptionally  low  advertising  cost. 


Tit  Confidence  of  Business  Leaders 


In  1927,  The  Bulletin  carried  more  indi¬ 
vidual  retail  store  advertisements  than  ail 
oiher  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined; 
carried  more  Uisl  sni  mstiousl  duflsj 
liutssi  and  more  individual  classified 
advertisements  than  any  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper.  (Six  days  against  seven.) 


Any  Investigation  Will  Prove  This 

Philadelphia's  suburbs  are  among  the 
world’s  611CS1:  Bryn  Mawr,  Metion.  Rad¬ 
nor,  Cynw^,  the  Old  York  Road  Section. 
Here.  Tne  Bulletin's  circulation  it  greatet 
than  the  combined  circulation  of  allPhila- 
delphia  morning  Mpers.  In  city  and  sub- 
lUM,  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 


Copsripkt.  MSS.  BulUtin  Co. 
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Denver  Newspaper  War  Costing  Millions 
Ends  with  Suspension  of  Two  Papers 

Roy  Howard  and  F.  G.  Bonfils  Negotiate  Truce  Whereby  Former  Suspends  Evening  News  and  Latter 
Scraps  Morning  Post — “Rule  of  Reason”  Begins,  Says  Howard 


rhENVER’S  costly  newspaper  war  came 
^  suddenly  to%tn  end  this  week,  and  a 
city  which  after  two  years  had  become 
tiretl  of  four  papers  battling  for  leader¬ 
ship,  was  left  with  two  dailies,  the  Rocky 
Mountetin  Nnus,  the  only  morning  pajier 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain,  and  the 
Denver  Evening  Post,  owned  by  F.  G. 


F.  C.  Bonfils 

Bontils.  Both  dailies  will  continue  their 
Sunday  editions.  It  was  admitted  the 
journalistic  fight  had  cost  several  million 
dollars. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  negotiated  peace  terms  with  Mr. 
Bonlils  in  a  series  of  secret  conferences 
at  a  local  hotel  lasting  an  entire  week. 

Both  Mr.  Bonfils  and  Mr.  Howard 
were  agreed  the  war  had  ended  in  a 
stalemate.  The  two  years  of  desperate 
struggle  which  had  cost  both  publishers 
vast  sums  had  benefited  local  citizens 
who  won  contest  money,  but  it  became 
obvious  that  the  city  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Howard,  unwilling  and  unable  to 
suppfirt  four  papers. 

Thus  Mr.  Bonfils  suspended  his  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  started  in  reprisal  when  the 
SCTipps- Howard  organization  entered  the 
IVnver  morning  and  evening  field,  and 
Mr.  Howard  ordered  the  suspension  of 
the  Denver  Evening  News.  It  was  also 
reported  in  New  York  that  Mr.  Howard 
received  an  additional  $250,000  in  cash. 

The  Denver  Post  raised  its  price  to  3 
cents  a  copy  from  2  cents  for  the  daily 
»nd  to  10  cents  a  copy  from  5  for  the 
Sumtay  Post. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  retained 
the  \$sociatcd  Press  membership  which 
the  A.  P.  had  hastily  granted  Mr.  Bon- 
fils  when  Mr.  Howard  scrapped  the 
memliership  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
N’ew  s  two  years  ago. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  S,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Howard  addressed  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  heads  of  departments 
of  both  surviving  papers,  explaining  and 
cnplusizing  that  the  war  was  over  and 
Biat  peace  was  to  be  one  in  fact  as  well 
>4  in  name.  Both  owners  announced  that 


all  high-powered  and  destructive  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  methods  were 
henceforth  taboo;  that  all  special  rates 
for  exclusive  advertising  copy  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  that  kmxrking,  derogatory 
statements  by  representatives  of  one 
paper  aimed  at  the  other  would  result  in 
instant  dismissal  of  the  offender. 

It  was  announced  that  simultaneously 
with  the  circulation  price  increase  a  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  agreed  upon  covering 
hours  of  publication,  elimination  of  bo¬ 
nuses  to  street  hustlers,  and  liarring  all 
circulation  contests  involving  the  giving 
of  premiums  or  prizes  or  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  insurance  or  coupon  contests. 

Immediately  following  announcement  of 
the  new  order,  both  publishers  were 
flooded  with  letters  and  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  merchants,  public  offi¬ 
cials,  professional  men  and  leaders  of 
state  and  city  activities.  On  I^riday,  Nov. 
9,  Mr.  Bonfils  and  Mr,  Howard  were 
guests  at  a  newspaper  day  luncheon,  ar- 
rariged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
which  both  pledged  a  continuation  of  vig¬ 
orous  but  clean  editorial  competition 
minus  acrimony  awl  innuendo. 

To  readers  of  the  Livening  News  Mr. 
Howard  made  the  following  frank  state¬ 
ment  : 

“The  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  plus  a 
sportsmanlike  desire  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  compels  the  frank  admission 
that  after  having  been  afforded  two  years’ 
opportunity  to  judge  of  a  result  which 
had  involved  the  employment  of  much 
ingenuity  and  the  expenditure  of  several 
million  dollars,  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  Denver  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  newspaper  field  continued  their 
preference  for  the  type  of  evening  paper 
produced  by  F.  G.  Bonfils  in  the  Evening 
Post,  rather  than  for  the  type  offered  by 
Scripps-Howard  in  the  Evening  New*.’’ 

Mr.  Bonfils  told  his  public: 

“There  has  always  been  plenty  of  ro<OT 
in  this  city  and  section  for  two  daily 
I)enver  papers — ^thcre  has  never  been 
room  for  three  or  four.  And  the  almost 
unceasing  newspaper  strife  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  here  for  many,  many  years  is  due 
to  this  fact.  One  would  prosperous, 
the  others  would  be  fighting  f^  mere 
existence— in  fact,  fighting  for  their  news¬ 
paper  lives. 

“Such  a  condition  is  fundamentally 
wrong  and  unwise,  and  for  many  years 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  community 
have  recognized  this  unhappy  condition. 

“There  was  but  one  way  in  which  it 
could  he  rectified :  that  was  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  two  newspapers,  one  morning  and  one 
afternoon  paper.’’ 

Mr.  Howard  left  New  York  early  last 
month  with  the  announced  intention  of 
hunting  in  Wyoming.  Three  weeks  ago 
he  quit  his  hunting  and  moved  secretly 
to  Denver.  He  spent  a  week  in  the  city 
making  a  personal  survey  of  the  situation. 
Then  he  telephoned  Mr.  Bonfils.  The 
latter  called  on  Mr.  Howard  at  his  hotel 
and  negotiations  began  which  ended  in 
the  simultaneous  announcement  of  results 
in  the  morning  editions  of  Nov.  5.  Mr. 


Howard,  in  a  telegraphed  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  said: 

“This  week’s  development  in  Denver 
represents  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
successful  attempt  to  bring  common  sense 
and  a  rule  of  reason  to  bear  on  a  news¬ 
paper  situation  which  for  two  years  past 
has  been  singularly  devoid  of  either. 
Two  publishers,  recognizing  the  inability 
of  cither  to  eliminate  the  other  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  bad  effects  on  their  com¬ 
munity  of  a  warfare  which  was  putting 
both  organizations  in  contempt  of  their 
public,  faced  a  bad  situation  with  u|>en 
minds  and  jointly  sought  a  sane  solution. 
That  solutif>n  was  not  difficult  once  each 
became  convinced  of  the  fact  that  his 
competitor  was  equally  desirous  with 
him.self  of  <loing  the  right  thing  by  the 
community  and  by  the  profession.  For 
years  Denver  has  had  more  department 
stores  and  more  newspapers  than  it  could 
or  should  attempt  to  support.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  wasteful,  uneconomic  and 
inefficient. 

“The  big  advertisers  trying  in  vain  to 
get  satisfactf>ry  results  from  spreading 
their  advertising  appropriations  over  too 
many  pa|>ers  have  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  re<luce  rather  than 
increase  their  total  siiace.  Every  survey 
and  unprejudiced  calculation  indicated 
that  Denver  can  and  will  supixwt  two 
strong  daily  and  two  gcKxl  Sunday  papers 
but  no  more.  ^ 

“Scripps-Howard  has  no  apology  to 
offer  for  the  Denver  Evening  News.  For 
two  years  this  paper  has  been  one  of  the 
very  best  and  one  of  the  most  complete 
produced  anywhere  in  our  organization. 
Hut  it  would  be  p<x>r  sportsmanship  ior 
us  to  fail  to  admit  that  despite  the  loyalty 
of  the  Evening  News  readers,  F.  G.  Bon¬ 
fils  more  successfully  met  the  evening 
newspaper  tastes  of  this  community  as  a 
whole  than  we  did. 

“For  a  generation  Denver  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  jazzy,  colorful  type  of  eve¬ 
ning  journalism  featuring  big  type,  col¬ 
ored  paper  and  all  that  goes  with 
newspapers  of  that  type.  In  the  Denver 
Post  it  had  all  of  this  plus  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  news  and  feature  coverage. 

“The  Evening  News  was  a  distinct  de- 
jiarture  from  this  style.  It  was  more 
subdued  both  in  text  and  typography  in 
conformity  with  Scripps-Howard  style. 
Denver  preferred  the  old  order.  We  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  compromise  in  the  matter 
of  a  technique  which  is  serving  us  well 
in  24  other  cities. 

“f)n  the  other  hand  results  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  were  quite  different.  For  years 
Denver’s  morning  papers  have  been  much 
more  conservative  in  their  format  and 
much  less  hectic  in  their  news  appeal. 
L’mlcr  Scripps-Howard  management  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  maile  record- 
breaking  achievemen's  and  doubled  its 
best  circulation  figures.  Coincidentally 
the  Morning  Post  miideled  exactly  after 
its  evening  edition  had  fared  no  better 
in  attempting  to  change  the  reader  and 
the  advertising  habit  of  the  morning  field 
than  had  the  Evening  News  in  its  field. 


The  lesson  was  plainly  written.  Both 
publishers  decided  to  retreat  to  the  fields 
in  which  their  product  was  being  accepted 
and  appreciated. 

".\lr.  Bonfils  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  and  earning  power  of  his  property. 
.Scripps-Howard  has  converted  two  losing 
ventures  into  one  winning  and  profitable 


Roy  W.  Howard 

one.  The  move  seems  well  worthwhile 
to  both  of  us. 

"From  our  own  standpoint  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  features  of  the  deal  is 
the  return  of  the  Rfxky  Mountain  News 
to  membership  in  the  Associated  Press, 
while  it  continues,  of  course,  its  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Press.  This  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  this  paper  because  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  being  the  only 
morning  Scripps-Howard  paper  is  not 
hampered  by  the  P.  by-law  which  de¬ 
mands  that  member  papers  furnish  their 
spot  news  to  that  organization  exclu¬ 
sively. 

“By  resuming  membership  in  the  A.  P. 
for  one  of  our  papers  we  hope  to  dispel 
the  erroneous  impression  persisting  in 
some  quarters  that  there  is  an  antipathy 
to  the  -A.  P.  existent  among  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  There  is  no  such  an¬ 
tipathy  and  never  has  been.  Evening  edi¬ 
tions  of  Scripps-Howard  papers  which 
have  acquired  A.  P.  memberships  in  the 
past  have  voluntarily  surrendered  them 
for  fine  reason  only — their  unwillingness 
to  withhold  from  the  United  Press,  of 
which  all  their  papers  are  members,  the 
local  news  which  they  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  give  to  both  press  asso¬ 
ciations  on  equal  terms. 

“Personally  I  feel  that  the  same  rule 
(>{  reason  which  played  the  major  part  in 
eliminating  wasteful  and  destructive  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Denver  Field  (and  re¬ 
cently  in  a  number  of  other  cities)  is 
beginning  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the 
two  major  press  associations.  Each  of 
these  organizations  is  now  big  enough 
and  well  enough  established  to  make  it 
obvious  to  the  entire  newspaper  world 
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that  neither  can  eliminate  the  other  and 
that  neither  wants  to  do  so. 

“When  each  can  get  itself  so  organized 
as  to  devote  its  entire  effort  to  clean  and 
vigorous  competition  for  excellence  of 
news  service,  instead  of  each  of  them 
using  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  energy  in  seeking  to  retard 
the  growth  of  the  other  all  publishers, 
regardless  of  which  service  they  depend 
on,  will  be  the  beneticiaries.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  organization  pur¬ 
chased  the  Dem  er  Times  and  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  from  John  C. 
Shaffer  in  November,  1926.  The  Times 
was  consolidated  with  the  Denver  Express 
to  form  the  Denver  Evening  News. 
Shortly  after  the  Scripps-Howard  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Denver  morning  field,  the 
Post  launched  a  morning  edition. 

“During  the  two  years  that  have  inter¬ 
vened,  Etenver  has  witnessed  a  journalis¬ 
tic  duel  that  has  had  few  equals  in  recent 
years,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  spec- 
tacularity  or  on  the  basis  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  involved,”  Mr.  Howard  wrote  in 
the  statement  published  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  “Fortune  has  flirted 
with  both  sides  and  advantages  have  been 
won  and  lost.  Throu^out  the  struggle 
one  fact  has  been  obvious  to  both  pub¬ 
lishers.  Denver  could  not  and  would  not 
support  permanently  four  daily  news¬ 
papers.” 

Among  the  many  sensational  scrim¬ 
mages  between  the  Denver  Post  and 
the  News  was  that  called  the  “gasoline 
war,”  promoted  to  build  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Post  began  it  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  credit  slip  exchangable 
for  two  gallons  of  gasoline  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  filling  station  would  be  given  for 
each  two-line  classified  advertisement. 
The  next  morning  the  News  informed 
readers  that  a  classified  ad  would  pro¬ 
cure  three  gallons  of  gas. 

The  Post  on  the  next  morning  raised 
the  ante  to  four  gallons  and  the  N^s 
moved  at  once  to  a  five-gallon  basis — 
five  gallons  of  21 -cent  gasoline,  avail¬ 
able  at  any  one  of  20  stations  through¬ 
out  the  city  as  a  premium  for  a  28- 
cent  advertisement.  On  Feb.  6,  1927, 
when  the  gasoline  war  was  hottest,  the 
News  printed  15,000  classified  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Before  the  gasoline  war  started,  the 
News  had  spoofed  the  Post  for  the  bally¬ 
hoo  it  had  published  promoting  the  serial 
“ChiAie.”  It  announced  that  readers 
need  not  wait  for  instalments  published 
in  the  Post,  but  could  obtain  the  entire 
story  in  book  form  at  the  News  office 
as  a  classified  ad  premium.  .\n  added 
inducement  was  given  when  the  Nnos 
announced  a  sequel  to  “Chickie,”  avail¬ 
able  immediatelv  for  a  classified  ad. 


BOSTON  TRAVELER 
DROPS  EDITORIALS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
C.\LEND.4R 


QUIET  BUSINESS  MEET 
FORECAST  FOR  A.  N.  P.  A 


Daily  Substitutes  Readers*  Letters  But 
Announces  That  It  Will  Speak 
Out  from  Time  to 
Time 


CHANGES  IN  MEMPHIS 


Reece  Amis  Named  Managing  Editor  of 
Evening  Appeal— Other  Shifts 


A  change  of  editorial  policy  was  made 
Icnown  this  week  by  the  Boston  Traveler 
in  a  message  to  its  readers  announcing 
that  on  Nov.  5  all  editorials  in  the 
Traveler  would  be  discontinued  and  the 
editorial  page  turned  over  to  letters  from 
readers.  Only  on  special  occasions  will 
the  Traveler  be  heard  from  editorially, 
the  announcement  stated.  This  move  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  readers’  forum 
known  as  “Editorials  by  the  People.” 
The  announcement  of  the  change  read  in 
part  as  follows : 

“The  Traveler  is  recent  weeks  has  been 
conducting  a  political  forum  on  the  can¬ 
didates  and  issues  of  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  for  election  of  a  President.  Let¬ 
ters  have  poured  into  this  forum  by 
thousands.  Among  the  letters  which  this 
forum  has  brought  forth  have  been  many 
urging  the  newspaper  to  make  its  forum 
a  permanent  institution,  open  every  day 
in  the  year  for  pro  and  con  battles  over 
a  limitless  range  of  subjects. 

“After  mature  deliberation  and  with  full 
realization  of  the  radical  nature  of  the 
step  about  to  be  taken,  the  Traveler  has 
decided  to  heed  this  call  of  the  people 
and  to  render  the  public  service  which  is 
so  clearly  demanded. 

“The  Traveler’s  forum  will  be  broad¬ 
ened  and  continued.  It  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  editorial  page  and  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place  of  honor  hitherto  held  by 
our  own  editorials. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the  Traveler 
will  hereafter  not  be  heard  from  edi¬ 
torially.  Whenever  the  occasion  war¬ 
rants,  the  Traveler  will  speak.  But  for 
the  most  part — the  people  who  read  this 
newspaper  will  do  the  talking.” 

The  announcement  then  went  on  to 
urge  readers  to  write  about  any  subject 
that  interested  them,  and  said  that  liter¬ 
ary  ability  would  not  determine  the  value 
of  any  letter.  The  subject  treated  and 
the  opinion  expressed  would  be  the  only 
things  considered,  the  statement  said. 


Nov.  12-14  —  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  4lh  fall 
convention,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Nov.  13-14  —  Scripps-Howard 
Business  Executives,  conference, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Nov.  14-16 — American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  19-20 — Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  and  Board  of  Governors, 
1.  A.  A.,  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 

Nov.  19-21 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  jonmalislic  fraternity. 
Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  m. 


Golf  Major  Item  on  Program,  Business 
Sessions  of  Which  Will  Bogin  at  3  ia  I 
Afternoons  —  O’Shaughnosty  | 

and  Thomson  to  Spoak  | 


A  quiet  business  convention,  spiced 
with  plenty  of  golf  for  those  wh<>  care 
for  this  sport  together  with  surf  )>athi^  •' 
for  hardier  souls. 


TO  RUN  TABLOID  ROTO 


Color  Will  bo  Usod  ia  Now  Chicago 
Daily  Nows  Soction 

With  tfie  issue  of  Dec.  5,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  introduce  a  mid-week 
tabloid  rotogravure  section  with  extra 
color. 

The  Daily  News  has  issued  a  mid¬ 
week  feature  section  in  standard  news¬ 
paper  size  for  years.  The  section,  which 
appears  each  Wednesday,  is  devoted  to 
bwks,  drama,  the  arts,  travel,  society, 
women’s  affairs  and  special  feature  ma¬ 
terial  written  by  the  staff. 

All  of  this  material  will  be  retained 
and  expanded  in  the  new  section,  with 
liberal  color  illustration. 

The  section  will  be  five  ctJumns  of 
210  agate  lines  each.  It  will  be  printed 
by  the  rotogravure  process,  black  on 
white,  with  one  extra  color.  The  closing 
date  of  each  issue  will  be  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  publication— three  weeks  for 
extra  color. 


is  forecast  for 
the  annual  fall 
gathering  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Associa  t  i  o  n  at 
Virginia  Beach, 

Nov.  12-14. 

W.  B.  Bryauit, 
publisher  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.) 

Press  -  Guardian 
and  chairman  of 
the  program 
committee,  has 

been  working  for  ^  ****•““ 

weeks  preparing 

a  program  of  expert^  to  furnish  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  latest  information  in  pub¬ 
lishing. 


Only  two  speakers  for  the  conventioo  ■ 
are  definitely  known  at  this  time.  James  !l 
O’Shaughnessy,  counsellor  of  the  Ameri-  1 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  i 
will  talk  on  “How  to  Increase  News-  i 
paper  .Advertising.”  William  A.  Thom-  j 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  will  also  ad-  T 
dress  a  convention  session  devoted  to  ad-  j 


OPENS  74th  MODEL  HOME 


SUED  FOR  UBEL 


The  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Banner- 
Courier  is  defendant  in  a  libel  suit  for 
damages  aggregating  $30,000  filed  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court  Oct.  31  by  C.  \’.  Kilgore,  a 
farmer.  Kilgore  was  principal  of  the 
Molalla  grade  school  last  year  and  in 
February  was  arrested  on  a  burglary 
charge,  but  later  was  found  not  guilty 
by  a  circuit  court  jury. 


The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  model 
hemie  building  campaign  of  the  Home 
Owners  Institute  of  New  York,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
recently  celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the 
74th  home  built  under  the  auspices  of 
these  organizations  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Although  22  news- 
[laj^rs  have  adored  the  plan,  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  the  first  to  sponsor  the  idea, 
according  to  Porter  Caruthers,  assistant 
business  manager. 


ERECTS  SCOREBOARDS 


The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
has  erected  electric  score  boards  in  all 
college  towns  of  the  state  to  carry  re¬ 
sults  of  football  games. 


5^veral  changes  in  the  staffs  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal  have  been  announced 
by  George  Morris,  vice-president  and  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  two  newspapers,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Luke  Lea-Roger 
Caldwell  interests,  owners  of  the  Nash- 
7'ille  Tennessean  and  Knoxvtile  Journal. 

Reece  Amis,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  .Wervs,  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal, 
succeeding  Frank  Ahlgren,  who  becomes 
news  and  city  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  Same  Kahn,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
under  the  late  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  comes 
l»ack  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Jack  Carley,  city  editor  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  .Appeal,  has  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  paper,  will  remain  in 
that  capacity. 

Joe  Levitt,  city  editor  of  Memphis  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal,  will  remain  in  that  position. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Denver  Newspaper  War  Costing  Millions  Ends .  3 

Impartiality  Marked  Political  News  Cover .  5 

Three  Michigan  Dailies  Sold  to  New  Group .  6 

Hamman  Sees  Trend  Toward  Agenry  Chains .  7 

Nation’s  Eiditors  Were  Right  Forecasting  Hoover .  8 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  Made  Million  From  Editorials .  9 

Romances  of  American  Journalism:  W.  B.  Bryant .  10 

Ward  Morehouse  Cashing  on  “Gentlemen  of  Press'* .  12 

Former  Contest  Man  Tells  Inside  Story  of  “Drives” .  14 

Knoxville  News  Sentinel  In  New  Plant .  16 
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ENGRAVING  HRMS  MERGE 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
consolidation  of  Jahn  &  Ollier,  engravers 
and  electrotypers,  Chicago,  with  the  l-a 
Salle  Engraving  Company.  H.  F. 
Howorka.  president  of  the  I.a  Salle  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Felix  Wolff,  vice-president, 
join  the  staff  of  Jahn  &  Ollier  in  the 
merger. 


Advertising  .Agency  .Affairs .  36 

Classified  Advertising .  38 

1.  N.  S.  Names  Two  New  Executives .  40 

Labor  and  the  Daily  Newspaper .  42 

Shop  Talk  at  'Thirtv .  -14 

Our  Own  World  of  Letters .  46 

Obituary  .  -48 

What's  What  in  the  Feature  Field .  .50 

Women  In  .Advertising  and  journilism .  SO 

Hunches  and  Dollar  Pullers .  54 


vertising.  ' 

Whether  or  not  any  attempt  will  be  i 
made  to  lav  the  idan  of  the  new.spaper  ! 
marketing  bureau  of  the  Association  of  I 
Xaticmal  .Advertisers  before  A.  N.  P.  A 
at  this  time  is  not  known.  If  any  action  I 
is  taken,  it  will  be  through  Harry  Watts,  ! 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  atid  Tribune-Capital,  who  was  I 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  publish-  | 
ers  committee  during  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  week  in  Chicago,  when  A.  N.  A 
discussed  the  proposition  with  75  news¬ 
paper  owners.  .Arthur  Ogle,  managing 
director  of  A.  N.  A.,  declared  he  did  not 
know  what  Mr.  Watts  had  in  mind,  aai 

L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  A.  N. 

P.  .A.  declared  he  had  received  no  con-  ■ 
munication  regarding  the  ^an  which 
hinges  upon  the  collection  of  $55,000 
from  the  newspaper  men  for  finanemg 
the  project. 

That  the  mosquitoes  have  been  exter¬ 
minated  from  the  golf  course  of  the 
Hotel  Cavalier  was  considered  important  i 
news  at  .A.  N.  P.  A.  headquarters.  Then  f 
will  be  a  total  of  12  prizes  for  the  win-  1 
ners  amfKig  publisher-golfers.  E.  D.  f 
Corson  of  the  Lockfyrt  (N.  Y.)  Union-  i 
and  Journal,  is  chairman  of  the  ' 
golf  committee,  members  of  which  art  ! 

M.  M.  I-ord,  business  manager  of  the  ' 
New  i'ork  American,  and  Maj.  J.  0. 
.Adler,  .Vrw  York  Times. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  j 
will  be  held  in  Richmond  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  10. 

To  kindle  interest  among  members  in 
the  fourth  annual  fall  convention,  Mr. 
Bryant  prepared  and  distributed  a  mini¬ 
ature  paper  he  called  the  Virginia  Reach 
.Wews.  He  predicted  300  members  and 
their  families  would  be  in  attendance.  In 
his  paper,  replete  with  epigrams  ai^ 
wisecracks,  Mr.  Bryant  announced  thh 
year  the  program  for  business  sessions 
will  not  begin  until  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  “enabling  the  members 
to  have  a  longer  and  fuller  session  on  ■ 
the  golf  course  and  enjov  the  other  en- 
tertainment  features  which  last  year 
proved  so  delightful.” 


CORRECTION 


Through  a  typographical  error  tbt 
linage  of  the  Philadelphia  L'twjjf 
Ledger  for  the  first  six  months  of  191P 


Ledger  for  the  first  six  months  of  191P 
was  reported  in  the  5>ept.  29  issue  of 
F.niTOK  &  Pt'BusHitit  as  5.955.42A  Tbs 
correct  tf>tal  should  have  been  6.955,425 
Editor  &  Pvbusher  regrets  the  error.  1 
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IMPARTIALITY  MARKED  POLITICAL  NEWS  COVER 

Newspapers,  As^gressive  Elditorially,  Opened  News  Columns  to  Both  Parties — Speeches  Often  Printed 
•  in  Full  Text — Enterprising  Presentation  of  Returns  by  Radio  and  Airplane 


rUITORIAL  aggressiveness  and  news 
“  impartiality  marked  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  the  political  campaign 
which  ended  Nov.  6  with  the  election  of 
Herl'ert  C.  Hoover  as  President.  While 
in  otitspoken  language  newspapers  cham¬ 
pioned  one  or  the  other  candidate  in  edi¬ 
torials,  there  was  due  praise  accorded 
the  press  and  the  news  agencies  for  the 
■aniier  in  which  the  news  was  handled 
day  by  day  until  the  polls  were  open^ 
■id  with  the  usual  enterprise  the  public 
was  informed  of  results. 

“What  the  press  has  done  in  gathering 
and  printing  political  news  this  year  has 
never  been  surpassed  for  accuracy,  full¬ 
ness  and  impartially,”  was  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
asked  for  special  praise  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which,  the  editorial  de¬ 
clared,  “deserves  recognition  both  by  the 
public  and  by  the  newspaper  calling.” 

Similar  tributes  were  paid  United 
Press,  International  News  Service,  and 
L’niversal  Service. 

"In  other  ways  fair  treatment  of  party 
candidates  by  the  press  has  made  con¬ 
spicuous  gains  in  the  present  campaign,” 
the  Times  continued.  “The  habit  _  of 
printing  in  full  the  si)eechcs  of  political 
opponents  has  spread  in  a  gratifying 
manner.  Even  stiff  party  organs  have 
come  to  pride  themselves  on  holding  the 
scales  even  in  their  news  columns. 

"This  is  a  great  advance  from  the  days 
when  it  was  considered  almost  treachery 
to  your  own  party  to  give  the  views  of 
the  other  a  decent  hearing.  As  Dr.  John¬ 
son  said  that  in  his  reports  of  the 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
always  made  sure  that  the  ‘Whigs  got 
the  worst  of  it,’  so  the  earlier  American 
practice  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  Repub- 
lic-.is — or  the  Democrats — got  the  worst 
of  it,  not  only  in  editorial  comment  but 
in  the  reports  of  speaking  and  events. 

“The  spirit  of  independence,  along  with 
that  of  fair  play,  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  American  press,”  the  editorial 
concluded.  “This  can  only  heighten  its 
usefulness  in  political  campaigns,  in 
which  the  role  it  plays  is  growingly 
significant  as  a  collector  of  news  before 
tf»  election  and  a  reporter  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  voting,” 

Immediately  after  the  conventions  last 
spring  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  wrote  letters  to 
Governor  Smith  and  Secretary  Hoover 
assuring  them  that  the  news  service 
would,  as  always,  endeavor  to  adhere  to 
its  principle  of  unbiased  reporting  of 
facts,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  each  candidate 
would  feel  that  he  could  say  in  this  ef¬ 
fort  the  Associated  Press  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Cooperation  with  writers  was 
also  asked.  Through  a  strenuous  cam¬ 
paign  these  writers  have  written  millions 
of  words,  covering  every  conceivable 
angle  of  the  political  activities.  On  Nov. 
6  Mr.  Cooper  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Governor  Smith : 

“.At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  you  restating  the 
well-known  non-partisan  position  of  the 
Associated  Press.  In  that  communica¬ 
tion  you  said  the  .Associated  Press  again 
woukl  do  its  best  to  he  fair  and  accurate 
and  present  an  unbiased  report  to  its 
members. 

“The  end  of  the  campaign  is  now  at 
hand  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and 
the  personnel  of  your  organization  on  the 
work  it  has  done.  I  have  followed  the 
Associated  Press  report  as  closely  as  the 
demands  of  campaigning  would  permit 
and  this  report,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
an  accurate  one  of  what  has  taken  place. 

“A’nu  have  set  forth  my  views  and 
positions  fairly  and  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  and  the  members  of  your  staff 
assigned  to  me.  Miss  Dalrymple  and 
Messrs.  Haupert,  Oliver  and  Chamblin, 
for  what  has  been  done.” 


From  Mr.  Hoover  came  the  following 
letter : 

“I  want  you  to  know  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  by 
Mr.  James  L.  West,  chief  of  the  staff 
assigned  to  me  during  the  Presidential 
campaign,  and  by  his  assistants.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Ragsdale  and  Miss  Mary  Bainbridge 
Hayden.  Mr.  W'est  and  his  co-workers 
have  demonstrated  their  fairness  in  a 
most  marked  degree  and  I  am  thankful 
to  them  and  to  you  for  their  splendid 
cooperation.” 

Even  though  as  described  in  previous 
articles  radio  broadcasting  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  "bulletin  board” 
presentation  of  election  returns,  crowds 
still  clogged  streets  in  front  of  newspaper 
offices  to  thrill  with  the  mdb  spirit  as  the 
progress  of  the  count  was  recorded. 

Without  doubt  the  largest  crowd  was 
that  which  thronged  Broadway  and  adja¬ 
cent  cross-town  streets  in  front  of  the 
Times  Building,  New  York.  Police  esti¬ 
mated  more  than  100,000  people  gathered 
at  this  point.  Another  20,000  were  at 
City  Hall  Park  where  tl  New  York 
World  had  installed  loud  speakers  and 
other  means  for  telling  the  people  quickly 
how  the  states,  counties  and  cities  were 
going. 

For  the  first  time,  the  New  York 
Times  used  what  is  called  the  Motograph 
News  Bulletin  as  a  means  of  flashing  the 
returns  to  the  Times  Square  audience 
election  night,  the  electric  sign  device 
which  flashes  a  moving  stream  of  words. 
The  bulletin  extended  all  around  the 
building  and  could  be  seen  from  all  sides 
— the  bulletins  aixl  returns  traveling 
around  the  four  corners  in  a  steady 
stream,  so  that  itersons  anywhere  within 
sight  of  the  fourth  floor  cornice  could 
rea<l  them. 


The  make-up  of  the  sign  included  14,- 
800  Mazda  lamps,  each  lamp  wired  in¬ 
dividually  to  the  controllers  which  were 
situated  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building.  The  lamp 
panel,  which  was  of  heavy  sheet  copper, 
ran — tlie  circumference  of  the  building — 
368  feet. 

The  copy  displayed  on  the  panel  first 
appeared  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  panel 
on  the  Forty-third  street  skle,  ran  to 
Broadway  then  south  for  the  length  of 
the  block,  west  on  Forty-second  street  to 
Seventh  avenue,  then  north  as  far  as 
Forty-third  street,  where  it  disappeared. 

After  the  election  it  was  announced  by 
the  Times  that  the  device  would  be  used 
nightly  for  flashing  news  bulletins  to 
Broadway  crowds.  News  of  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  interest  will  be 
flashed  direct  from  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  Times  to  the  Motijgraph.  P'x|tlain- 
ing  the  board,  the  Times  said; 

The  apparatus  is  not  merely  an  electric 
sign  but  in  one  .sense  a  newspaper  as 
well,  so  the  control  room  is  also  a  news 
r(M)m  and  composing  room.  Messages 
flashed  fnmi  the  Times  by  ticker  come 
to  a  <lesk  beside  a  big  cabinet  like  a  com¬ 
positor’s  case.  Instead  of  type  the  cabi¬ 
net  contains  slim  fabricated  slabs  called 
letter  elements. 

1  fere  the  operator  "composes”  the  mes¬ 
sage,  setting  it  letter  by  letter  in  a  deei> 
frame.  The  frame,  when  the  letters  and 
sjaces  have  been  arranged,  is  inserted  in 
a  magazine  at  one  end  of  a  narrow  track, 
aUjiig  which  a  chain  c<»nveyor  starts  the 
letter  elements  in  motion.  Contacts 
formed  by  each  letter  as  it  jiasses  along 
the  track  set  the  lights  flashing  on 
Hroa<lw’ay. 

The  brushes  which  make  contact  with 
the  letter  elements  are  of  a  type  recently 


STRAW  VOTE  PROVES  GOOD  CIRCULATION 
BUILDER,  IF  POOR  RESULT  PROPHET 


TT  cost  the  New  York  Daily  News  an 
estimated  $10,000  to  predict  that  Gov. 
■Alfred  E.  Smith  would  carry  his  state  by 
200,000,  but  although  the  straw  vote  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  tabloid  proved  a  p<K>r 
prophet,  W.  R.  Fritzinger.  promotion 
manager,  was  confident  that  it  a<ldcd 
readers  to  the  ever-growing  circulation 
oi  the  News. 

Mr.  Fritzinger  returned  to  New  York 
N'ov.  3  with  Forrest  Davis,  reporter,  and 
a  staff  of  five.  He  had  travelled  by 
truck  over  6,.‘i00  miles  in  New  York  an<l 
New  Jersey  during  18  weeks,  visiting 
about  .34 .s  ci'ies  and  villages  to  collect 
approximately  212.000  straw  votes.  On 


the  l>asis  of  this  collection  and  opinions 
gathered  from  politicians  interviewe<l  and 
liis  own  fibservation,  Mr.  Davis  predicted 
the  200,000  majority  for  Smith. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trip  of  the 
Daily  News  Caravan,  as  it  was  called, 
created  consklerable  interest  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  thrfzughjiut  the  state,”  Mr.  Fritzinger 
said 

In  the  picture  above  are  sliown.  stall¬ 
ing  on  the  running  board  of  the  truck. 
J.  Ellis  Kirkham,  an  actor,  engaged  to 
make  speeches  during  the  trip,  and  left 
to  right,  W.  F,  McGinnis,  Mac  Tenen- 
haum.  and  \V.  P.  .jAnglin,  ballot  takers, 
Samuel  Kaye  of  tlie  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  Mrs.  Fritzinger. 


invented  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Times  bulletin.  There  are 
more  than  39,000  of  them  and  they  must 
be  renewed  every  month.  Hence  they  are 
mounted  in  frames  so  as  to  be  easily  re¬ 
movable.  A  brush  is  in  contact  with  the 
moving  element  only  one  forty-second  of 
a  second  at  a  time.  Because  of  this  speed 
of  contact  special  lamps  must  be  used 
which  light  with  utmost  swiftness  and 
die  out  equally  fast. 

The  main  feature  of  the  control  room 
is  the  frame  for  the  letter  elements  which 
curves  up  at  each  end  and  passes  over¬ 
head,  making  an  endless  circuit.  A  second 
frame,  now  being  constructed,  will  double 
the  story-telling  capacity  of  the  sign, 
either  controller  being  able  to  take  over 
complete  operation. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  for 
Eiuti*  &  Publis»»:h  to  chronicle  all  of 
the  enterprising  methods  followed  by 
newspapers  to  give  the  public  in  their 
respective  fields  the  earliest  possible 
knowledge  on  results  of  the  ballot.  It  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  old-time  megaphone 
and  bulletin  board  has  not  entirely  passeef 
out  of  existence.  While  an  unknown  but 
probably  vast  number  of  people  sit  at 
home  to  hear  the  news  come  in  through 
IoikI  sjieakers,  there  are  still  those  who 
prefer  to  take  election  night  in  the  old- 
fashioned  atmosphere  of  torch-lit  streets 
or  p;»cked  auditoriums. 

Whether  or  not  newspaper  circulations 
suffered  from  radio  broadcasting  con¬ 
tinues  a  matter  which  newspaper  men 
debate.  .An  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  said  that  the  .sale  of  his  paper  was 
iiKreased  election  night  over  all  other 
years,  but  he  .added  that  he  had  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  radio  was  the  cause 
of  this  this  or  not.  He  expressed  the  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  radio  helped  the  sale 
of  newspapers. 

The  World,  which  sponsored  a  nation¬ 
wide  radio  hof>k-up  in  association  with 
other  papers  reported  that  the  issue  of 
Nov.  7  attained  a  total  circulation  of 
591,818  copies.  This  is  the  largest  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  W'orld  ever  print^  on  a 
week-day  morning  and  compares  with 
other  previous  circulation  highwrater 
marks  as  follows:  1912,  Wilson’s  fit's! 
election,  587,274 ;  1916,  Wilson  defeated 
Hughes,  541,025;  1920,  Harding’s  elec¬ 
tion,  504,870;  and  1924,  Coolidge’s  elec¬ 
tion,  532,630. 

Outskle  of  New  York  City,  Jerome  D. 
Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syraeuse  (N. 
Y.)  Post-Standard,  declared  he  believed 
broadcasting  was  actually  a  circulation 
stimulus. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  Syracuse  cor¬ 
respondent  telegraphwl  that  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  the  Post-Standard  sold  1 17,- 
500  copies  in  comparison  with  the  normal 
daily  distribution  of  62,000.  This  sale, 
according  to  Mr.  Barnum,  is  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  and  tops 
previous  high  marks  made  in  the  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Coolidge  ehetion  issues. 

The  Nniwl'  F.z>enmg  News  leased 
station  WOK,  Newark,  for  the  night  and 
installed  a  microphone  right  next  to  its 
wire  rtM>m.  On  Nov.  7,  according  to 
Arthur  Sinnott,  managing  editor,  the 
\<  ws’  circulation  jumpcrl  to  way  beyond 
2.30,000  in  comjKirison  with  an  average 
of  140.000. 

‘■K:Mlk>  heliied  to  stimulate  interest,” 
Mr.  Sinnott  said,  "hut  it  was  only  one 
of  many  factors  which  caused  the  in¬ 
creased  circulation.  We  don’t  believe  in 
publishing  extras  and  engaged  the  radio 
to  take  the  place  of  this  form  of  enter¬ 
prise  on  election  night.” 

In  most  instances  the  newspapers  did 
not  rely  on  radio  alone.  Searchlights 
were  used  b^  many  papers,  and  the 
Poston  Amertean  sent  an  airplane  aloft, 
the  pilot  of  which  displayed  green  lights 
on  the  wings  for  Smith  leading,  and  red 
lights  for  Hoover.  The  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times- Dispatch  also  employed  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  airplane. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  10,  1928 


THREE  MICHIGAN  DAILIES  SOLD  TO  NEW  ^ 

GROUP  FOR  NEAR  $5,000,000 

.  .  •  e  t  in  1911  established  the  Evening  News  as 

Federated  Publication*,  Inc.,  to  Take  Over  uinsing  State  Jour*  an  evening  paper  to  operate  in  conjunc- 

nal.  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  New.  and  Grand  Rapid.  Dec.  1  ‘‘o"  ‘he  morning  Enquirer.  The 

’  .  ~  ikvivrii  At*  papers  were  conducted  separately  until 

— A.  L.  Miller  Pre.ident  and  A.  H.  Vandenberg  Chairman  1919  when  they  were  merged  as  an  after- 

—  noon  and  Sunday  morning  publication. 

i^ONSOLIDATlON,  through  purchase  owners  of  the  State  Journal,  are  planning  Mr.  Millw  and  his  associates  obtained 
^  by  a  newly  organized  holding  cor-  to  sever  their  connections  with  the  paper  majority  interest  in  the  paper  upon  the 
poration.  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  of  entirely.  L.  C.  Sheehan,  who  has  b«n  death  of  Mr.  Post.  This  paper  also  hojds 
three  leading  Michigan  dailies,  the  Lan-  city  editor  and  substitute  managing  editor  an  A.P.  membership  as  does  the  third 
sing  State  Journal,  the  Battle  Creek  of  the  Battle  Creek  paper,  will  become  unit  in  the  group,  the  Herald. 

Enquirer  and  News,  and  the  Grand  managing  editor  of  the  Enquirer  and  The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  former 
Rapids  Herald,  was  announced  during  the  News  and  Arthur  C.  Pfander  will  assume  Senator  Smith  have  bwn  linked  for  many 
past  week  in  formal  statements  carried  most  of  the  duties  formerly  falling  to  Mr.  years,  the  paper  having  been  purchased 
by  the  newspapers  affected  and  authorized  Miller  as  publisher.  Frank  M.  Sparks,  from  Eugene  Conger  who  obtairn^  it 
by  the  promotors  of  the  merger.  Con-  assfxiate  editor  for  a  number  of  years  of  from  its  founder.  Mr.  Smith  is  said  to 
summation  of  the  merger  is  scheduled  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  prominent  have  drawn  up  the  first  papers  for  the 
becf)me  effective  Dec.  1.  as  .  political  writer,  will  become  editor  formation  of  the  Herald.  Senator  Van- 

Thp  nriri*  naid  for  the  three  nronerties  of  the  Herald.  Aside  from  these  shifts,  denberg  has  been  with  the  paper  for  ap- 

was  no^  disc^  in  detail  alSoS^  it  >??  ohanfes  in  ^rsonnel  are  contemplated,  ^  lir^hor^^untirhirLem 

-1  1  -  j  Mr.  Miller  said.  was  active  as  its  editor  until  nis  recent 

what  ^les*  than  the  appraised  value  of  Combined  circulation  of  the  three  news-  selection  by  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green  to  suc- 
ttV"Lifrai?trawL^r  En-  papers  is  approximately_90.000.  the  State  ceed,  the  late  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  in 


was  not  discl^  in  detail  although  it  >??  ohanfes  in  ^rsonnel  are  contemplated.  »  quarter  of  a  century  and 

-1  1  -  j  ..^4  Mr.  Miller  said.  was  active  as  its  editor  until  nis  recent 

what  ^les*  than  the  appraised  value  of  Combined  circulation  of  the  three  news-  selection  by  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green  to  suc- 

ttV::«;Ss\n'^  thlTNlws^^^^^^  ^pers  is  approxima^ly  y)  the  state  ce^  the  late  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  in 

ffravinff  romnanv  a  Crrand  Raoids  cor-  Journal  leading  with  43,000,  the  Herald  the  U.  S.  senate.  , 

^ra'irfn  include  in  the  deal  This  total  following  with  around  33,000,  and  the  Mr.  Miller,  who  becomes  president  and 

^  af>nrai«ed  bv  Palmer  DeWitt  &  Pal-  F-urjuirer  and  News  having  nearly  14,000.  general  manager  of  the  new  holding  corn¬ 
er  news^txr  brl^  vVwYor^  wl  have  records  of  prosperity  in  their  pany.  Federated  Publications.  Inc.,  “grew 

$To761M  brokers,  New  York,  was  „p..  ^is  own  term,  in  the  printing 

.  I  ’  •.  The  State  Journal,  now  in  its  74th  year  and  publishing  business.  He  learned  to 

FiiMticing  of  t^  holding  company,  it  ^  lousing  publication,  has  been  under  set  type  when  it  was  necessary  for  him 
was  divulg^  unofficially,  is  to  of  administration  of  Mr.  Halsted  and  to  stand  on  a  type  box  to  reach  the  case. 

$1.(KI0,0(M)  in  common  st^.^.^00,()lW  in  Richardson  for  the  past  15  years.  1-ater  he  served  as  journeyman  printer 

preferred  stock,  and  $Z,50U,0(W  in  bonds,  paper  of  the  same  name  was  pur-  and  as  a  foreman  and  worked  as  a  com- 

Sevcral  securities  houses  are  interested  in  chased  by  Mr.  Haistead,  former  adver-  positor  to  pay  his  expenses  at  college, 
the  tinaiKing  plans  which  are  believe^  to  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  H**  education  completed,  he  was  con- 

cotistitute  a  pioneering  step  in  the  dir^-  Press,  early  in  1914.  the  purchase  being  nected  with  several  ventures  in  the  week- 
tion  of  newspaper  finance,  following  made  from  RH  Olds,  pioneer  automotive  b'  publication  and  job  printing  field  in 


along  lines  previously  worked  out  in  the  manufacturer.  'Mr.  ’  Richardson,  then 
financing  of  public  utilities  and  other  big  of  Saginaw,  and  Henry  B.  Her- 

^sincss  project.  Keane,  Higbee  &  Co.,  p<,lsheimer.  Grand  Rapids  merchant,  were 
Detroit,  and  Fenton  Davis  &  Boyle,  assrxiated  with  Mr.  Halsted  as  stock- 
l>c‘roit  and  Grand  Rapids,  have  under-  holders  but  four  vears  later  the  Grand 


made  from  R  H  Olds,  pioneer  automotive  b'  publication  and  job  printing  field  in 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Richardson,  then  Kansas  and  occupied  at  various  times  the 
mayor  of  Saginaw,  and  Henry  B.  Her-  of  cub  reporter,  city  txlitor,  editor 

polsheimer.  Grand  Rapids  merchant,  were  ®ud  business  manager  of  daily  papers, 
assfxiated  with  Mr.  Halsted  as  stock-  In  connection  with  the  consolidation 


ployes,  will  be  announced  soon,  it  was  Pi-^ss 


der  the  direction  and  control  of  its  own 


Newspapermen  were  arrorded  the  honor  of  dedicating  the  new  municipal  golf 
course  at  Pasadena,  Gal.,  Not.  1,  and  were  the  first  to  play  over  it.  Eight  of 
the  golf  scribes  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  are  shown  here,  left  to  right: 
Sherman  Paddock,  editor  Country  Club  and  srinner  of  the  writers’  tournament; 
William  Smith,  president  newspapermen’s  Golf  Association:  Bill  McIntosh. 
Columnist  for  several  papers;  George  Cecil  Cowing,  Pasadena  Star-News; 
Darsie  L.  Darsie,  Los  Angeles  Express;  Maxwell  Styles,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
Eddie  Lawrence,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Seated  is  D.  Scott  Chisholm,  dean  of 

golf  writers. 


iJc  roit  and  ijrana  Kapias,  nave  unacr-  but  four  vears  later  the  Grand  just  effected  which  he  will  head,  Mr. 

written  the  issue  of  preferred  stock  and  jmercst  was  purchased  Miller  stated : 

the  Guardian  Detroit  Trust  Con^ny,  ^y  Mr.  Halsted.  In  .April,  1915,  Mr.  “The  association  of  the  papers  is  formed 
henton.  Dayis  &  Boyle,  hidelity  1  mst  Richardson  came  to  I.ansing  and  lx>ught  under  conditions  carefully  fanned  to  in- 
Company,  Detroit,  and  Niclwls.  lerry  &  j^e  iMnsing  Ervnmg  f*ress.  and  after  a  sure  their  continued  functioning  in  the 
Co.,  Chicago,  have  underwritten  an  issue  operation  of  the  latter  property,  best  possible  character  of  newspaper  serv- 

of  secured  notes.  Full  details  of  the  rinan-  j^e  two  papers  were  merged,  h'our  ice.  Their  newspaper  integrity  is  thor- 
cing  arrangemcrit  have  not  been  editions  arc  published  daily,  with  no  Sun-  oughly  insured  in  the  conditions  of  or- 

pleted,  officers  of  the  new  company  said,  paper.  It  hdds  an  .Associated  Press  ganization  and  in  the  contracts  for  man- 
but  a  proposal  for  public  participatiw,  in-  membership  and  in  addition  has  the  agement.  The  newspapers  will  be  inde- 
cluding  plans  for  sale  of  securities  to  em-  leased  w'ire  service  of  the  Consolidated  iiendent,  each  a  self-determining  unit  un- 


_  The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News  editorship  and  management  and  wholly 

Directing  officers  in  the  formation  and  is  the  product  of  a  merger  of  the  old  free  to  serve  local  need  and  proper 
numagement  of  the  new  corporation  are :  Enquirer  and  the  newer  Evening  journalistic  policy  according  to  the  dic- 

Albert  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  president ;  Xetvs.  The  pjiquirer  w'as  founded  about  tates  of  its  own  editorial  amscience.  It 
SenaUir  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Grand  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Joseph  Cox,  is  expected  that  the  only  changes  in  per- 
Rapids,  chairman  of  the  board ;  _ former  who  was  connected  with  the  early  devel-  sonnel  will  he  advancement  in  the  ranks. 

S.  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  and  fipment  of  the  flat-bed  printing  press,  and  Plans  are  making  for  employe  stock- 
R.  J.  Boyle.  Grand  Rapids.  Carlton  L.  it  later  came  into  the  ownership  of  the  ownership  to  be  bought  out  of  stock 
Higbee,  Detroit,  and  Herbert  L.  Nichols,  late  C.  VV.  Post,  breakfast  fo<xl  magnate,  earnings." 

Chicago,  directors.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  .  . — 

Iz  golf  writers  dedicate  new  'course 


for  some  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News. 
Sena' or  \’andenberg  has  (xcupied  a 
similar  position  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  while  former  Senator  Smith  has 
long  been  chief  owner  of  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Boyle,  Mr.  Higbee,  and  Mr.  Nichols  will 
represent  the  financial  houses  interested 
in  the  deal.  Mr.  Boyle  has  had  previous 
newspaper  connections,  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  business  staff  of  the  old 
Grand  Rapids  News  and  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Control  of  the  properties  included  in 
the  holdings  of  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.,  will  be  vested  in  a  voting  trust  com¬ 
posed  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Varrdenberg  and 
Mr.  Miller.  .All  of  the  stock  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  deposited  with  a  trust 
company,  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Miller, 
and  trust  certificates  issued  upon  it  and 
these,  in  turn,  being  represented  by  voting 
trust  certificates.  The  three  merr^rs  of 
the  voting  trust  will  exercise  all  of  the 
rights  represented  by  the  stock,  this  pro¬ 
vision  being  made,  it  was  said,  to  assure 
the  newspaper  integrity  of  the  properties 
against  any  possible  attempt  at  outside 
interfereiKe  or  control. 

Each  of  the  newspapers  participating  in 
the  consolidation  will  retain  its  corporate 
entity,  it  was  declared,  and  independence 
of  policy  will  be  maintained.  Paul  A. 
Martin,  managing  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  and  News  since  the 
W  orld  war  in  which  he  participated  as  an 
overseas  officer,  will  join  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  as  publisher.  Charles  N. 
Halsted  and  .Ard  E.  Richardson,  former 


N.  Y.  HEARST  OFRCIALS 
DENY  ZEP ‘TLANT” 

Editors  Worriod  Hunldiis  CIsmnee  Tar. 

kune  Was  Girl  Stowaway  From  q 
Rival  Paper — Bought  Story  »  ^ 

After  Discovery 


Hearst  officials  in  New  York  thi  week 
denied  published  reports  that  the  imdiog 
of  Clarence  Terhune,  the  stowaway  on 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  was  a  “plant”  to  stim¬ 
ulate  public  interest  in  the  return  flight 
to  Germany. 

“That  assumption  is  absolutely  ridic¬ 
ulous,”  the  editor  who  had  cuinplete  i 
charge  of  the  story  said  to  Editor  i  I 
Publisher.  I 

He  declared  that  he  was  at  his  home  * 
when  word  first  reached  him  that  Tt  rhune 
had  been  discovered.  He  said  the  new* 
“made  his  hair  turn  gray,”  because  he 
feared  that  a  girl  reporter  of  a  rival 
paper  who  had  threatened  to  snok 
ab^rd  the  airship  had  made  good  her 
boast.  The  first  thing  he  did,  therefore, 
was  to  wireless  John  C.  Ingram,  the  New 
V'ork  American  reporter  on  the  Zeppelin, 
to  “determine  the  stowaway’s  sex  lieyond 
any  question  or  doubt,”  and  to  buy  the 
story  if  possible. 

The  girl  reporter  the  editor  fearea 
might  have  hidden  on  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
is  Dixie  Tighe,  a  free  lance,  who  claimed 
to  have  made  a  contract  with  an  opposi¬ 
tion  paper. 

Mr.  Ingram  is  returning  to  New  York 
on  the  S.  S.  Majestic. 

U.  S.  TAX  BOARD  MAKES 
NEWSPAPER  RUUNG 

Cost  of  Subscription  List  Mode  Worth¬ 
less  Through  Competition  Can¬ 
not  Be  Deducted  from 
Capital 

The  cost  of  a  newspaper  subscription 
list,  rendered  practically  worthless  through 
competition,  may  not  be  deducted  from 
invested  capital  by  the  publisher  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  income  tax  return,  according  to 
a  recent  ruling  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals. 

The  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
the  Moon  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  questioned  tht 
disallowance  of  a  d^uction  of  ^,862.  tht 
price  ^id  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  runi 
sub.scription  list  of  the  Rattle  Creek  Pmlj 
Journal  in  1915,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  paper  and  competition  of  die 
Battle  Creek  Enqmrer  and  Evening  Nem, 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  taxpayer  found 
it  inadvisable  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
obtain  rural  circulation.  The  Moon  Com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  was  published  as  a* 
afternoon  ^per  daily  except  Sunday* 
while  the  Enquirer-News  was  published 
as  a  morning  paper  with  a  Sunday  editio. 

In  making  its  return  for  1921  the  Moca 
Company  d^ucted  the  sum  paid  by  it  for 
the  rural  subscription  list  of  the  Daiy 
Journal.  The  Commissioner  disallowed 
the  deduction  and  determined  a  defirieocy 
of  $2,733  in  income  tax  payments.  ' 
“We  consider  that  the  evidence  is  in¬ 
complete  to  show  either  a  closed  trans¬ 
action  or  a  definite  abandonment  in  ’  921," 
the  Board  held.  “The  petitioner,  as  late 
as  1926,  had  a  considerable  number  of 
rural  or  mail  subscribers.  We  are  not 
satisfied  either  that  the  asset  acquired  by 
the  petitioner  lost  its  value  in  1921  be 
cause  of  competition  and  because  of  «• 
piration  of  five-year  subscriptions,  or  tW 
the  petitioner  abandoned  the  asset  in  1921. 
It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  evidenK 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  five-year  snh 
scriptions  obtained  as  the  result  of 
prize  contest  expired  in  1919  or  192')  and 
that,  though  the  petitioner  considered  fl* 
rural  subscriptions  of  little  value,  '* 
obviously  did  not  refuse  these  that  volaw 
tarily  rciwwed.  It  may  be  true  tW 
efforts  to  increase  the  rural  list  slac-enid  j 
or  ceased,  but  such  fact  does  not  evi  len*  I 
a  loss  of  value,  or  an  abandonment  ”  I 
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HAMMAN  SEES  TREND  TOWARD  AGENCY  CHAINS 


pacific  Coast  Agent  Who  Has  Consolidated  10  Companies  Says  **Medium  Sized*’  Firms  Are  Doomed 
— ^Decentralized  Sales  Control  of  Big  Business  Motivating  Force  in  Agency  Mergers 


4  TREND  toward  advertising  agency 
*  chains  similar  to  newspaper  and  re¬ 
tail  store  chains  is  seen  by  K.  L.  Ham- 
man,  who  is  president  of  two  holding 
companies  now  operating  agencies  in 
eight  different  cities  representing  the 
consolidation  of  10  firms.  Mr.  Hammaii 
it  at  present  the  only  operator  of  an 
igencv  chain  in  this  country,  but,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  with  Editc  r  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  an  era  of 
agency  consolidations  is  now  under  way 
which  he  believes  will  result  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  similar  organizations,  reduce  the 
nu^r  of  agencies  and  provide  bigger 
advertising  companies  to  serve  big  busi¬ 
ness. 

"The  same  thing  is  happening  in  the 
advertising  ^ency  held  that  is  happening 
mother  business”,  Mr.  Hamman  declared. 
“,\n  era  of  consolidation  is  at  hand.” 

“Agencies  must  be  bigger  to  serve  big 
business.  There  will  always  continue  to 
be  so-called  one-man  or  personal  agencies. 
But  the  medium-sized  agency  with  offices 
in  one  city  is  doomed.  The  net  result  of 
the  consolidations  which  I  am  conhdent 
will  mark  the  progress  of  the  next  few 
rears  will  be  fewer  agencies,  although  that 
has  not  happened  in  the  retail  held,  where, 
while  the  chain  stores  have  increased  so 
have  the  specialty  shops,  individually 
owned.  The  mergers  will,  1  believe,  better 
conditions  for  agents,  their  clients,  and 
advertising  media  in  general.” 

\  Mr.  Hamman  was  in  New  York  en 
^  route  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
.Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
Washington  next  week  at  which  he  will 
be  a  speaker.  A  young  man,  only  41,  he 
has  lifted  himself  by  his  own  boot  straps 
to  his  present  important  position  in  the 
advertising  world.  The  two  holding  com- 
panws  of  which  he  is  president  and  owner 
of  the  controlling  interest  are  the  Lesan 
•Advertising  Agencies,  Inc.,  and  the 
Hamman  Advertising  Agencies,  Inc.  The 
agencies  in  the  Hamman  chain  are  K.  L. 
Hamman-Advertising,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  L. 
S.  Gilliam  Company,  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  I.ake  City;  Johnston-Ayres,  San 
Francisco ;  Crossley  &  Failing,  Inr.,  Port- 
I  land.  Ore. ;  Syverson-Kelly,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  H.  E.  I^san  Company,  New 
I  York;  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago;  and  Lesan-Praigg,  St.  Peters- 
borg.  h'la. 

The  agencies  in  the  group  handle  about 
liiO  different  accounts.  The  billing  for 
■  this  year  will  represent  between  $6,000,000 
and  $7,000,000,  Mr.  Hamman  said. 

Mr.  Hamman  makes  his  headquarters  in 
j  Oakland.  Interviewed  at  the  H.  E.  Lesan 
I  Company  offices.  New  York,  he  discussed 
what  he  said  were  the  two  important  types 
of  agency  mergers,  stressing  the  sort 
represented  by  his  own  chain  organization. 

“.An  ideal  opportunity  for  agency  con¬ 
solidation  is  when  two  agencies  in  the 
same  city  are  operating  with  non-compet¬ 
ing  accounts,”  Mr.  Hamman  began. 
“Then  it  is  possible  to  strengthen  service 
to  clients  and  at  the  same  time  cut  down 
the  cost  of  overhead. 

“Another  type  of  agency  merger,  the 
i  lype  represented  by  our  companies,  is 
B[hen  two  or  more  agencies  in  different 
cities  are  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of 
1  extending  service  geographically  and  to 
;  make  ( ertain  savings  in  management  and 
I  overhead.  The  motivating  reason  for 
'  mergers  of  agencies  in  different  cities  is 
f  primarily  based  on  the  current  changing 
I  conditions  in  selling  and  distribution. 
^  wherein  the  sales  control  in  the  selling  of 
j-  certain  kinds  of  products  is  being  de- 
centralized." 

'  To  illustrate  this  motivating  force,  Mr. 
Hamman  cited  the  electrical  refrigeration 
industry.  .At  one  time  manufacturers  of 
dectrii  al  refrigerators  administered  sales 
control  from  one  city,  following  one  gen- 
ccal  sales  policy.  Now  conditions  have 
^*nged.  The  sales  control  has  become 
nccentralized.  Due  to  the  keen  competi¬ 
tive  situations  in  different  sections  of  the 
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country  more  and  more  sales  authority  is 
being  delegated  to  zone  or  district  man¬ 
agers.  In  this  event  there  is  a  concomit- 


K.  L.  Hamman 

ant  localization  of  advertising  to  make  the 
sales  work  more  effective. 

“It  is  under  such  conditions  that 
agencies  feel  the  need  of  rendering  local¬ 
ized  advertising  service,"  Mr.  Hamman 
continued.  “Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
make  contract  affiliations  with  other 
agencies.  I  have  studied  that  method 
carefully,  and  don’t  believe  it  entirely 
practical.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  opening  branch  offices.  But  this  has 
its  drawbacks,  too. 

“In  our  group  of  mergers,  we  have  done 
what  no  one  else  has  yet  done ;  we  have 
taken  over  agencies  and  have  continued  to 
otH-rate  them  under  their  original  names. 
We  have  kept  the  original  names  because 
it  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  all  branch 
operation.  The  agencies  we  take  over 
and  their  jiersonnel  are  known  in  their 
cities.  They  have  their  own  local  sphere 
of  influence  which  we  wish  to  preserve 
while  giving  them  the  national  background 
of  chain  affiliation. 

“One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  branch 
operation  is  that  men,  usually  sent  out 
from  agency  headquarters  where  they 
have  been  trained,  are  not  known  in  the 
local  community  where  the  branch  is 
opened.  A  big  concern  doesn’t  want  to 
do  business  with  a  branch  office,  we  have 
found.  Under  our  system  we  say  of  each 
separate  agency,  it  is  a  main  office,  while 
we  Operate  a  holding  company  under  one 
policy  and  method  of  control,  without  the 
disadvantages  of  ordinary  branch  organi- 
zation. 

“We  are  coming  to  a  perior  of  decen¬ 
tralized  sales  control.  Agencies  must 
build  up  a  system  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  best  answers,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  consolidation  of  agencies  in 
different  cities. 

“The  one  essential  to  success  of  an 
agency  merger  is  that  the  merger  will 
benefit  all  the  agencies  concerned,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  therein,  and  the  clients.  Without 
this  essential  an  agency  consolidation  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

“The  building  up  of  large  aelvertising 
agency  organizations  is  calling  for  a  new 
lype  of  advertising  man.  The  advertising 
executive  who  will  make  a  success  of 
chain  operation  must  have  leadership  and 
organization  ability  comparable  to  the 
highest  type  of  executive  in  any  other 
business. 

“One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
agencies  today  are  in  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  is  because  such  agencies 


have  needed  advertising-business  execu¬ 
tives.  The  men  in  charge  liave  been  ad¬ 
vertising-minded,  rather  than  business 
minded. 

“With  the  growth  of  larger  agencies 
and  the  merger  of  small  agencies  into 
large  group  operation,  the  agency  field  in 
general  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ren¬ 
der  service  to  clients,  to  keep  them  steady 
and  successful  advertisers,  to  the  end  that 
publishers  will  be  fully  compensated  for 
the  differential  allowed  the  agency  on  the 
cost  of  space." 

Mr.  Hamman’s  theories  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  agency  chain  operation  have 
proved  themselves  sound  in  pragmatic  test. 
One  agency,  when  he  took  it  over,  was 
losing  $2,000  a  month.  Without  any 
changes  except  that  of  management  this 
agency  jumped  in  two  years  to  a  profit  of 
more  than  $2,000  a  month.  At  the  same 
time  clients  were  benefited.  In  another 
cause  the  profit  of  an  agency  in  the  chain 
according  to  Mr.  Hamman  is  10  times 
what  it  was  before  the  Hamman  interests 
took  it  over. 

.A  native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hamman  moved 
with  his  family  to  California  when  he  was 
nine  years  old.  He  never  went  to  college, 
but  started  in  the  advertising  agency 
business  when  he  was  22  as  assistant  ac¬ 
count  manager  in  a  small  Los  Angeles 
agency  dealing  chiefly  in  land  develop¬ 
ment  accounts.  He  was  made  manager 
of  this  agency’s  branch  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1913.  A  year  later  the  agency 
went  out  of  business  due  to  the  war  and 
the  discontinuance  of  land  settlement 
work. 

After  a  short  period,  during  which  he 
did  work  in  connection  with  the  San 
Francisco  World’s  Fair,  he  decided  to  go 
into  the  advertising  business  for  himself 
and  opened  his  agency  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
At  the  start  the  entire  staff  consisted  of 
Mr.  Hamman  and  a  stenographer. 

“One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
advertising  agencies  was  to  hold  busi¬ 
ness  after  it  was  obtained,  I  decided,  and 
consequently  when  I  started  in  business 
for  myself  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stress 
this  side,”  Mr.  Hamman  recalled.  “I  did 
not  continually  solicit  busfiless  personally. 
Instead,  for  my  first  client,  I  got  the 
Central  National  Rank  of  Oakland.  I 
concentrated  on  producing  result-getting 
copy  for  this  hank,  realizing  that  if  I  was 
successful,  the  bank  officials  would  recom¬ 
mend  my  agency  to  manufacturers  who 
needed  advertising  service.  The  idea 
proved  correct.  I  had  no  need  for  a  staff 
of  solicitors.  My  bank  client  did  that 
work  for  me.” 

The  first  merger  Mr.  Hamman  engi¬ 
neered  was  in  1920.  Then  he  took  over 
the  operation  of  Johnston-Ayres,  Inc.,  a 
charter  member  of  A. A. .A. A.  in  San 
Francisco,  merging  this  agency  subse¬ 
quently  with  Evans  &  Barnhill.  Then  he 
took  over  the  L.  S.  Gilham  Company  of 
T>os  .Angeles  and  Salt  I.ake  City.  .After 
he  had  added  Crossley  &  Failing,  Inc.,  and 
Syverson-Kelly,  Inc.,  to  bis  chain  he 
merged  it  with  the  I-esan  chain  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Hamman  said  that  outside  of  the 
usual  banking'  assistance  he  has  not  had 
the  help  of  outside  capital  in  financing  the 
growth  of  his  chain.  In  other  words,  he 
said,  the  chain  has  paid  for  its  own 
growth. 

The  managers  and  chief  executives  of 
the  different  agencies  in  the  chain  are 
compensated  on  a  salary  and  bonus  basis. 
In  addition  the  executives  may  own  stock 
in  the  holding  company,  which  pays  10  per 
cent  dividends  regularly,  but  they  are  not 
urged  to  purchase  this  stock. 

“The  earning  power  of  personnel,  we 
believe,  should  be  based  on  ability,  not  on 
capital  investment,”  Mr.  Hamman  con¬ 
cluded. 

“For  management  purposes,  we  consider 
each  agency  .separately,  but  general  poli¬ 
cies  arc  drawn  up  for  the  entire  group. 


No  agency  has  come  into  our  organization 
without  bettering  itself  and  the  service  it 
has  to  offer  clients.” 

Mr.  Hamman  said  that  negotiations 
were  under  way  to  add  other  agencies  to 
the  group.  He  would  not,  however,  pre¬ 
dict  how  big  it  would  eventually  become. 

At  the  last  convention  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Qubs 
Association,  which  boasts  that  it  comprises 
20  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association. 
Mr.  Hamman  is  also  chairman  of  the  12th 
district  of  I. .A. A.,  and  member  of  the 
auditing  committee  of  the  .A.. A. .A. -A. 

COPLEY  SEVERS  TIE-UP 
WITH  L.  A.  EXPRESS 

After  January  1  Hia  Suburban  Papers 

in  That  Area  Will  No  Longer  Be 
Sold  in  Combination  With 
Larger  Daily 

Beginning  Dec.  1,  the  PastuUm  (Cal.) 
Post,  recently  purchased  by  Col.  Ira  C. 
Copley  together  with  11  other  suburban 
newsjiaiiers  from  F.  W.  Kellogg,  will  no 
longer  be  circulated  in  connection  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Express.  On  Jan.  1  the  re¬ 
maining  11  papers  will  follow  the  policy 
prevailing  on  the  Post. 

The  contract  is  being  terminated  by 
order  of  Col.  Copley  who  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  purchasing  the  Express,  it 
was  learned. 

With  this  announcement  came  a  second 
to  the  effect  that  Estelle  I-awton  Lindsay, 
who  writes  the  “Log  of  the  Good  Ship 
•Marriage”  for  the  Express  would  here¬ 
after  conduct  her  feature  exclusively  for 
the  Copley  papers. 

In  a  first  page  announcement  in  the 
Express  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  F.  O. 
McCulloch,  for  the  pa.st  three  years 
president  of  the  California  Congress  of 
iParent-Toachers  Associations,  would 
conduct  Mrs.  Lindsay’s  c  olumn.  The 
change  will  become  effective  Nov.  12. 

When  F,  W.  Kellogg  was  one  of  the 
priiKipal  owners  of  the  Express  the 
policy  of  circulating  the  Los  .Angeles 
paper  with  his  suburban  string  for  the 
price  of  one  paper,  was  started  and  has 
c(xitinuc<l  for  nine  years. 

At  the  office  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Evetmg  Post  whq^'e  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  it  was  stated  that 
the  size  of  the  Post  has  lieen  doubled,  the 
staff  increased  and  a  colored  comic  sup¬ 
ine  ment  added. 

WALKER  ON  LONDON  TIMES 

Succeed*  Akerman,  Now  Vice-Cbair- 
man  of  United  Newspaper* 

James  Walker,  managing  director  of 
J.  M.  Walker  Company,  I,ondon  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
J.  C.  Akermati  in  a  managerial  capacity 
on  the  Lontlnn  Titnes.  Mr.  Akerman  has 
jf>ined  United  Newspapers,  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  as  vice-chairman  and  managing 
director. 

Mr.  Walker,  who  is  a  Scotsman  and  46 
years  old.  was  advertisement  manager 
of  the  Manehester  Gtsardian  from  1908 
to  1920,  when  he  founded  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

HNANCIAL  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Edwin  G.  Nichols,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  recently  resigned  to  become 
as.s^iated  with  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co., 
Chicago  brokers,  in  charge  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  statistical  department  per¬ 
taining  to  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securi¬ 
ties.  Royal  F.  Munger  has  been  named 
financial  editor  of  the  Daily  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Nichols.  Harold  O.  Totten  is 
now  handling  the  “Work  of  the  World", 
a  vocational  guidance  column. 
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NATION’S  EDITORS  FORECAST  HOOVER 
IN  E.  &  P.  STRAW  VOTE  ON  OCT.  13 


Majority  Predicted  Republican  Electoral  Vote  of  387 — Under¬ 
estimated  Hoover’s  Popular  Vote  by  5,000,000  and 
Came  Within  2,500,000  of  Predictins  Smith’s 


T«i, 


editors  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  Sutes  made  some  re¬ 
markably  accurate  forecasts  of  last  Tues¬ 
day’s  national  election  in  the  straw  vote 
-conducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
publish^  in  these  columns  on  October  13. 

They  foresaw  the  election  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  an  average  of  their  estimates  of 
his  electoral  vote  being  387,  whereas  the 
result  at  the  present  writing  appears  to 
have  been  444.  _ 

They  foresaw  the  defeat  of  Gov.  Smith, 
an  average  of  their  estimates  of  his  elec¬ 
toral  vote  being  126,  whereas  he  appears 
to  have  polled  87.  • 

The  underestimate  of  Hoover  strength 
and  Smith  weakness,  in  the  electoral 
college,  is  accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  editors  in  the  straw  contest 
made  liberal  estimates  based  on  Gov. 
Smith’s  large  indicated  popular  vote  and 
made  the  misUke  of  giving  him  the 
“solid  South,’’  except  Kentucky,  and  de¬ 
nied  to  him  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Therefore,  while  the  general  result 
came  close  to  forecasting  the  election, 
the  straw  pcdl  was  inaccurate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances ; 

(1 )  It  gave  Morida’s  6  electoral  votes 
to  Smith. 

(2)  It  gave  Massachusetts’  18  elec¬ 
toral  votes  to  Hoover. 

(3)  In  Missouri  IS  editors  predicted 
that  Hoover  would  carry  that  state,  14 
said  that  Smith  would  carry  and  2  were 
in  doubt,  leaving  that  state  in  doubt  in 
the  straw  poll,  whereas  Hofiver  carried 
the  state  by  nearly  100,000. 

(4)  It  gave  North  Carolina  to  Smith, 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  2  among  the  editors 
of  that  state. 

(5)  Only  1  out  of  6  editors  in  Rhode 
Island  predicted  that  Smith  could  win 
its  S  electoral  votes. 

(6)  In  Tennessee  only  3  out  of  13 
editors  predicted  that  Hoover  would 
carry  that  state’s  12  electoral  votes. 

(7)  In  Texas  43  editors  voted  that 
Smith  would  carry  the  state,  to  3  who 
foresaw  Hoover’s  victory  there. 

(8)  None  of  the  Virginia  editors  in 
the  straw  contest  predicted  the  Hoover 
triumph  there,  but  14  voted  that  Smith 
would  carry  the  12  electoral  votes. 

Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  electoral 
vote,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  straw  vote  was  correct  in  4fl 
states  and  incorrect  or  doubtful  in  8 
states. 

In  the  straw  vote  the  editors  under¬ 
estimated  the  popular  vote  that  both  of 
the  candidates  were  destined  to  pile  up 
in  the  unprecedented  wave  of  balloting. 
An  average  of  all  of  their  estimates  in 
the  Ed.tor  &  Publisher  poll  gave  the 
following  results:  Hoover  popular  vote. 
16,144.870;  Smith  popular  vote.  12.763.826. 
It  will  be  weeks  before  the  official  count 
will  be  announced,  but  the  popular  vote 
as  indicated  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
was-  Hoover,  21,000,000;  Smith,  15,- 
000,000.  If  the  official  count  hears  out 
these  figures  the  straw  vote  underesti¬ 
mated  the  popular  vote  five  millions  in 
the  case  of  Hoover  and  more  than  two 
million  in  the  case  of  Smith 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  editors  voting  in  the  straw  contest 
did  so  before  registration  day  and  evi¬ 
dently  were  not  antidpating  the  stupend¬ 
ous  blizzard  of  ballots  that  came  out  on 
Nov.  6. 

Hoover’s  plurality  appears  to  be  ap- 
nroximately  6,000,000,  according  to 
Thursday’s  totals.  The  estimates  of  the 
editors  in  our  straw  vote  gave  Hoover 
a  f>'urality  of  3,357,675. 

Editor  &  Publisher  offered  a  naid-up 
5-year  subscription  as  a  prize  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  would  come  closest  to  forecasting 
the  actual  popular  vote.  Before  this  prize 
may  be  awarded  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  official  figures,  as  a  dozen  or 
more  ^itors  appear,  in  the  unofficial 
count,  to  have  made  remarkablv  close 


guesses.  Editor  &  Pubusher  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  result  when  official  figures  arc 
at  hand. 

Following  are  the  estimated  state  plur¬ 
alities  as  forecast  by  editors,  compared 
with  the  actual  state  pluralities,  accord¬ 
ing;  to  results  published  on  Thursday  of 
this  week: 


Editor  k  Publisher 
Straw  Vote 
pluralities 


Unoflicial 
Estimates 
as  of  Not.  8 


State 

Smith 

Hoover 

Smith 

Alabama . . . 
Arizona. , . , 
Arkanxax. . . 
Ualifomia. . 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

30,000 

4.250 

247.460 

38,220 

53.132 

25.000 

14.046 

45,000 

24,782 

42.100 

50,000 

( icoreia .... 

29,527 

Hoover 


24,605 


477.284 

115,255 

44,041 

31.694 

33,922 


PUBLISHER’S  DAUGHTER 
LEARNING  TO  FLY 


IS 


A  LICIA  PATTERSON,  daughter 
^  of  Ca 


Capt,  Joseph  M,  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Neso 
York  Daily  Neto$  and  Liberty, 
weekly  magazine,  is  taking  flying 
lessons,  it  was  learned  this  week. 
She  wUl  write  a  series  of  stories 
for  Liberty  based  on  her  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  neophyte  aviatrix, 

Capt,  Patterson's  daughter  is 
proving  herself  a  “chip  off  the  old 
block,”  For  a  while  she  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  where  she  had  excit¬ 
ing  adventures  as  a  cnb,  including 
one  time  when,  as  she  phrased  it 
herself  in  an  interview,  she  was 
“kicked  do%vn  stairs,”  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  a  story  in  Hobo¬ 
ken, 


T.  R.  WILLIAMS  JOINS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Former  Business  Manager  of  Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph  Now  with  Palmer, 
DeWitt  and  Palmer, 

New  York 


Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana .  . , . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky. . 
Ix>uisana. . . 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 
Massach’sts 
Michigan. .  . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi 


29,600 

303,000 

155,164 

158,518 

170.000 

23.490 


Missoun _ 

Montana. . . 
Nebraska. . . 
Nevada .... 
New  Hamp. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York. . 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . . 
fJregon. . . . 
Pennsylvania 
Kho.  island 
S.  Carolina. 
S.  Dakota . . 
Tennessee. . 

Texas . 

iruh . 

Vermont . . . 
Virginia.. . . 
Washington 
W.  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming. . 


62,500 


65,000 

15,000 

94,111 

245,634 

52,187 


33,000 


42.740 

14.143 

43.000 

2.875 

21,667 

94.000 

6.000 

151,395 


70.521 

2V.673 

65.^0 


40.573 

398.812 

238,358 

211.149 
243,533 

178.150 


TELLS  HOW  SPACE 
SOLD  REFRIGERATORS 


96,568 

73,532 


Seles  of  Electric  Machines  Rose  from 
30,000  in  1924  to  400,000  in 
1927,  W.  J.  Dailey  Tells 
Chicago  Crop 


488,161 

104.677 


42,500 

281,124 

34.800 

47.830 

410.337 

12,542 


16,428 

162,170 


22.000 


1.493 

48.000 


96.848 
25.450 
78.248 
3.304 
34  859 
296,902 
6.430 
96.759 
29,292 
21,044 
690.846 
158.908 
41.895 
938.838 


25,000 

33.600 


53.957 

51,237 

41,728 

10.000 


37.728 

31.840 

16.208 

5.344 

45.386 

21.968 

148.069 

90.190 

96,389 

18.887 


McMILLAN  RESIGNS 


Advertising  Manager  of  Knoxville  Daily 
Joins  Department  Store 


T.  A.  McMillan  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  to  become  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
S.  H.  George  &  Sons  Department  Store. 

Wilbur  M.  Slater  has  been  advanced 
from  display  advertising  solicitor  to  dis¬ 
play  manager.  W.  H.  Linehaugh  re¬ 
mains  as  national  manager,  and  W.  R. 
Huffman  has  been  appointed  classified 
manager. 

Huffman  comes  from  Wichita,  where 
he  was  classified  manager  of  the  IVichita 
Hracon. 


The  important  part  played  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  rapid  rise  of  mechanical 
refrigeration  was  outlined  by  W.  J. 
Dailey,  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Comply,  in  a  talk  to 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  on 
“Electricity’s  Miracle  Industry.’’ 

“A  few  years  ago  the  electric  refrige¬ 
rator  was  just  one  of  thousands  of  other 
articles  of  merchandise  which  its  advo¬ 
cates  claimed  had  a  future,”  he  said. 

“The  production  of  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  in  1923  for  household  use  was  only 
16,000  and  in  1924,  when  the  first  steps 
were  being  taken  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  were  30,000.  Then  the 
electric  light  companies,  through  their 
association  with  the  Edison  Electric 
Company,  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  subject,  and  a  favorable  report  was 
made  in  1924.  Last  year,  about  400,000 
household  domestic  units  were  sold,  and 
we  believe  that  this  year  nearly  100,000 
more  will  be  added  to  that  figure. 

“The  case  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  might  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  electricity’s 
miracle  industry.  The  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  department  was  established  January 
1,  1927,  with  headquarters  in  Qeveland, 
O.,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  we 
had  four  or  five  people  in  Qeveland  and 
only  a  handful  in  Schenectady.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  those  who  were  directly 
connected  with  the  electric  refrigeration 
department  and  had  no  other  ^neral 
Electric  resj^nsibilities.  We  have  9  fac¬ 
tories  working  for  us.  We  are  now  in¬ 
stalling  refrigerators  in  the  homes  of 
•America  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute.” 


PRESSMEN  GET  INCREASE 


INSURING  FLYING  CAMERAMEN 


The  New  York  Doily  News  is  insuring 
four  photographers  of  its  staff  for  $10,000 
each  against  death  or  accident  from  fly¬ 
ing.  It  costs  the  management  $55  for  the 
premium  every  time  one  of  the  four  goes 
up  in  an  airplane,  whether  the  flight  is 
of  two  minutes’  duration  or  several  hour.s. 
The  four  flying  cameramen  are  Philip 
T^evine,  Herbert  McCory,  Martin  J.  Mc- 
Evilly  and  James  Finnegan.  McCory 
was  injured  when  covering  the  arrival  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  return  to  work.  'The  insurance 
company  is  paying  the  medical  bills.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the 
insurance  to  $30,000. 


Memphis  Union  Signs  New  Contract 
With  $1 .50  Weekly  Raise 


Announcement  was  made  on  Thursday 
of  this  week  by  Palmer,  DeWitt  and 
Palmer,  of  the  appointment  of  T,  R. 
Williams  as  the  associate  of  that  news¬ 
paper  brokerage  firm.  Mr.  Williams 
who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe,  resigned  several  months  ago  as 
business  manager  of  Pittsburgh  Sun 
Telegraph.  He  will  continue  to  rt'side 
at  335  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Williams  into 
the  newspaper  brokerage  field  is  re¬ 
garded  by  his  friends  as  a  milestone  in 
his  newspaper  career,  which  has  com¬ 
prehended  all  sides  of  daily  newsiiaper 
operation.  W'hen  he  left  college  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  ultimately 
to  become  its  managing  editor,  and  sul^ 
sequently  its  business  manager.  In  1920 
Mr.  Williams  was  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  newspaperdom  being  elected 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Since  1922  he 
has  been  a  director  in  that  organization. 

In  April,  1925,  he  joined  the  exccutieg 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times 
and  Chronicle  Telegraph  and  lK<aa» 
vice-president  and  assistant  publisher  of 
those  papers  in  April  1926. 

With  the  consolidation  of  PittsImrA 
Sun  and  Chronicle-Telegraph  Mr.  Wi¬ 
liams  was  made  business  manager  of  the 
merged  paper,  the  Sun  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Williams  founded  the  Departtncil 
of  Journalism  of  Pittsburgh  University 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Tri-State  News  Bureau  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assocsi- 
tion. 


ADDS  WOMEN’S  SECTION 

The  Des  Moines  fla.)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  has  added  a  four-page  section  on 
“Woman  and  Home.” 


AD  COMMISSION  WILL 
DISCUSS  ITS  FUTURE 


Mathods  of  Improving  Trade  Practie« 
and  Insuring  Mutual  Assistance 
Subject  of  West  Baden  Meet¬ 
ing,  Not.  19-20 


A  uniform  three-year  contract,  calling 
for  an  increase  in  pay,  was  signed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Memphis  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  and  the  three  daily  newsnapers — 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimtar,  Memphis 
Commercial  .Appeal  and  Evening  .Appeal. 

The  contract,  it  is  reported,  which  has 
been  under  negotiation  for  two  months 
prior  to  Oct.  31.  calls  for  much  improved 
working  conditions.  It  provides  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  48-hour  work  week. 

Fred  S.  Davis,  secretary,  I^ouis  M. 
Dice,  president,  and  E.  C.  Stone,  of  the 
Union,  and  J.  A.  Keefe,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and 
George  Morris,  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  were  the  negotiators. 

The  new’  w^e  scale  is  $7.75  a  day  and 
$8  night,  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day 
and  $1.50  a  week.  The  $7.75  is  for  a 
regular  eight-hour  day  without  lunch 
period,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 


Methods  of  improving  trade  praetkts 
in  the  advertising  industry  and  insuring 
mutual  assistance  among  its  26  different 
departments  will  be  discussed  at  ^ 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Commission  of  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  at  West  Baden,  Ind, 
Nov.  19-20.  'The  commission’s  progra* 
was  made  public  this  week  by  P.  F. 
O’Keefe,  Boston,  chairman,  but  the 
agenda  of  the  I.  A.  A.  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  which  will  meet  at  the  same  time 
was  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  O’Keefe  will  open  the  meeting 
Nov.  19,  with  an  address  recounting  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  commission,  while  C.  C 
Younggreen,  president  of  I.  A.  A.,  wfll 
describe  its  responsibilities.  These  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  followed  by  ten  minute  state¬ 
ments  from  20  departments  covering  help 
desired  from  and  available  for  other  ik- 
partments.  At  a  banquet  there  will  be 
addresses  by  D.  F.  Kelly,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Fair,  Chiragq 
and  Walter  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neuv,  and  chairman  of 
the  I.  A.  A.  board  of  governors. 

The  session  Nov.  20  will  be  devoted  to 
20  minute  reports  on  problems,  trends 
and  outlook  in  six  departments  of  the 
commission  as  follows :  Outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  business  papers,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  industrial  advertising,  public  ut3- 
ity  advertising,  and  financial  advert<<^ing 


HELEN  WILLS  AD  AR-HST 

Miss  Helen  Wills.  United  States  tennii 
star  from  California,  has  enterer!  the 
ranks  of  advertising  artists  with  ilhD’ 
trations  drawn  for  Altman’s  Departnrf 
Store.  New  York.  Her  work  wras  a  I* 
drawing  wnth  Ben  Day  treatment.  'D* 
illustration  carried  Miss  Wills’  signntmt 
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FRANK  CRANE  MADE  MILUON  FROM  EDITORIA^f 

Ssoidication  Alone  Yielded  Him  $400,000,  While  Books  and  Magazine  Articles  Added  to  Income 
of  Writer  Who  Died  in  Nice,  Nov.  5 — Column  to  Continue  6  Months 


Dr.  frank  crane,  67,  professional 
optimist,  who  died  in  Nice,  France, 
Nov.  5,  followinK  a  long  illness,  became 
I  millionaire  through  the  force  of  his 
pen,  and,  so  ^odigious  a  worker  was  he 
dat  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
idiich  handles  his  work  has  a  sufficient 
mpply  of  his  daily  editorials  on  hand 
now  to  carry  the  feature  on  for  more 
than  another  half  year. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 


Dr.  Crane  started  writing  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1923.  Since  that  time  he  has  made 
JW.OOO  from  this  one  source  alone,  and 
his  income  from  books,  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  lectures  carried  his  wealth 
beyond  the  million  mark. 

Dr.  Crane  in  1909  retired  from  the 
Methinlist  ministry  and  went  to  Chicago 
to  live.  From  1904  to  1909  he  served 
the  Union  Congregation  Church  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  but  before  that  he  had 
become  well  known  in  Chicago  through 
his  ministry  at  the  Hyde  Park  Methodist 
Episc()(al  Church. 

To  pass  away  idle  moments  during  his 
retirement,  Dr.  Crane  began  writing 
what  he  called  “daily  sermons.”  He 
wasn’t  interested  in  any  money  he  might 
B^e,  he  later  recalled,  but  thought  he 
aught  be  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
world  if  he  were  able  to  have  the  “scr- 
aions”  published.  He  called  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  asked  to  sec  the 
editor.  He  was  referred  to  a  subordinate 
who  listened  gravely  to  the  dood  doctor’s 
proposition  and  then  politely  turned  him 
down.  Dr.  Crane  persisted,  and  finally 
w  arrangement  was  made  with  the  News, 
whereby  the  newspaper  would  publish  the 
srticles  daily,  i>aying  the  author  $1  a 
day,  a  price  set  by  Dr.  Crane  himself. 

For  three  years.  Dr.  Cmne  continued 
his  daily  sermons,  quite  content  with  the 
lalary  of  $6  a  week  he  was  receiving. 
Then  the  late  Victor  I.awson,  publisher 
of  tin;  News,  who  was  interested  in 
building  up  the  membership  syndicate, 
Atiociated  Newspapers,  suggested  that 
•he  Crane  articles  be  included  in  the 
feature  budget  the  service  was  distribut¬ 
ing  to  its  clients. 

In  those  days  there  were  more  power- 
W  features  than  the  Crane  articles  being 
toributed  by  AsstKiated  Newspapers. 
Mitors,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
features  then  considered  better  were 
forced  to  buy  Dr.  Crane  also.  Eventu- 
*lly,  rather  because  they  hesitated  to 
dtrow  away  the  articles  which  they  had 
Wid  for,  than  through  any  conviction  on 
worth,  several  editors  began  to 
b*int  the  Crane  editorials.  Public  re- 
se  was  immediate  and  surprising  to 
newspaper  men.  Dr.  Crane  had 
Packed  churches  as  a  clergyman,  but  edi- 
kwial  judgment  was  against  the  theory 


that  this  popularity  could  be  carried  on 
between  column  rules  on  newsprint. 

The  list  of  newspapers  using  Dr.  Crane 
grew  as  readers  showed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  letters  and  as  circulations  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  his  daily  writings. 
Finally  the  Crane  editorials  became  me 
lever  used  by  the  Associated  Newspapers 
to  get  business. 

Impetus  was  given  the  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  retired  clergyman  turned 
editorial  writer,  when,  after  Associated 
Newspapers  had  taken  over  the  feature 
and  it  was  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Globe,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian 
poet  and  philosopher  said  of  him; 

“The  essays  of  Dr.  Crane  must  have 
accomjJished  an  immense  good.  I  wish 
that  they  might  be  translated  into  all 
languages  and  circulated  everywhere.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Cranes  “little 
sermons”  subsequently  were  printed  and 
widely  circulated  in  18  countries  and  that 
he  had  5,000,000  daily  readers. 

By  1923,  30  papers  were  using  the 
Crane  editorials  and  Associated  News¬ 
papers  was  paying  the  author  a  flat 
salary  of  $14,009  a  year.  Clinton  Brai- 
nerd,  president  of  the  McClure  News- 
jiajier  Syndicate,  realized  the  potential¬ 
ities  in  large-scale  exploitation  of  the 
retired  clergyman.  He  offered  Dr.  Crane 
a  guarantee  of  $1,000  a  week  and  per¬ 
centages  above  that  sum,  and  with  this 
flattering  contract  bought  him  away  from 
.Associated  Newspapers. 

Syndication  spread  rapidly  under  the 
direction  of  the  McClure  Newspaper 
SyiKlicate.  As  many  as  242  newspapers 
have  used  the  daily  editorials  at  one  time. 
This  is  considered  a  large  number  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  territory  was  fre¬ 
quently  restricted  with  the  metropolitan 
[>apers  buying  rights  to  big  slices  of  a 
state. 

At  the  height  of  his  earning  power 
Dr.  Crane  was  estimated  to  be  making 
$90,000  a  year  from  his  pen.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  editorials  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  $7,500  a  year  on  magazine  articles 
and  $10,000  a  year  lecturing. 

Dr.  Crane’s  editorials  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form  and  are  published 
hy  William  Wise.  It  is  claimed  that 
150,000  10- volume  sets  have  been  sold  at 
the  price  of  $8  a  set. 

Harold  Matson,  editor  of  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  recalled  this  week  the  na¬ 
turally  sunny  dispositions  of  the  writer. 
W  hen  he  called  at  the  syndicate  office, 
he  always  had  some  humorous  story  to 
tell.  He  had  not  been  very  active  of 
late,  but  managed  to  continue  dictating 
editorials  keeping  well  in  advance  of  the 
demand  for  his  articles. 

Dr.  Crane  in  his  later  years  believed 
himself  to  be  as  thorough  a  Christian 
as  any  one,  even  though  he  considered 
the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  the  churches 
to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

“If  you  should  ask  me,”  he  once  wrote, 
“whether  I  am  a  Trinitarian,  or  a  Uni¬ 
tarian,  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  Funda¬ 
mentalist  pr  Modernist,  Methodist  or 
Baptist  you  might  as  well  ask  if  I  am 
a  Guelph  or  a  Ghibelline.” 

Dr.  Crane  wrote  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  necessarily,  and  on  occasion 
has  touched  on  advertising; 

“.Advertising  is  necessary  to  all  forms 
of  business  which  appeal  to  the  public,” 
he  wrote  at  one  time.  “The  newspaper 
is  the  street  that  runs  through  the  minds 
of  the  community;  your  nameplate  ought 
to  be  on  that  street.” 

Judges  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
Editor  &  Pi'blisiier  in  1918  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  editorials  on  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,  paid  special  tribute  to  an 
editorial  written  by  Dr.  Crane  called  “An 
Adverti.sement  of  the  U.S.A.”  It  was 
singled  out  hy  the  judges  from  among 
636  editorials  examined. 

It  was  Dr.  Crane’s  opinion,  expressed 
one  time  in  an  F.ditor  &  Publishes  in¬ 


terview  that  the  editors  underestimate 
their  public. 

“The  newspaper  world  has  undervalued 
the  huatan  race,”  he  declared.  “News¬ 
paper  irtiW  Ve  overlooking  the  fact  that 
people  are  interested  in  ideas  and  think¬ 
ing. 

“Too  many  newspapers  are  trying  to 
be  leaders.  We  don’t  need  leaders;  we 
need  servants.” 

Dr.  Crane  was  born  at  Urbana,  Ill., 
on  May  12,  1861,  the  son  of  James  L. 
and  Elizabeth  Mayo  Crane.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  After  he  had  served  in  the  ministry 
for  several  years  he  attended  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  receiving  the  de¬ 
gree  of  .Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1892. 
In  1894  Nebraska  Wesleyan  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

In  1883  Dr.  Crane  married  Miss  Ellie 
C.  Stickel  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.  He  had  a 
son,  James  L.  Crane,  former  husband  of 
Alice  Brady,  the  actress,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  .Alfred  E.  Drake  of  New  A'ork. 
In  recent  years  he  has  had  a  home  in 
Hollywood,  Cal.  He  had  resided  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  this  country  and  in  France 
and  England  during  the  many  years  of 
writing. 

At  one  time  he  was  editor  of  Current 
Opinion.  Among  his  books  are,  “The 
Ten  Commandments,”  recently  published; 
“The  Religion  of  T«miorrow;”  “Vision;" 
“The  Song  of  the  Infinite:”  “Human 
Confession;”  “God  ami  1  femocracy 
“I^me  and  Ixively ;”  “Footnote  to  Life,” 
and  “Just  Human.” 

When  a  writer  on  tlie  staff  of  Edit(» 
&  PuBi.i.sHKR  interviewed  Dr.  Crane  in 
New  A'ork  a  few  years  ago,  he  spoke 
the  optimism  he  continually  wrote. 

“They  told  me  this  was  the  age  of 
youth  when  I  started  newspaper  work 
at  50,”  he  declared.  “They  said  I  would 
never  succeed. 

“Why  I  never  woke  up  until  I  was 
.50.  The  past  10  years  (he  was  then 
63)  have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
This  world  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
place.  I  am  enjoying  every  minute. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  I’m  such  an  incur¬ 
able  optimist.  It  is  because  I  am  a 
newspaper  man,  a  working  man,  and  a 
capitalist.  * 

“Any  man’s  a  fool  not  to  be  a  capital¬ 
ist  ;  any  man’s  a  fool  not  to  be  a  work¬ 
ing  man;  and  the  newspaper  profession 
is  the  very  best  in  the  world.” 


WEEKLY  AUDIT  COMPLETED 


N*w  York  Press  Assn.  Checks  Circula¬ 
tions  of  12  Papers 

The  Circulation  Audit  Bureau  of  the 
.New  York  Press  Association  has  re¬ 
leased  publishers’  semi-annual  state¬ 
ments  for  12  newspapers,  and  8  other 
publishers  have  filed  statements  thit  wll 
n-ohahlv  he  readv  for  release  De.-,  1. 
The  New  York  State  Audit  Bureau 
now  has  53  members. 

Publishers  statements  for  the  twelve 
“Weeklies  Worth  While,”  so  designated 
by  the  slogan  chosen  for  .Audit  Bureau 
members,  are;  Camden  Advance-! ourml. 
published  by  B.  H.  Stone ;  Oneida 
Madison  County  Times,  published  by 
I^e  W.  McHenry ;  Cuba  Patriot  and 
Free  Press,  published  by_  E.  E.  Conrath ; 
Cortland  Democrat,  published  by  Fay  C. 
Parsons;  Fairport  Herald-Mail,  pub¬ 
lished  by  F.  B.  Miner ;  Gowtuula  News, 
published  by  Charles  J.  Richards; 
Nttnda  News,  published  by  W.  B. 
Sanders;  Oneida  Democrat-Union,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lee  W.  McHenry ;  Peek.!kill 
Highland  Democrat ,  published  by  George 
E.  Briggs;  Rhinebeck  Gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jacob  H.  Strong;  Rockmvay 
Reach  Wave,  published  by  Hubert  D. 
Murray;  and  the  Williamsvdle  Amherst 
Bee,  published  by  George  J.  Measer. 


Following  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  standard,  a  publisher's  state¬ 
ment  will  be  required  semi-annually  nf 
all  Audit  Bureau  members  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  an  annual  audit. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  for  a 
general  distribution  of  the  semi-annual 
statements  of  the  first  75  cr  100  Audit 
Bureau  members  to  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Accompanying  the  first  batch  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  statements,  were  surveys  of  the 
fields  of  the  Cortland  Democrat  and 
Rhinebeck  Gazette  published  by  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the 
NYP.A  resiKTctively. 

GOVERNMENT  BANS  BIG 
MEXICO  CITY  DAILY 

Authorities  Aak  Readers  and  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  Boycott  Excelsior  for 
Taking  Stand  Friendly  to 
Toral 

Readers  and  advertisers  were  asked  to 
Ixiycott  li.vcelsior,  large  daily  in  Mexico 
City,  in  a  statement  issued  Nov.  7  by 
Emilio  Portes  Gil,  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
after  he  had  conferred  with  the  Mexican 
President  Calles.  Gil  charged  that  the 
manner  in  which  FIxcelsior  was  covering 
the  trial  of  Toral  who  as.sassiuated  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Alvaro  Obregon  made  a  martyr 
out  of  the  victim  and  adds  that  it  is  an 
encouragement  to  rebels  and  seditious 
activities  against  the  government. 

The  statement  calls  upon  all  workmen 
and  iK'asants,  all  members  of  the  political 
parties  and  officials  and  employes  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  not  to 
purchase  or  subscribe  to  Excelsior  and 
to  refuse  to  patronize  anyone  advertising 
in  that  newspaper. 

No  government  department  or  employe, 
the  statement  adds,  will  give  any  news, 
information  or  advertising  to  Excelsior. 

Senor  Portes  Gil  declares  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  government’s  action  does 
not  signify  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  asserting  that  the  government 
has  the  highest  respect  for  newspapers 
properly  performing  their  legitimate  func¬ 
tions. 

“But,”  he  adds,  “it  is  high  time  to 
realize  that  the  government  is  not  going 
to  support  a  newspaper  which  creates  \ 
situation  dangerous  ^or  the  country  by 
glorifying  General  Obregon’s  assassin  and 
thereby  encouraging  other  assassinations.” 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  request 
of  the  Obregon  bloc  in  Congress,  some 
of  whose  members  invaded  the  court 
room  Monday  night,  after  a  caucus  in 
which  threats  were  made  to  take  measures 
against  Toral  if  the  jury  does  not  convict 
him. 


ADVISES  INSURANCE  COPY 


Life  Insurance  Bureau  Passes  Resolu¬ 
tion  Calling  for  Co-operative  Drive 

A  resolution  for  advertising  of  life 
insurance  not  as  an  individual  company 
or  a  lone  agent,  but  as  one  of  the  largest 
financial  industries  in  the  world,  was 
adopted  by  the  Life  Insurance  bureau  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 
The  resolution  followed  a  report  on  the 
results  of  research  conducted  by  the  Life 
Insurance  Bureau  during  the  past  year. 
The  research  made  apparent  the  success 
of  co-operative  advertising  in  other  fields 
of  business  through  national  associations 
and  a  new  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
business  for  the  need  of  such  educational 
advertising. 

For  fiheen  years  there  have  been 
sporadic  attempts  towards  co-operative 
advertising  in  the  life  insurance  field, 
the  meeting  revealed,  but  none  of  them 
ever  reached  the  proportions  of  the  con¬ 
templated  campaign. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^WO  bits  of  advice  given  him  by  his 
father  stick  in  the  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Bryant,  general  manager  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.^  Press-Guardian,  who  is 
known  among  tM  newspaper  and  ;^ver- 
tising  men  nationally  b^use  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  They  are: 

“First,  you  cannot  have  too  many 
friends  whatever  you  do.  Friends  are 
the  greatest  asset  any  man  can  have. 

“Secondly,  keep  out  of  the  newspaper 
business,  b^ause  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  headaches  and  heartaches.  You  are 
always  paid  for  less  than  ha'f  of  the 
energy  and  brain  power  expended.” 

His  father,  William  C.  Bryant,  at  the 
time  this  advice  was  proffered,  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  He  hadn’t 
grown  up  a  newspaper  man.  He  was 
“married”  into  the  business.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Peters, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
and  when  he  was  married,  his  father-in- 
law  insisted  that  he  help  out  on  the  news¬ 
paper  properly.  Before  his  marriage  he 
was  connected  with  H.  B.  Qaflin  &  Co., 
a  drygoods  house. 

Unlike  his  father,  William  B.  Bryant 
grew  older  in  the  newspaper  environment, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  following  his 
father’s  wishes,  he  studied  e'ectric  en¬ 
gineering  at  Columbia  University’s  School 
of  Mines  with  the  class  of  18W,  all  the 
king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
couldn’t  keep  him  out  of  a  newspaper 
office. 

Today,  after  nearly  30  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  he  says  to  his  oldest  son, 
William  C.,  20: 

“Try  it  out.  I  liked  it,  and  perhaps 
you  will.” 

.\nd  while  the  father  of  this  generation 
plans  for  retirement,  possib'y  in  the  near 
future,  the  son  works  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Press-Guardian  and 
has  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
will  follow  father’s  footsteps. 

Although  he  disregarded  the  second 
point  in  his  father’s  advice,  Mr.  Bryant 
apparently  acted  upon  the  first.  He  num¬ 
bers  his  friends  by  the  carload.  For 
several  years  now  he  has  presided  as 
chairman  over  the  meetings  of  A.N.P.A., 
and  has  been  a  director  of  A.B.C.  In 
his  own  town  he  cannot  walk  ten  steps 
without  some  friend  waving  him  a  hello. 
New  Jersey  publishers  all  know  him  as 
a  former  president  of  their  state  as¬ 
sociation. 

Two  years  after  he  had  entered  Colum¬ 
bia.  Mr.  Bryant  left  school,  and,  going 
to  his  father,  told  him: 

“I’m  going  to  get  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

“All  right,”  his  father  responded  with 
a  wry  smile,  “Go  to  work  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times,  as  office  boy.  We’ll  pay  you 
^  a  week.” 

The  present  publisher  of  the  Paterson 
Press-Guardian  was  21  years  old  then. 
He  waited  on  counter,  ran  errands, 
carried  proof,  and  helped  the  newsboys 
distribute  the  Daily  Times. 

He  had  to  give  ^  a  week  at  home  for 
board,  and  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
some  other  source  of  income.  One  day 
he  wrote  a  series  of  advertisements  for 
a  small  shoe  store.  The  store  was 
located  so  close  to  the  newspaper  office 
that  it  had  been  overkioked  by  the  regular 
solicitors.  The  owner  of  the  store,  be¬ 
sides  placing  the  business  in  the  'Times 
for  which  young  Bryant  received  the 
usual  commission,  paid  the  boy  extra  for 
preparing  the  copy. 

Elated  over  this  first  success,  the  Times 
office  boy  again  tried  the  same  stunt, 
writing  a  campaign  for  a  leading  clothing 
store.  This  time  he  was  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  store  at  a  salary  of  $10 
a  month  to  be  taken  out  in  clothes.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  office  boy  job  on  his  father’s 
paper,  he  began  writing  copy  for  a  nearby 
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haberdasher,  taking  ties  and  shirts  in 
payment. 

Such  activity  raised  the  young  hc^ful 
in  the  estimation  of  his  immediate  su¬ 
periors  on  the  Times.  He  was  put  on 
the  regular  advertising  staff  with  a  slight 
raise  of  pay.  He  covered  the  Bushwick 
section  of  Brooklyn,  East  New  York,  and 
the  stores  along  Sixth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  In  making  the  latter  calls 
he  met  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman  and  John 
O’Mara  who  taught  him  the  ropes. 

Mr.  Bryant  spent  five  years  on  the 
famiU-  paper,  interrupted  by  service  in 
the  Spanish-American  war.  He  enlisted 
with  'Troop  C  cavalry,  of  the  New  York 
Volunteers,  that  figured  in  the  Porto 
Rican  campaign.  When  he  decided  to 
leave  the  'Times  he  was  making  $15  a 
week  as  manager  of  a  district  branch 
office. 

“There  are  too  many  members  of  the 
family  on  this  paper,”  he  told  his  father, 
and  U^an  looking  for  another  job.  Then 
it  was  that  friendship  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  heard  that  his  friend  Henry 
Niles  Kellogg,  now  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  of  A.N.P..\.,  had  been 
niade  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  wanted  a  private  secretary. 
Mr.  Bryant  applied  for  the  job  and  was 
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told  to  report  at  once.  This  was  in  the 
late  summer  of  1901. 

It  was  not  long  before  young  Bryant 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  new  job.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Kellogg  and  told  him  frankly 
that  he  thought  he  was  being  paid  too 
much  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
merely  office  boy’s  work.  Two  weeks 
after  this  talk  with  Mr.  Kellogg  he  was 
made  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Tribune.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
given  ‘the  extra  title  of  circulation 
manager  and  held  down  the  two  posi¬ 
tions  until  1907  when  Mr.  Kellogg  re¬ 
signed  to  head  the  standing  committee 
of  A.N.P..\.,  succeeding  Col.  Driscoll. 
Then  he  was  made  acting  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune.  He  carried  on 
as  acting  business  manager  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  Conde  Hamlin,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  was  made  the  new  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Bryant  continued  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  circulation  manager  for 
the  next  three  vears.  He  l)egan  to  feel 
then  that  the  future  was  limited  for  a 
subordinate  in  the  office  of  a  metropolitan 
daily.  He  wanted  to  own  a  paper  him¬ 
self.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  richest 
opportunities  lay  in  the  southwest  and 


he  watched  the  market  for  a  chance  to 
buy  a  daily  in  that  region. 

About  this  time,  however,  another 
friendship  of  early  years  blossomed  into 
opportunity.  Mr.  Bryant  had  met  Charles 
Curie  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
They  had  t^n  great  friends  together  in 
Troop  C.  In  1911,  Mr.  Curie’s  father 
died,  bequeathing  his  son  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Press  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Curie  wasn’t  interested  in  newspapw 
publishing,  knew  nothing  about  it,  in 
fact.  Consequently,  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Bryant  as  a  friend  to  survey  the  proiierty. 

Mr.  Bryant  made  a  thorough  an.ilysis 
and  his  recommendation  to  the  president 
and  the  board  of  the  Press-Chrnnide 
Publishing  Company  was  to  “shut  up 
shop,”  sell  the  machinery,  and  be  coo- 
tent  with  what  they  got  for  that  together 
with  whatever  might  be  realized  on  the 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Curie  was  reluctant  to  follow  such 
drastic  advice.  His  father  had  made 
the  publishing  of  the  Paterson  Press- 
Chronicle  a  hobby.  He  wanted  Paterson 
to  have  an  enterprising,  constructive 
daily,  and  his  son  knew  that  it  was  the 
father’s  wish  to  keep  the  paper  alive  if 
it  was  possible.  Mr.  Curie  asked  Mr. 
Bryant  to  come  to  work  for  his  paper. 

Although  it  looked  then  like  a  100  to 
1  shot,  Mr.  Bryant  agreed  to  accQ< 
a  three  year  contract,  giving  him  com¬ 
plete  direction  on  policy  and  personnd 
and  promising  a  stock  bonus  if  he  made 
the  property  pay  within  that  time.  The 
Press-Chronicle  was  then  losing  $40,000 
to  $50,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bryant  knew 
that  the  best  way  available  to  make  the 
paper  prosper  was  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  competition  by  purchase  and  con¬ 
solidation. 

He  was  able  to  accomplish  this  clean¬ 
up  of  the  field  in  September,  1915.  The 
Press-Chronicle  acquired  51  per  cent  of 
the  Paterson  Guardian’s  stock.  The 
Guardian  was  the  leading  evening  i>apcr 
in  the  field  and  was  ardently  Democratic 
in  politics.  The  Press-Chronicle  liad 
been  a  staunch  Republican  paper  since 
1863,  while  the.  Guardian  had  supported 
the  Democratic  party  since  1834. 

“It  had  always  been  our  ambition  to 
publish  a  paper  that  would  be  honestly 
independent,”  Mr.  Bryant  has  said.  “The 
merger  gave  us  this  opportunity.  Whet 
we  issued  our  first  number  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  Press-Ciuardian  we  announced  that 
we  would  be  absolutely  impartial  in  our 
news  columns  and  support  whatever  can¬ 
didate  we  considered  the  ^st  man 
for  the  office,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations.”  ' 

In  the  recent  political  campaign,  the 
Press- Guardian  reiterated  editorially 
that  it  was  neither  a  Republican  nor 
Democratic  paper.  As  evidence  of  its  ab¬ 
solute  independence  from  party  affiliation 
it  supported  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  President,  and  the 
Democrat,  W,  L.  Dill,  for  governor  of 
the  state,  and  John  B.  Hinchcliffe,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor. 

In  other  ways  than  politically,  Mr. 
Bryant  has  seen  to  it  that  the  Presi- 
Guardian  has  maintained  its  independenct 
Since  1915  he  has  had  three  fights  with 
the  local  department  stores  over  incrcasei 
in  rates  which  he  was  able  to  show  were 
justified  by  increased  costs  of  productioa 
When  department  store  owners  objectei 
to  the  increased  rates,  he  told  ‘heB 
frankly : 

“I  don’t  want  to  carry  your  bu«:nei» 
unless  it  rings  up  a  profit  for  me.” 

Besides  being  a  director  of  A  B.C 
and  chairman  of  the  topics  committee  of 
A.N.P.A.,  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  in  the 
past  president  of  the  Passaic  Ccunty 
Press  .Association,  organizer  and  first 
chairman  of  the  .A.P.  Members  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  Jersey,  and  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Publishers  Associatiof 
in  1914-15. 
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It  it  admitted  that  newspapers  as  a 
whole  are  becoming  more  restricted 
to  a  given  territory.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  ^ 

there  are  today  few  newspapers  9 

which  have  any  material  influence  1 

or  measure  of  support  outside  of  the 
particular  locality  they  serve.  In 
other  words  the  **state*'  newspaper 
of  the  past  is  fading. 

But  the  Florida  Times>Union  is  one 
of  the  few  newspapers  which  must 
be  considered  as  broader  than  its 
local  field,  important  though  that 
is.  Because  this  newspaper  has 
won  recognition  throughout  its 
L  4  state,  and  its  service  is  recognized 
^  as  state-wide  as  well  as  local. 

Only  through  constant  effort  could 
such  a  situation  be  created.  Only 
through  vigilant  attention  to  the 
day  and  the  needs  thereof  beyond 
lit  Os  the  horizon  of  its  own  city,  could  the 

Florida  Times-Union  have  achieved 
its  leadership  in  its  city  and  state. 

The  Times-Union*s  prominence  has 
been  sixty-three  years  in  the  mak- 
ing — it  is  the  result  of  more  than 
six  decades  of  state-wide  service. 
And  of  course  such  a  newspaper  is 
favorite  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers,  because  its  vision  is 
broadened  with  its  field  of 
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WARD  MOREHOUSE  CASHING  IN  ON  HIS 
-“GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS” 

New -York  Sun  Man  Sold  Movie  Rights  for  $20,000 — Production 
~  Has  Run'll  Weeks — His  Contract  Gives  Him  Per 
Centage  of  Gross  BusiQess,  Good  or  Bad  . 


WARD  MOREHOUSE,  Broadway 
^  columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  cashing  in  now  on  his  newspaper  play, 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Press”  which  dra¬ 
matic  critics  “roasted”  at  its  premiere 
11  weeks  ago. 

He  is,  it  seems,  about  the  only,  one 
making  money  on  the  show,  which  is 
running  to  spotty  houses,  sometimes  very 
good  sometimes  very  bad.  His  cut  is 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  business  and 
so  he  is  less  worried  about  profit  and 
loss  than  he  might  be. 

Not  long  ago  the  movie  rights  were 
sold  to  Famous  Players  Lasky  for  $20,- 
000.  If  the  play  completes  three  months, 
or  ruH.s  one  week  more  this  film  ante 
immediately  jumps  to  $25,000.  More¬ 
house  gets  half  of  it. 

While  he  isn’t  telling  just  how  much 
his  royalties  have  amounted  to  in  the 
11  weeks  of  production,  he  does  say  that 
he  has  paid  ^,000  in  bills,  bought  $1,000 
worth  of  stock  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
bought  a  new  Pierce  Arrow  car,  and  is 
building  a  hunting  lodge  in  the  Catskills. 
He  purchased  the  Sun  stock  with  his  very 
first  royalities,  he  said. 

“And  the  day  after  the  opening,  I 
would  cheerfully  have  sold  my  rights  in 
the  show,  for  $1.50,**  Mr.  Morehouse  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  this  week. 

The  attitude  of  the  critics  amazed 
him,  he  confessed.  Without  an  excep¬ 
tion  the  reviews  were  unfavorable.  The 
first  favorable  review  was  in  Variety. 
Then  Editor  &  Publisher  praised  the 
show  as  a  true  picture  of  newspaper  life. 
Some  of  the  critics  on  the  dailies  re¬ 
considered  and  in  Saturday  and  Sunday 
columns  spoke  a  little  less  scathingly  of 
the  play. 

"We  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
t6  get  the  city  room  atmosphere,” 
Morehouse  said.  “None  of  the  critics 
noticed  what  we  had  done.  Few  re¬ 
viewed  our  play ;  they  compared  it  rather 
with  ‘Front  Page.’  ” 

Mr.  Morehouse  began  to  feel  somewhat 
viixlicated  when  letters  started  coming 
in  from  hundreds  of  people  he  did  not 
know,  telling  him  how  much  they  liked 
“ficntlemen  of  the  Press”  and  praising 
it  as  a  real  newspaper  play.  One  letter 
was  from  a  Charlie  Haven  on  the  Boston 
Globe.  One  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  is  called  “Charlie  Haven.”  More¬ 
house  didn’t  know  there  actually  was  a 
newspaper  man  by  that  name.  He  re¬ 
ceived  381  first  night  telegrams. 

“I’ll  never  write  another  newspaper 
play,”  Mr.  Morehouse  declared.  “It  is 
too  vulnerable.” 

But  he’s  writing  another  play  now. 
It  is  alx)ut  small  town  people,  and  hasn’t 
a  name  yet.  He  expects  to  keep  on 
writing  plays  until  the  critics  agree  that 
he  can  produce  a  success.  He  is  only 


30  now,  and  has  plenty  of  time  ahead  of 
him. 

He  wrote  quite  a  few  plays  before 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Press”  was  produced. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  father,  a  box 
manufacturer,  had  little  interest  in  things 
dramatic,  and  his  mother,  a  Methodist 
missionary  worker,  frowned  on  people  of 
the  stage,  Morehouse  as  a  youngster 
began  showing  natives  of  his  home  town. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  that  he  had  histrionic 
ability  and  a  fondness  for  the  theatre. 

At  school  he  recited  “Horatio  at  the 
Bridge”  and  was  heard  by  Charles  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  Shakespearean  actor,  touring 
the  country  making  recitations.  Rich¬ 
mond  asked  Morehouse  to  come  along 
with  him.  The  boy  turned  down  the 
offer  at  first,  but  then  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  actor  to  join  him  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  he  went.  The  two  were 
stranded  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  More¬ 
house  had  to  beat  his  way  home.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

When  he  was  18  he  managed  the 
Minor  Stock  Company,  an  amateur  or¬ 
ganization.  He  wrote  plays  for  it,  was 
stage  manager,  and  took  in  the  tickets. 
One  of  the  plays  he  wrote  called  “His 
Own  Home  Town,”  was  produced  by  a 
professional  stock  company  in  Savannah. 

At  about  this  time  he  turned  to  news- 
jiaper  work  and  after  a  few  months’  ex¬ 
perience  was  made  sporting  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Press.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  the  Atlanta  Journal,  where  he  spent 
three  years  on  the  writing  staff. 

In  1919  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Garct 
Garrett  who  was  then  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  asking  for  a 
job.  Mr.  Garrett  wrote  back  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  applicant  send  him  a  letter 
criticizing  the  Tribune  and  offering  some 
ideas  for  its  improvement.  Morehouse 
went  around  to  the  key  men  of  the 
Journal  getting  their  opinions  on  the 
Tribune  and  wrote  a  synthetic  letter 
three  and  a  half  pages  long.  He  got  the 
job.  A  few  days  after  he  landed  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Garrett  left  the  Tribune. 
Morehouse  spent  eight  years  on  the 
Tribune,  later  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Sun  two  years 
ago. 

LEECH  JOINS  AGENCY 

Harper  l>eech,  writer  on  economics, 
and  for  the  jiast  six  years  conductor  of 
a  column  of  financial  news  and  comment 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Chicago  staff  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.,  134  South  l.a  Salle  street,  where 
he  will  have  charge  of  a  department  of 
fcneral  publicity  and  pubhe  relations. 
From  1912  to  1916  Mr.  Leech  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press. 


^he  Publisher’s 
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building  Prcdrlem 

<^h  is  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


REPORTERS  MUST  .  BEWARE 
TALKING  MOVIES 
COME  of  the  New  York  papers 
^  reporting  President  Coolidge’s 
farewell  to  Herbert  Hoover  on 
the  White  House  Lawn,  Nov.  1, 
were  slightly  wrong  in  their  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  President’s  and  Mr. 
Hoover’s  parting  words,  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  printed  acrounts  with 
the  Fox  Movietone  News  made  by 
the  Neu)  York  World  showed  this 
week.  According  to  the  talking 
picture  the  President  said: 

“Goodbye,  Mr.  Hoover.  I  hope 
yon  have  a  pleasant  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  safe  return.  Good 
luck  to  you.” 

Mr.  Hoover  replied: 

“Thank  yon.” 

The  New  York  World  and  the 
American  left  out  the  “good 
luck.”  The  Herald  Tribune  quoted 
the  President  as  saying,  “Good¬ 
bye,  Mr.  Hoover,  a  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney  and  good  luck  to  you.”  The 
Times  and  the  World  both  in¬ 
serted  a  mon-existent  “goodbye” 
in  Mr.  Coolidge’s  final  sentence. 
And  all  the  newspapers  had  Mr. 
Hoover’s  reply  about  like  this: 
“Goodbye  and  thank  yon,  Mr. 
President,”  instead  of  the  terse, 
“Thank  you.” 


LOVELAND  SUCCEEDS  STONE 

E.  B.  Loveland,,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Stanco,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
FHit,  N’ujol  and  Mistol,  was  appiMiited 
advertising  manager  of  that  firm  this 
week.  He  succeeds  Evans  E.  A.  Stone, 
who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Stone  has  not 
announced  his  future  plans.  Mr.  Love¬ 
land  has  been  engaged  in  advertisinj;  and 
publishing  work  for  20  years.  He  has 
been  with  Stanco,  Inc.,  for  five  years 


BUYS  ARKANSAS  DAILY 


Rif  (•,  LeMee  of  Hot  Spring*  New  Era, 
Buy*  Paper  From  Father 

The  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era 
was  purchased  recently  by  E.  Marion 
Riggs  from  his  father,  JtAn  A.  Riggs. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Riggs  had  been  lessee  apd 
publisher  of  the  paper  for  the  past  nine 
years.  There  will  be  no  change  of  policy, 
the  new  owner  announced. 

John  A.  Riggs  has  been  owner  of  the 
paper  since  1911,  when  it  was  published 
as  the  Hot  Springs  Bulletin.  He  soon 
changed  the  name  to  the  New  Era.  and 
in  1913  bought  the  plant  and  equiimient 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Daily  News.  In  1914 
he  moved  the  New  Era  to  the  plant  of 
the  News,  where  it  has  been  since. 

E.  Marion  Riggs  joined  the  New  Era 
in  1918,  and  after  serving  in  the  arn^, 
resumed  his  managership  of  the  paper  tn 
1919. 


Appointed  News  Editor 


Later  he  was  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  newspapers  now  included  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  group  and  an  editorial 
and  special  writer  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 


A.  .A.  Anderson  has  been  _  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulle¬ 
tin  succeeding  Randolph  McGuigaa 
Anderson  was  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  Portland  Telegram. 


The  Booth  Newspaper  Area 
Is  Prosperous 


Employment  is  higher  than  it  has  been  in  years,  production 
has  broken  former  peaks,  bumper  crops  are  being  harvested 
and  farm  prices  are  high,  folks  have  the  money  to  buy  and 
are  buying. 

As  never  before  Booth  Newspapers  with  their  complete  cov¬ 
erage  and  lack  of  competition  offer  profitable  mediums  of 
reaching  a  prosperous  populace. 

The  only  daily  in  six  cities. 

The  dominant  netvsjmper  in  the  other  two. 


Combined  Net  Paid  Daily 
Average  Circulation 


269,477 


Publisher*’  statements  for  period  ondinf  Sept.  30,  1928 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Hint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicie 
Kalanazoo  Gazette  Bay  Gty  Daily  runes  Ann  Arbor  Daily  Newt 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

i  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Emstem  R»pr.**ntetio0  J.  E.  LUTZ,  WeatmrH  RapraaentttUs  i 

I  BO  East  42Bd  St.,  Naw  York  •  North  Michlgon  Avo..  Chicot 

Control  Ofttea:  2SOO  Baht  BUg.,  Datroit,  ar  any  nawapapar  Uatad.  ^ 


Michigan 


584,357 

Net  Paid  Sale  Wednesday,  November  7, 

the  day  after  election 


This  high  record  weekday  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York 
Times  was  in  response  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  dealers  and  to 
advance  orders  on  which  returns  were  not  accepted.  The  Times 
made  no  extraordinary  effort  to  swell  the  sales  on  this  one  day  and  did 
not  "pad”  newsdealers’  orders.  No  early  extra  editions  were  issued.  The 
interest  of  intelligent  readers  in  The  Times’  complete,  accurate  non-partisan 
election  news  was  solely  responsible. 

The  sale  of  584,357  represented  an  increase  of  128,786  copies "over  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  previous  week.  The  comparative  gains  m  net 
paid  sale  in  other  national  election  years  were : 

•  ’  1904  1916 


November  9 .  .  .  . 
November  3 ...  . 

. .  143,176 
..  115,458 

November  8 . 

November  1 . 

.  396,402 
.  334,853 

1908 

November  4 .  .  .  . 
October  28 . 

.  .  212,126 
.  .  166,823 

1920 

November  3 . 

October  27 . 

.  397,243 
.  329,769 

1912 

November  6 .  .  .  . 
October  30 . 

.  .  302,857 
.  .  237,176 

1924 

November  5 . 

October  27 . 

.  410,248 
.  358,790 

1928 

November  7 ...  . 
October  31 . 

.  .  584,357 
.  .  455,571 

While  these  figures  are  gratifying.  The  New  York  Times  prides  itself  not  so 
much  upon  the  quantity  of  its  circulation  as  upon  the  quality.  The  average 
of  intelligence  among  the  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  is  recognized  as 
the  highest. 

(Tiff  Nfui  fork  oltmfa 


(  Sunday,  November  4,  1928  .  768,050 

WATER  MARK  j  Sunday,  November  6,  1927  .  689,218 

SUNDAY  NET  PAID  SALE 


Gain 


78,732 
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FORMER  CONTEST  MAN  TELLS  INSIDE 
STORY  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  DRIVES 


'Something  for  Nothing'*  Desire  of  Contestants  Leads  Them 
to  Spend  Own  Money  Lavishly — Publisher 
Not  Supposed  to  Know 


B7  DANIEL  ROBERT  MAUE 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Maue  on  subscription  con¬ 
tests.) 

CONTESTANTS,  campaign  manager, 
publisticr:  such  arc  the  principals  in 
the  automobile  subscription  campaigns 
which  by  now  are  well-known  to  almost 
any  hamlet  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  flourish  most 
luxuriantly,  I  believe,  in  the  mid-West. 

Of  these  principals  the  campaign  man¬ 
ager  is  the  most  apt  to  receive  benefit 

The  contestants,  barring  the  one  or 
two  who  can  “win”  automobiles,  are  most 
apt  to  be  disgruntled.  The  publisher  is 
the  most  apt  to  be  lastingly  upset,  if 
not  impoverished.  The  campaign  man¬ 
ager  takes  little  risk — if  any — and  almost 
invariably  receives  good  pay  for  his 
time.  Sometimes  he  alone  takes  financial 
profit. 

Here  and  at  once  I  must  incriminate 
myself,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  1 
can  show  authority  for  the  above  state¬ 
ments  a.id  others  to  be  made. 

I  once  contested  for  a  Ford;  inde^, 
I  “won”  it,  supposedly  by  such  soliciting 
as  could  be  done  in  my  spare  time.  Now, 
in  truth,  two  acts  made  it  imperative 
that  1  have  that  car.  I  had  solicited 
about  $150  worth  of  new  subscriptions 
and  renewals,  to  be  sure,  but  I  had  also 
borrowed  $300  to  turn  in  on  lump  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  I  held  a  little  slip  of  pap^ 
bearing  legend  to  the  effect  that  I’d  win 
the  car  or  my  money  would  be  returned. 

I  had,  furthermore,  during  the  two 
months  duration  of  the  contest  in  my 
home  town,  become  intimate  with  the 
contest  manager.  After  some  years  1  am 
of  the  opinion  that  intimacy  with  some 
person  was  the  only  means  by  which  the 
management  could  pull  itself  out  of  a 
bad  hole.  Finally,  then,  my  hopes  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Ford  being  realized,  I  mysell 
entered  upon  campaign  management, 
and  for  the  three  years  that  it  took  to 
show  the  error  of  my  ways  I  went  up  and 
down  several  states  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  away  motor  cars. 

I  do  not  expect  to  direct  another  sub¬ 
scription  contest — perhaps  the  treatment 
here  will  practically  guarantee  that  I 
never  direct  another. 

I  haven’t,  unfortunately,  been  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  since  for  about  a  decade  I 
have  been  close  to  many  newsi»per  pro¬ 
prietors,  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  at¬ 
tempt  explanation  of  their  states  of  mind 
and  pocketbook.  Having  handled  the 
subscription  money  for  various-sized 
weeklies  and  the  smaller  dailies,  papers 
with  circulations  running  anywhere  frf)m 
a  few  hundred  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand, 
I  shall  be  speaking  only  of  the  type  of 
contest  such  might  enter.  I  shall  refer 
solely,  too,  to  the  subscription  campaign 
where  some  person  or  firm  outside  the 
publishing  establishment  contracts  to 
take  over  all  active  management  of  the 
drive. 

It  is  logical,  I  think,  to  start  with  the 
contestants,  proceed  to  the  case  of  the 
campaign  manager,  and  so  arrive  at  the 
problems  of  the  publisher,  for  whose 
benefit  alone  this  series  is  written. 

Contestants  are  such  gullibles ;  they 
expect  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
newspaper  subscription  contest,  as  I  know 
it,  :s  built  aroufid  this  basic  fact. 

What  is  ‘he  contest  idea? 

In  the  main  this;  Prizes,  awards,  or 
call  them  what  you  will,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  “given,”  “awarded,”  or  otherwise 
legitimately  conveyed  to  those  “contes¬ 
tants,”  “club  members,”  “boosters,”  or 
any  others  who  engage  to  solicit  sub- 
criptions  for,  say,  the  Bugleville  Blatter. 
Announcedly,  the  person  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  subscriptions  will 
receive  the  highest  award,  usually  an 
automobile.  Scores  are  kept  by  means 


of  “votes,”  or  “credits,”  of  which  so 
many  are  to  be  given  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Local  “judges”  inspect  the  final 
records  and  make  the  final  tally.  Osten¬ 
sibly  there  can  be  no  wrong. 

It  sounds  easy.  The  Blatter  may  not 
be  worth  the  price  of  a  dime  movie,  but 
at  any  rate  all  contestants  will  be  op¬ 
erating  under  the  same  handicap. 

Contestants  expect  to  receive  an  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  rate  of  pay  for 
their  services.  A  large  percentage  of 
their  number,  of  course,  actually  believes 
that  subscriptions  solicited  are  the  basis 
upon  which  awards  are  made.  Many 
drop  by  the  wayside.  Some  few  conceive 
the  idea  of  spending  their  own  money 
for  subscriptions.  Some  from  the  very 
start  have  the  notion  that  they  can  buy 
a  car  for  about  half  its  standard  price. 

Few,  indeed,  the  contests  that  could  be 
conducted  in  the  smaller  cities  if  this 
“something  for  nothing”  notion  were  not 
rampant.  A  publisher  may  not  see  how 
a  contest  can  possibly  pay  for  itself.  The 
compaign  manager  can,  however,  for  he 
knows  that  there  is  no  sane  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  contestant  will 
throw  right  and  left  on  subscriptions — 
paid  for  at  the  contest  office. 

A  contestant  in  one  of  my  deals,  as  we 
called  them,  actually  gave  away  $1,700 
worth  of  subscriptions  in  attempting  to 
win  a  $1,300  car.  And  at  that  he  didn’t 
win  it.  He  took  second  place  and  a  $900 
car.  He  first  spent  $700,  became  alarmed 
and  put  in  $400  more,  but  even  then  was 
not  ahead  of  his  chief  adversary — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  published  statements,  at  any 
rate.  Having  thrown  $1,100  to  the  winds, 
he  decided  it  Was  better  to  take  a  loss 
of  $400  than  a  loss  of  the  former  amount. 

During  the  nine  weeks  of  the  contest 
this  worker  actually  solicited  no  more 
than  $100  worth  of  subscriptions.  The 
youth  who  eventually  drove  off  with  the 
car  turned  in  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
$3,500,  of  which  approximately  one-half 
must  have  been  lifted  from  his  own  bank 
account. 

Practically  all  contestants  spend  a  little 
of  their  own  money,  be  this  only  for 
“advances”  in  behalf  of  impoverished 
friends.  Once  the  spending  of  money  has 
been  started  there’s  no  telling  where  it 
will  stop.  No  one  wants  it  to  stop,  cer¬ 


tainly  the  manager  doesn’t,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  isn’t  supposed  to  l^w  anything 
about  it  Some  contestants,  of  course, 
work  very  hard  indeed. 

One  woman  solicited  practically  an  en¬ 
tire  county,  over  whose  two  feet  of  snow 
she  went  on  skis.  She  collected  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  then  came  the  day 
of  days,  the  time  when  subscriptions 
reached  the  peak  of  credit  volume.  (The 
scheme  involved  will  be  discussed  later.) 
Feeling  that  she  had  the  best  of  chances 
at  the  car,  she  drained  her  husband’s 
bank  account  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
bought  subscriptions  galore.  She  said 
nothing  to  her  spouse.  When  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper  came  out  she  was  in 
second  or  third  place. 

The  publisher,  thinking  that  the  con¬ 
test  was  going  on  the  rocks,  thought  to 
procure  an  outsider  to  whom  the  car 
could  be  awarded  in  exchange  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  took  two  of  us  to  put 
him  in  his  place.  The  woman  was  sick 
with  fear.  I  knew  that  she  had  spent 
money,  and  had  determined  that  no 
chicane  should  beat  her  out  of  her  just 
deserts — for  none  of  the  other  contestants 
were  as  active  as  she.  After  having 
sought  my  aid  she  went  back  to  skiing 
frantically  about  over  the  hillsides.  She 
told  me  that  her  husband  would  drive 
her  from  bed  and  board  if  he  ever  dis¬ 
covered  the  total  loss  of  funds. 

As  an  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  she 
eventually  paid  into  the  campaign  coffers 
another  $100  of  actually  solicited  money 
plus  $550  which  she  borrowed  from  her 
husband’s  hired  man.  She  won  the  car. 

In  the  meanutime  a  youth  who  had 
done  no  soliciting  of  account  but  who  had 
wise  friends  had  been  begging  me  to  tell 
him  how  much  money  would  “take”  the 
car.  He  wanted  to  put  in  $400.  I  told 
him  when  to  buy  if  he  was  going  to  buy, 
but  warned  him  not  to  buy  after  the  tide 
turned  in  the  credit  schedule.  The  day 
of  this  peak  came  and  went.  The  young 
fellow  had  not  bought  subscriptions.  Two 
weeks  later  he  poured  into  our  treasury, 
not  $400,  but  $500 — for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  $125  talking  machine. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  extreme 
instances.  1  have  never  known  of  a  con¬ 
test,  large  or  small,  where  personal  funds 
did  not  find  way  into  subscriptions.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  deals  I  personally  con¬ 
ducted  would  have  been  fine,  money-los¬ 
ing  propositions  but  for  this  notion  of 
“something  for  nothing.” 

Friends  of  contestants  will  contribute 
a  few  dollars  “just  to  help  along.”  even 
where  the  newspaper  in  question  is  good 
for  little  more  than  shelf  paper.  (Not  all 
newspapers  are  good  newspapers.)  And 
this  business  of  friendly  aid  is  the  second 
of  the  two  chief  factors  that  make  a 
form  of  success  for  the  automobile  cam¬ 
paign.  Thus,  the  world  being  full  of 


gallants,  women  so  often  make  better 
contestants  than  men. 

Where,  in  the  really  small  commvmity, 
the  newspaper  stands  firmly  upon  its  own 
merits,  the  point  of  subscription  satura¬ 
tion  for  that  territory  has  about  been 
reached.  Friendly  aid  and  contestant  ex¬ 
penditures  push  the  lists  higher. 

Whatever  the  source  of  subscription 
monies,  the  campai^  manager  will  be 
vastly  interested.  His  methods  are  devi¬ 
ous.  To  them  we  shall  look  in  the  next 
chapter. 

ANSWERS  SUPPRESSION  CHARGE 


“Ridiculoua,”  States  PuUuher,  Saying 

Election  Would  Restore  Normalcy 

Replying  to  a  charge  that  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  had  suppressed 
the  political  address  of  Senator  Reed 
recently,  George  F.  Booth,  publisher,  in 
a  sign^  statement  published  by  his 
evening  edition,  explained  that  the 
speech  was  not  printed  because  it  was 
not  made  available  for  the  press. 

“Earlier  in  this  campaign  some  of  our 
friends  complained  because  the  Telegram 
failed  to  print  the  first  speech  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah  in  support  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  circumstances  were  substantially 
identical.  Mr.  Borah’s  speech  was  not 
given  to  the  newspapers,  but,  as  in  tlx 
case  of  Senator  Reed’s  speech,  wai 
broadcast. 

“A  number  of  our  readers  apparently 
believe  that  Senator  Reed’s  address  wai 
suppressed  in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  A  number  of  our  readers  ap¬ 
parently  believe  that  Senator  Borah’i 
speech  was  suppressed  in  the  interest  of 
Governor  Smith.  Both  contentimis  are 
equally  ridiculous. 

“After  Nov.  6  we  asstnne  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  excited  people  in  Worcesta 
and  elsewhere  will  return  to  normal." 


SUES  CITY  FOR  $5,000 
An  interesting  pdnt  relative  to  the 
responsibility  of  a  city  for  damages  in¬ 
sulting  from  the  operation  of  a  newsboy's 
street  comer  stand  is  involved  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  Ada  Eads  has  brought  against 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  She  seeks  $5,000 
damages  for  falling  over  an  iron  weight 
used  by  a  newsboy  to  hold  down  his  ^ 
of  papers  on  a  street  comer  in  that  city. 
The  claim  is  made  the  city  is  responsMe 
for  permitting  operation  of  the  stand 
and  tor  her  injury. 


DAILY  AIDS  CRIPPLE 

A  fund  of  $493.44  has  been  raised  by 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  for  Loris 
Williams,  8  years  old,  who  lost  both  legi 
when  they  were  emshed  beneath  a  freig^ 
train  he  attempted  to  ride. 


PALMER,  DEWITT  &  PALMER 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES,  NEW  YORK 

^Announce 

THE  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  OF 

THOMAS  R.  WILLIAMS 

for  20  years  a  newspaper  executive  in  Pittsburgh  and 
formerly  president  for  two  years  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

as  representative  in  middle  IV estern  territory 
with  an  office  at 

335  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Reader  Interest? 
Reader  Confidence? 


Look  At  THIS  Crowd! 


The  scene  above  is  a  visible  record  of  the  response  of  the  public  to  an  invitation  by  the  News  Leader  to 
watch  the  world  series  baseball  games,  play  by  play,  on  the  big  electric  score  board  at  News  Leader 
Square. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  substantial  example  not  only  of  the  reader  interest  of  News  Leader  subscribers  but 
also  BkS  an  indication  of  their  confidence  in  the  News  Leader's  policy  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  reading 
public. 

The  advertiser  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader  has  the  opportunity  to  COMPLETELY  COVER  THE 
LOCAL  MARKET  with  only  one  advertising  expense.  The  News  Leader’s  daily  net  paid  city  circulation  of 
50,345  provides  for  the  delivery  of  one  daily  copy  to  practically  every  home  in  the  city  circulation  area — and 
a  total  circulation  of  68,778  subscribers. 

jfichmowi 

NEWS  LEADER 


Virginians  Greatest  Newspaper 

Represented  by  the  Kelly-Smith  Company 


Atlanta 


Boston 


Chicago 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


this  desk  by  the  six  men  thus  located.  All  departments  are  equipped  with  new 
The  library  is  placed  in  the  same  end  all-steel  desks, 
of  the  room  with  the  copy  desk.  The  The  basement  or  first  floor  is  divi  led 
editor’s  office  and  teleffraph  instrument  into  press  room,  paper  storage,  boiler 
room  are  immediately  t»ck  of  the  copy  room,  garage.  , 

desk.  Telephones  are  grouped  in  the  The  press  room  is  36  x  100  ft.  ind 
center  of  the  room,  two  of  them  being  20  ft.  high.  The  paper  storage  appr<  xi- 
exlensions  of  the  city  editor’s  phones.  mately  the  same  size.  Six  hundred  ions 
By  this  arrangement  all  the  news  exec-  of  paper  can  be  kept  here, 
utives  and  their  materials  are  compactly  Flans  for  the  building  were  worked  out 
grouped.  The  society  editor  has  an  of-  by  Myron  G.  Chambers,  business  m  in- 
fice  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room,  ager,  after  he  had  spent  many  months  in 
and  the  sports  department  is  grouped  inspming  what  have  been  considered  the 
near  the  top  of  the  stairs.  most  efficient  plams  of  the  a^try. 

The  office  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  edi-  Among  these  were  the  new  building  of 
tor,  is  finished  in  early  American  style,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Wide  plank  floors,  panelling  of  knotted  Press. 
pine  in  antique  finish  and  rug  and  desk 
to  conform.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
built-in  coatroom,  bookshelves,  and  lava- 
tonr.  Blue  hangings  are  at  the  windows.  ThrM  Florida  Nmwnpmpmr  Men  Take 
The  ^posing  room  ^uipment  in-  ..  WaBmgford  Him. 

eludes:  15  machines,  eight  Linotypes  and  _ 

three  Intertypes  on  the  news  line  and  one  A  substmtial  portion  of  the  stock  of 
Intertype  and  three  Linotypes  on  the  ad  the  Wallingfwd  (Conn.)  Times  was 
line ;  two  Ludlows  with  full  range  of  purchased  this  week  by  Carleton  B. 
mats;  one  Monotype  material  caster  and  Qyma,  Edward  Qyma  and  L.  J.  Maloii^, 
an  Elrod;  saws,  mitering  machine  and  publishers  of  the  Stuurt  (Ha.)  Datly 
router  grouped  in  a  cage  in  the  center  News.  The  new  stock  holders  will  as- 
of  the  ad  room.  Individual  ad  stands  are  sume  the  duties  of  editor,  business  man- 
numbered  and  ads  are  ticketed  and  traced  agfer  and  advertising  manager  respec- 
by  number.  ,  tively. 

The  stereotype  room  is  equipped  for  present  officers  of  the  Thnw  Pub- 

wet  mats,  but  drv  mat  equipment  is  being  wiH  remain  unchanged 

installed  this  m6nth.  ^  Holr^d,  prcsidetrt;  J.  J. 

The  business  offices  arc  expertly  ^•ce"P*'csident ;  and  Major  D. 

grouped.  From  the  lobby  entrance,  a  W.  ^^tte  seerrtary  and  treasurer, 

caller  may  reach  any  department  without  ^  ^itor  and  publisher 

disturbing  any  other  group.  No  parti-  ^  Times  for  the  past  several  years, 

tions  are  used  in  the  main  office.  All-  renam  a  short  time  to  acqMint  the 

steel  counters  and  filing  cases  form  the  new  executives  with  I^  a^itiOTS. 
divisions.  remainder  cn  the  staff  will  con- 

The  cashier,  office  manager,  and  busi-  ^‘nue  as  under  the  old  managwship,  but 
ness  manager  are  ranged  across  the  front,  changes  in  make-up  have  been 

The  business  manager  has  a  private  of-  ^nrtited  and  certain  plant  changes  are 
fice.  Along  the  furtlier  side  of  the  room  P'^nned  for  the  near  future. 

are  iwivate  offices  for  the  display  ad-  mamfiv  PPnMnxirsM  MANArm 
vcrtising  manager  and  for  the  foreign  NAMED  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

advertising  department.  D.  K.  Mitchell,  until  recently  circula- 

In  the  center  space  are  grouped  the  tion  manager  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 

desks  of  the  ad  solicitors,  the  classified  Morning  Sun  has  joined  the  Pasadena 

ad  takers  and  the  lay-out  department.  Star-News  as  head  of  promotion. 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  PUBLISHING 
FROM  NEW  MODERN  BUILDING 


BUY  INTO  DAILY 


New  plant  of  Knoxville  Newt-Sentinel 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Scripps-  speeded  by  Lamson  pneumatic  tubes  al- 
iward  newspaper,  has  moved  into  though  the  distance  from  the  copy  desk 
and  modern  home.  The  building,  to  the  copy  cutter  is  comparatively  short, 
on  Church  street  one-half  block  The  composing  room  is  divided  by  a 

wide  aisle  that  leads  from  the  editorial 

-  room  in  the  front  to  the  make-up  alley 

at  the  rear  of  the  composing  room  and 
the  stereotype  room. 

®  Soundproof  walls  allow  each  depart- 

W  '  "1®**  fo  enjoy  its  own  peculiar  assort- 

k  '  .  I  ment  of  noises. 

Y  J  1  stereotype  department  is  located 

K  ^  ^  to  the  right  of  the  make-up  alley  at  the 

^  ^  rear  of  the  composing  room. 

^  Editorial  room  equipment  is  new — all- 

steel  desks  for  reporters,  steel  double- 
pedestal  desks  for  departmental  writers 
VBm  who  need  space  for  filing,  and  a  copy 
~  made  up  of  four  double-pedestal, 

..Of-  ....  desks  with  typewriter  compartments 

''  ■”*  and  one  double  desk  arranged  in  a  double- 

U  shape. 

The  managing  editor  and  the  Sunday 
editor  occupy  the  two  slots.  The  city 
editor  and  his  assistant  are  on  one  side, 
the  state  and  telegraph  editors  the  other. 
All  copyreading  and  handling  is  done  at 


fVhat  Price  Quality 


A  cheap  price  denotes  cheap  quality.  To  get 
good  merchandise  at  a  cheap  price  is  a  natural  de¬ 
sire,  but  no  one  really  expects  to  get  bargains  every 
day. 

With*  Certified  Dry  Mats,  the  price  has  been 
based  on  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  and  effort 
invested  in  the  business.  Publishers  who  have  com¬ 
pared  our  mats  with  other  dry  mats  regardless  of 
price  have,  as  a  general  rule,  decided  to  use 
Certifieds. 

Perhaps  our  policy  of  making  one  grade  of  News¬ 
paper  mat — only  the  best  we  know  how — and  of 
maintaining  the  same  price  to  all  regardless  of 
quantity  used,  has  influenced  so  many  publishers 
in  their  deci.sion.  In  the  last  analysis,  initial  price 
doesn’t  really  mean  a  thing — there  isn’t  a  product 
made  but  that  someone  can  make  it  worse  and  sell  it 
at  a  cheaper  price. 

But  what  you  can  do  with  our  mats  and  how  they 
can  help  you  in  the  production  of  a  cleanly  and 
clearly  printed  paper,  should  alone  govern  your 
choice. 

That  is  why  we  respectfully 
invite  you  to  compare.  To  com¬ 
pare  is  to  know. 


E.  J.  MmMAM  M.  G.  CHAHBMi 

from  Gay,  the  main  business  artery  of 
the  city,  is  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel 
construction,  fireproof  throughout.  There 
are  three  floors  of  approximately  equal 
efimension,  75  by  100  feet. 

The  sloping  site  provides  ground  level 
entrances  for  the  first  two  floors. 

The  editorial  and  composing  rooms  and 
the  stereotype  department  are  on  the 
top  floor.  The  business  offices,  circulation 
<Jcpartnicnt  and  auditoriuni  arc  on  the 
second  or  street  floor.  The  presses,  pa¬ 
per  storage  and  machinery  rooms  are  on 
the  first. 

The  mailing  room  is  on  a  mezzanine 
at  the  rear  of  the  press  room  and  in 
direct  connection  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  offices.  Papers  are  deliwred 
to  newsboys  at  an  alley  entrance  level 
with  the  mezzanine  and  opening  on 
Church  street.  The  boys  have  but  a 
half  block  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  street  sale  section  of  the 
dty. 

Delivery  trucks  arc  fed  by  a  short 
chute  on  the  other  side  of  the  mailing 
room  and  are  able  to  get  away  the 
State  street  level  where  traffic  is  not 
heavy  and  where  they  arc  in  direct  line 
with  the  rail  and  bus  stations. 

Interior  arrangement  is  as  efficient  as 
is  the  outside  plan  and  location. 

The  editorial,  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  groups  arc  three-in-line.  (Topy  is 


— the  most  eco^ 
nomical  method 
of  producing  all 
your  leadsy  slugs 
and  rules* 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  ClybournAve.,  Chicago 


k^DiarMATS  4 


Om  QvwUty 
,  One  Price- 

I  MADY  IN  TMt 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madieoa  Avenae.  New  Torli.  N.  Y. 
It  prinring  whh  DRY  if  AT  faeility— me  CERTIFIEDS 


BiMton  — New  York— Atlant*  —  San  Francisco 


LUDLOW  eUALITT  VLUa  COMPOSITION 


-  > 
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Average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  for 
October  this  year  and  October,  1927.  Only  copies  actually 
paid  for  by  readers  in  cash  are  included  in  this  statement. 


Evening 

Morning 

Sunday 

City— 

1928  .  . 

....  151,030 

148,556 

149,159 

1927  ... 

.  144,400 

140,592 

142,437 

Suburban — 

1928  .. 
1927  ... 

_  27,097 

.  24,688 

26,897 

24,604 

30,418 

27,622 

Country — 

1928  .. 

1927  ... 

_  83.060 

.  79,257 

83,656 

79,599 

122,826 

118,854 

Totals — 

1928  .  . 
1927  ... 

_ 261,187 

.  248,345 

259,109 

244,795 

302,403 

288,913 

Gain  12,842  Gain  14,314  Gain  13,490 

In  October  The  Kansas  City  Star  printed  2,668,191  lines  of 
paid  advertising,  a  gain  of  90,382  lines  over  October,  1927. 


261,187  Subscribers! 

Fifth  Successive  Month  of 
Circulation  Records  and 
Advertising  Gains 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  for 
October  was  261,187,  a  gain  of  12,842  subscribiers  over  a  year 
ago.  This  is  the  largest  circulation  The  Star  has  ever  enjoyed. 

The  gains  have  been  in  all  divisions — city,  suburban  and  country.  Each 
group  shows  the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  The  Star. 

This  summer  and  fedl  have  marked  a  period  of  rapid  progress  for 
The  Star.  In  each  month  for  five  months  a  new  circulation  record  for 
that  month  has  been  established.  Now  comes  October,  and  not  only 
surpasses  previous  October  figures,  but  smashes  the  all-time  record  for 
any  month  of  any  year. 

The  advertising  lineage  is  equally  gratifying.  Every  month  for 
five  months  has  shown  substantial  gains.  The  October  total 
for  tbe  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  editions  was  2,668,191 
lines.  It  is  notable  that,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  only  four  Sundays 
in  October  this  year  as  against  five  Idst  year,  a  substantial  gain  of  90,382 
lines  has  been  made. 


THE  KANSAS 
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NEWS  WRITERS  EXPECT  HOOVER  TO 
CONTINUE  “SPOKESMAN**  PLAN 

President  Elect  Will  Produce  More  Copy  Than  Coolidge  in 
White  House  but  Not  as  Much  as  Wilson,  Harding  or 
Roosevelt,  Washington  Men  Say 

(By  telf graph  to  Editob  &  Pt-aLitHu) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  8. — As 
President  of  the  United  States,  Herbert 
Hoover  will  create  a  fair  vdume  of  news, 
but  it  will  be  very  much  of  the  “Cut  and 
dried”  type,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wash- 
injjton  correspondents  who  have  “covered” 
Mr.  Hoover  during  the  eight  years  he  has 
been  a  Cabinet  member. 

He  may  produce  a  little  more  copy  than 
CofJidge,  but  not  so  miKh  as  Wilson  and 
Harding,  and  certainly  nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  days  of  Roosevelt,  or  what 
was  anticipated  if  (jovemor  Smith  had 
been  elected. 

Judging  from  his  record  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  then  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  practically  all  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  utter¬ 
ances  on  important  questions  will  be  given 
to  the  Washington  correspondents  in  the 
form  of  mimeographed  copies  of  state¬ 
ments  prepared  with  extreme  care  in  ad¬ 
vance.  While  Mr.  Hoover  was  running 
for  President  he  had  prepared  in  advance 
mimeographed  copies  of  his  answers  to 
questions  he  anticipated  the  reporters 
would  ask.  This  was  directly  following 
the  system  pursued  by  him  while  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce. 

It  is  expected  Mr.  Hoover  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  plan  of  not  permitting 
direct  quotation  of  the  President  under 
any  circumstances,  but  allowing  the  re¬ 
porters  to  indicate  what  the  President 
had  to  sAy  as  expression  of  views  by 
the  “White  House  Spokesman.” 

This  system  was  inaugurated  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  his  second  term  after  he 
had  become  embarrassed  by  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  his  views  as  expressed  by  some 
of  the  Washington  correspondents.  Hard¬ 
ing  continued  it,  and  so  has  President 
Coolidge. 

Many  Washington  correspondents  seem 
to  feel  that  Hoover  will  be  less  reticent 
after  he  is  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
W  hite  House  than  he  has  been  during  the 
campaign.  Very  rarely  did  Hoover  per¬ 
mit  direct  quotations  from  his  press  con¬ 
ferences  during  the  campaign,  unless  he 
had  prepared  statements  prior  to  the 
conference.  “The  official  spokesman” 
was  present  all  during  his  campaign,  in 
contrast  to  the  free  and  easy  quotation 
permitted  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Hoover’s  lack  of  experience  as  a  can¬ 
didate  was  largely  the  cause  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  i^mit  direct  quotations  during 
the  campaign,  these  correspondents  argue, 
but  he  will  feel  more  sure  of  himself 
after  he  is  inaugurated. 

Analyzed  down  to  its  essence,  the 
opinion  of  Washington  correspondents 
seems  to  be  that  the  next  administration 
under  Hoover  will  make  much  front  page 
news,  but  that  care  will  be  exercised  in 
the  way  that  news  is  presented  to  corre¬ 
spondents,  at  press  conferences  or  in 


any  other  way  Hoover  decides  to  give  out 
White  House  news  and  opinion. 

Frederic  William  Wile,  who  has 
known  the  President-elect  personally  for 
some  17  years,  and  was  in  Europe  with 
him  when  Hoover  was  organizing  the 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium, 
is  hopeful  that  the  “spokesman”  will  be 
bann^  from  the  White  House  after 
next  March  4,  and  is  sure  that  the  new 
administration  will  develop  much  news 
of  importance.  He  said: 

“Herbert  Hoover  should  make  a  first- 
class  news  president.  I  have  known  no 
man  in  .American  public  life  with  a 
keener  publicity  sense.  He  always 
realized  the  value  of  news  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  I  am  convinced  he  will  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  it  in  the  White  House.  Our 
colleagues  who  have  habitually  attended 
‘Hoover  conferences’  at  the  Commerce 
Department  are,  I  think,  ardent  Hoover- 
ites  in  respect  of  their  admiration  of 
his  treatment  of  news-hunters.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  found  the  President-elect 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  thoM  of  real 
value.  He  is  not  a  loquacious  per¬ 
sonality,  but  he  is  very  often  in  com¬ 
municative  mood,  and  as  a  rule  always 
has  something  worth  communicating.  I 
think  Hoover  has  made  the  front  page, 
on  the  average,  oftener  than  any  man  in 
Washington  during  the  past  five  years 
with  the  single  exception  of  President 
Coolidge.  That  is  a  tribute  to  the  kind 
of  stuff  he  is  accustomed  to  dispense  to 
news-gatherers. 

“If  the  Californian  adheres  to  his 
campaign  practice,  we  would  seem  to 
be  on  the  threshold  of  another  ‘official 
spokesman’  regime,  or  something  .  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  anomaly.  Washington 
ct)rrespondents,  as  you  know,  are  a  house 
divided  against  itself  on  the  subject  of 
VNhite  House  direct  quotation.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  favor  it.  President-elect 
Hoover  has  had  plenty  of  expetieiKe  ai^ 
practice,  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  his 
trusting  himself  to  the  question-and- 
answer  system  instead  of  perpetuating 
the  institution  of  semi-censorship  of 
White  House  news-reporting  now  in 
vogue.” 

David  I^wrence  believes  that  Mr. 
Hoover  will  produce  plenty  of  news  from 
the  White  House.  He  thinks  the  new 
President  will  give  considerable  thought 
to  working  out  a  plan  that  will  be  better 
than  the  present  one  of  having  the  Presi¬ 
dent  speak  through  “The  White  House 
Spokesman.”  but  regards  any  change 
from  the  present  plan  as  possessing  ex¬ 
tremely  important  difficulties. 

“I  anticipate  that  Herbert  Hower  will 
be  a  good  news  source,”  he  said.  “He 
thoroughly  understands  the  value  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  and  the  desirability  of 
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the  President  getting  his  views  properly 
before  the  public. 

“Mr.  Hoover,  I  believe,  appreciates  the 
difficulty  of  the -‘White  House  Spokes¬ 
man’  situation,  and  is  as  anxious  as  any¬ 
one  to  work  out  some  i^an  that  will 
satisfy  all  concerned.  Preparing  a  plan 
that  will  satisfy  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  and  adequately  protect  the 
President  against  controversies  based  on 
fragmentary  or  varying  reports  is  almost 
a  job  for  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.” 

Ray  T.  Tucker,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Telegram, 
who  traveled  with  Hoover  extensively 
during  the  campaign,  and  whose  article, 
“Is  Hoover  Human?”  appears  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  North  American 
Review,  said: 

“Herbert  Hoover  may  prove  a  very 
diffident  and  difficult  President  for  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  and  yet  he  may 
not.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  news 
one  likes  to  write  and  the  public  wants 
to  read.  He  will  undoubtedly  continue 
the  spokesman  system,  as  he  did  during 
the  campaign,  supplementing  it  with 
formidable  lundouts  concerning  executive 
activities. 

“These  may  contain  big  news — new 
projects  undertaken,  old  ones  completed — 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  hot  or  spot  news. 
Moreover,  Hoover  detests  personalities 
in  politics  or  journalism  or  biography — 
the  little  things  most  people  like  to 
know  about  men  in  high  place,  the  little 
things  that  make  readable  stories.  In 
short,  by  comparison  with  the  California 
engineer  whose  bid  for  the  White  House 
has  been  accepted,  the  reserved  but 
eccentric  and  picturesque  Calvin  Coolidge 
may  be  looked  back  on  as  the  Ivy  Lee 
of  American  politics.” 

“I  think  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  inclined 
to  talk  much  more  freely  now  than  he 
has  been  during  the  campaign,”  said 
William  Hard,  another  veteran  of  the 
WRshington  news-chasers.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Who’s  Hoover?”,  an  intimate 
biography  of  the  President-elect,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  “on 
his  own"  to  other  papers. 


“He  has  done  no  more  and  no  less, 
so  far  as  I  can  sec,  than  any  other  man 
in  public  life,  as  regards  dealings  with 
the  press.  All  of  them  make  distinction 
between  talking  for  publication  and  ‘for 
your  information.’ 

“As  for  the  ‘spokesman,’  that  pi  rase 
was  the  invention  of  the  correspondents 
themselves  to  cover  up  their  lack  of 
authority  for  statements  emanating  from 
the  V\  hite  House.  I  don’t  see  how  Mr. 
Hoover  can  keep  them  from  continuing 
the  fiction  if  they  want  to.” 

Leo  R.  Sack,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  less  hoi>eful 
than  Mr.  Hard  or  Mr.  Wile.  He  said: 

“Unless  Mr.  Hoover,  as  President,  is 
a  different  person  from  the  Herbert 
Hoover  who  was  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  the  White  House  after  the  new 
administration  has  announced  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policies,  will  be  dull  from 
a  news  standpoint. 

“What  Mr.  Hoover  will  have  to  say 
will  be  well  thought  out  and  in  advance. 
In  most  instances  it  probably  will  take 
the  form  of  official  typewritten  state¬ 
ments.  The  ‘official  spokesman’  or  some 
successor  will  be  present  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  ever.  Mr.  Hoover  will  not  be 
caught  in  any  publicity  pitfalls.  In  re¬ 
trospect  President  Coolidge  may  appear 
as  a  talkative  person  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Hoover. 

“When  occasion  demands,  however,  Mr. 
Hoover  will  utilize  the  newspapers  and 
he  will  use  them  effectively,  too,  for  no 
man  in  Washington,  in  my  opinion,  knows 
the  value  and  persuasiveness  of  construc¬ 
tive  publicity  better  than  he.” 

Miss  Cora  Rigby,  head  of  the  W'ash- 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Christian  Scienct 
Monitor,  who  has  also  covered  Hoover 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  said  : 

“I  first  saw  Herbert  Hoover  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  London  in  1914.  Busy  as  he  was 
ameliorating  the  hardships  of  stranded 
.Americans,  he  had  time  to  give  a  helpful 
word  to  distracted  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

“As  Food  Administrator  we  were  able 
to  get  to  Hoover  and  to  get  from  him 
more  information  than  we  could  use." 
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advertising  ruled 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

Expenditures  Cannot  Be  Deducted 
from  Income  Tax  Returns  as 
Losses.  Circuit  Court 
Rules 

Exp*  iditures  for  advertising  are 
(apttal  investments  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
nted  from  income  tax  returns  as  losses, 
acoordnig  to  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eightli  District,  Nov.  5,  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  H.  Mastin  vs.  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mastin,  in  his  petition,  claimed  an 
alloaance,  in  making  up  his  income  tax 
for  1919,  of  $4,245.25  which  he  had 
handed  over  to  the  firm  of  Brent  & 
Crittenden,  real  estate  agents,  for  adver¬ 
tising  certain  real  estate  owned  by  the 
Mastin  Realty  and  Mining  Company. 
This  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  his 
decision  was  upheld  by  the  Court. 

In  handling  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
lodge  Booth,  a  circuit  judge,  wrote  in 
part; 

“The  petitioner  paid  out  the  money  be¬ 
cause  he  deemed  it  an  advantageous 
movement  for  the  corporation  and  its 
stockholders.  The  Mastin  Realty  &  Min¬ 
ing  Company  and  others  owned  large 
property  interests  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  principal  business  district  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  A  movement  was  started  by 
the  parties  to  advertise  this  section.  The 
amount  so  paid  to  Brent  &  Crittenden 
»-as  to  be  distributed  by  them. 

“The  payment  was  therefore  made  not 
petitioner  to  advertise  his  own  real 
estate;  not  by  the  corporation  to  ad- 
rertisf  real  estate  owned  by  it;  but  by 
petitioner  as  a  voluntary  one.  It  was, 
in  our  opinion,  a  capital  expenditure, 
which  might  enhance  the  value  of  peti¬ 
tioner’s  stock  by  increasing  the  value  of 
the  latKls  of  the  corporation.  It  was  not 


a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
under  discussion.  Duffy  v.  Central  R.  Co. 
of  X.  J.,  268  U.  S.  55. 

"We  think  tliat  the  orders  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  .\ppcals  were  correct." 

ABITIBI  RESTARTS  MILLS 

Machine*  Shut  Down  to  Limit  Produc¬ 
tion  Begin  Operation  Again 

Machines  which  have  been  shut  down 
for  some  time  in  connection  with  efforts 
of  some  Canadian  newsprint  producers 
to  limit  production  and  keep  up  prices, 
have  been  again  put  in  operation  by  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
This  development  in  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  became  known  Oct.  29,  when  L.  R. 
Wilson,  vice-president  and  managing 
director  of  Abitibi,  stated: 

“The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  have  started  up  one  additional 
newsprint  machine  in  their  mill  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  two  additional 
newsprint  machines  in  their  mill  at 
Espanola,  Ont.  This  is  to  take  care  of 
additional  orders  they  have  covering  the 
balance  of  the  year.’’ 

AUE  BUYS  ON  COAST 

Former  Iowa  Publisher  Now  Controls 
Whittier  (Cal.)  News 

John  F.  D.  Aue,  former  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  has 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
IFhitti.r  (Cal.)  News.  Mr,  Aue  came 
to  California  directly  after  selling  his 
interest  in  the  Hawk-Eye  and  began 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Whittier  News. 

Rex  B.  Kennedy,  who  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  has  been  editor  and  a  half 
owner,  will  continue  in  the  capacity  of 
managing  editor  and  Mr,  Aue  will  be 
(xiblisher. 

M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  representing  Palmer, 
DeW’itt  &  Palmer,  of  New  York  City, 
negotiated  the  sale. 


EDITOR  TELLS  AD  MEN 
TO  READ  OWN  PAPER 

Mahoney  of  Boston  American  Illus¬ 
trates  by  Telling  of  a  Reporter 
Whom  He  Fined  for  Ignorance 
of  Another’s  Story 

"Know  your  own  paper,’’  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  instructive 
talks  to  the  advertising  men  and  others 
of  the  Hearst  Boston  newspaper  group 
on  Oct.  29,  by  Edward  R.  Mahoney, 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  series  of  talks  were  arranged 
for  by  Eugene  W.  Parsons,  publisher, 
and  Walter  L.  Thomas,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  The  next  one  will  be  by  Malcolm 
S.  Lunn,  circulation  manager  of  the 
American. 

Mr.  Mahoney  covered  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  features  of  the  .\merican, 
paying  special  tribute  to  Arthur  Hris- 
iiane. 

“Often  we  hear  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  we  print  too  many  stories  of  crime 
and  of  a  sensational  nature,’’  he  said. 
“I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  American  prints  less  sordid 
crime  than  any  other  newspaper  in  New 
England.  A  story  like  the  Sacco-Van- 
zetti  case  is  given  both  barrels,  because 
of  it’s  world-wide  importance  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  small  stuff  goes  out  of  the 
window. 

“We  do  insist  upon  accuracy.  In  cov¬ 
ering  a  fire  we  might  be  told  by  the 
owner  of  the  building  that  his  loss  is 
$100,000.  The  fire  chief’s  estimate  is 
$30,000.  The  owner’s  estimate  makes 
the  best  headline,  but  we  insist  upon  pick¬ 
ing  the  chief’s  estimate  on  the  loss. 

“Newspaper  men  get  indifferent  at 
times,  especially  after  the  flush  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  worn  off.  They  fail  to 
read  anything  in  the  paper  but  their  own 
stories.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  department  to 
read  their  own  paper  as  it  is  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  department.  To  sell 


your  newsapper  advertising  space  you 
must  know  vour  paper.  You  must  have 
faith  in  it.  Faith  is  knowledge  and  with¬ 
out  knowle<lge  you  cannot  have  faith. 
Frequently  an  advertising  man  is  called 
upon  to  explain  an  editorial  or  some¬ 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  his  paper, 
llis  answer  is  vital  for  uiion  that  answer 
often  depends  the  gain  or  loss  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  ckillars  to  his  publication. 

“Some  years  ago.  while  serving  as  city 
editor,  I  insisted  up*in  the  members  of 
the  staff  reading  the  jiaper.  Putting  the 
idea  to  test  one  morning  I  assigned  a 
man  to  a  big  story  that  another  man  had 
been  covering.  He  declared  he  could  not 
do  so  as  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
case.  .Vnother  man  was  called  upon. ,  He 
had  read  the  story.  The  first  went  home. 
When  he  did  return,  he  said  'Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey,  1  was  short  three  day’s  pay  this 
w  eek — how  come  ?’ 

“Then  1  told  him  the  experieiKe  I 
h-ad  in  getting  a  garage  built  in  my  yard. 
‘But  I  haven’t  my  saw  and  h.ammer  with 
me,’  declared  the  carpenter.  'That’s  up 
to  you — if  you  haven’t  your  saw  ami 
hammer  with  you  1  am  not  going  to  pay 
you  while  you  go  home  to  get  them.’ 

“That  is  just  the  situation  of  .the 
newsiiajH-r  man  who  does  not  know  his 
own  paper — he  has  not  brought  his  tools 
with  him.” 

LEATHEROCK  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Mrs.  J.  W.  I.awton  has  sold  the 
Arapaho  (Okla.)  Bee  to  W.  K.  Leath- 
erock.  publisher  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  Chnmicle  and  the  Custer  County 
IV eekly  Chronicle.  The  Bee,  founded 
in  1892,  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers 
established  in  western  Oklahoma. 

LEAVES  DAILY  HELD 

After  being  published  for  one  week 
as  a  daily,  the  Perry  County  Tribune, 
New  Lexington,  O.,  has  gone  back  to  a 
semi-weekly.  The  paper  with  the  New 
Lexington  Herald,  was  recently  purchased 
by  N.  W.  Ralston,  formerly  of  Urbana 
and  Circleville. 


A  N  Preferred 


ON  the  Pacilfic  Coast  after- 

noon  papers  are  preferred  ,  I 
— and  how!  In  a  recent  survey 
made  by  the  journalism  class  of 
the  College  of  Puget  Sound,  / 
Tacoma,  200  representative  citi-  /  u 
zens  were  questioned.  49  liked  (£ 
morning  newspapers,  39  had  no 
preference,  and  log  preferred  a/- 
temoon  newspapers! 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  people  say 
it  with  subscriptions.  Circulation 
figures  prove  that  Portlanders  prefer 
afternoon  papers.  Three  of  the  four 
Portland  papers  are  afternoon  papers 
— and  The  Journal  is  Portland’s  first 
choice.  ABC  audit  shows  that  The 
Journal  has  the  largest  daily  city  and 
suburban  circulation  of  all  Portland 
newspapers. 


West  Coast.  When  it’s  three  p. 
m.  in  New  York  it’s  noon  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

That  means  —  final  stock  quo¬ 
tations,  final  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  scores,  all  the  late  news 
gets  into  the  afternoon  papers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  Jour¬ 
nal  readers  like  to  read  their 
news  the  day  it  happens! 


And  what’s  more,  it’s  all  good,  clean 
circulation.  Portlanders  buy  The 
Journal  because  they  like  to  read  it! 

Nature  has  given  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  edge 
by  making  three  hours’  difference  in 
time  between  the  East  Coast  and  the 


Vortiand- Oregon 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

Represented  Nationally  by 

REYNOLDS- HTZGERALD,  Inc. 

NrwYoBK . :  West  4ith  St. 

CmcAoo  .  ,  203  North  Wabash  Ave. 
PniiADiiPHi*  .  .  .  1324  Chestnut  Sc. 

San  Fbancisco . $8  Sutter  Sc. 

LosAnoslss  .  .  117  West  Ninth  St. 

SiATTit . . .  H.  R.  Ferriss.  3322  White  Bid*. 


N.  Y.  AGENCY  COUNCIL  “™e  editor  as  pubusher- 
ELECTS  GROESBECK 


Tliu  U  of  Fall  Mooting  of 

BusioM*  Editors  Not.  IS*  16 

The  theme  of  “The  Editor  as  a  Pub¬ 
lisher"  will  be  taken  up  at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Cmference  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Paper  Editors  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York,  Nov.  IS  and  16.  The 

_ _ _ _ ^  _ _ _  _ _ _  subject  will  be  discussed  by  an  editor,  a 

beck-Heam,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  publisher,  an  advertising  manager,  a  cir- 

'  plrrtHl  chairman  culatioa  manager  and  an  advertiser, 

of  the  New  names  to  he  announced. 

York  council  of  '  ■ 

the|  American 
Assoeialion  o  f 
A  d  V  e  r  terising 
Agencies.  H  e 
succeeds  James 
Mackay,  general 
manager  of  the 
H.  E.  Lesan 
Company.  George 
Gouge,  vice- 
president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  was 
named  vice- 
chairman,  and 
Fred  Walsh  of  the  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  secretary. 

,\fter  he  was  graduated  from  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  with  an  A.  B.  and 
Columbia  University  with  an  M.  A.,  Mr. 

Groesback  spent  several  years  as  a  free 
lance  writer.  Many  short  stories  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  the  magazines  where 
now  advertisements  he  writes  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

From  free  lancing,  Mr.  Groesbeck 
gravitated  into  the  agency  field,  and  in 
1914  was  associated  with  Harry  Porter 
in  organizing  the  Harry  Porter  Com¬ 
pany.  He  organized  his  present  agency 


Named  Chairman  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  Group 
Succeeding  James  Mackay — 

Fred  Walsh,  Newell-Emmett, 

Is  Secretary 


I^TLANnc 

Edition 


OUTSIDERS  TO  TALK  AT 
S.-H.  MEETING 


“What  I,  an  advertiser,  ws 
newspaper"  has  been  selected 
of  the  topics  on  the  program 
conference  of 
business  man- 
agers  the 

Shipps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  to  be  JjH 

held  French 

Lick,  Ind.,  Nov. 

13-14.  Speaking 
under  this  general 
heading,  will  be 
Frederick  VJ. 

Dickinson,  adver- 
tising  and  assist- 
sales  man- 


What 

Regional  Editions 
Offer  the  Advertiser 


Kensctr  Gkosrf.ck 


^HE  Christian  Science  Monitor  prints  three 
distinct  editions  daily — one  for  the  Atlantic 
Seabo^d  states  and  Europe,  another  for  the  Central 
states,  and  a  third  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  states — making  possible  a  regional 
placement  of  advertising. 

Instead  of  only  one  flat  rate  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  editions,  a  lower  rate  is  in  effect  for 
advertisers  desiring  to  use  only  two  editions,  and  a 
still  lower  rate  for  those  whose  limited  distribution 
justifies  them  in  advertising  in  only  one  geographi¬ 
cal  section. 

Many  manufacturers  with  only  regional  distribu¬ 
tion  are  'availing  themselves  of  Regional  Advertis¬ 
ing  at  Regional  Rates,  w'hile  those  wanting  the 
worldwide  coverage  of  the  Monitor  use  all  editions. 

National  Advertisers  whose  product  has  only  re¬ 
gional  distribution,  and  .\gencies  representing  such 
accounts,  will  find  Regional  Advertising  at  Regional 
Rates  well  worth  their  attention. 


BRITISH  EDITORS  ON  COAST 


Men  Meet  Visiting  Group  W.  W.  Haw 

Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  newspaper  ” 

puMishers  combined  efforts  in  giving  the 
group  of  14  Bntish  journalists  now 
touring  the  Lnited  States,  a  royal  wel-  Don’t  h 

come  upon  arriving  in  California  Nov.  1.  Newspapers  ” 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  their  honor  p.  1"*" 
at  the  Hotel  Huntngton  in  Pasadena  at  «,;ii  i 

which  ,he  following  tjliforn^w,-  gShh  nd^j;  i, 
pa^rmen  were  hosts;  Harry  O^dler,  ^ 

publisher,  Los  Angeles  Ttmes;  Lon  F.  „r  'iL 

Chapin,  associate  publisher,  Pasadena  5[;!*'“2ers  w 
Star-Neuss;  E.  A.  Dickson,  publisher,  Newsoaner  ’Ca 
Los  Angeles  Express;  J.  B.  Long,  execu-  .  . 

tive  secretary,  California  Newspaper  oi  ..  u. 
Publishers’  -Association ;  F.  F.  Runyon,  ‘ 

editor,  Pasadena  Ei>ening  Post;  C»eorge  «  ^ 

C.  Young,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Ex-  otiose  subiect 
ominer;  F.  W.  Kellogg  and  John  Steven  Kho'^ 
McGroarty.  A  large  number  of  city  of-  Marjjet,” 
ficials  were  also  present.  Dr.  John  Frank  VN'  F 
Willis  Baer,  Pasadena  banker,  arranged  Cincinna 

the  luncheon.  toastmaster  at 

The  party  was  entertained  in  San  Diego  u.  jo 
Thursday,  Nov.  8,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  so^iate  editor  r 
Hotel  El  Cortez  by  the  three  daily  news-  Telegram  who 
papers  of  San  Diego.  A  dinner  was  also  _  Prn<tiig-».r 
given  by  Milton  A.  McRae  at  bis  Cali-  ia„..  Pollock 
fornia  residence  in  San  Diego.  The  party  » .  ’ 

left  Friday  for  the  Grand  Canyon,  thence  «nen 

to  New  York.  Howard  Supplj 

On  their  return  to  New  \ork  will  be  p|^j| 

entertained  at  a  luncheon  to  be  given  by  vii.-i,  o  ’  i 
the  English  Speaking  Union  in  the  Hotel  «'/ 

Roosevelt.  Nov.  27.  Dr.  John  H.  Finlev  J 

of  the  New  York  Times  will  preside  and  c-_wZ 
their  will  be  short  addresses  by  Sir 
George  Armstrong.  Bart..  Alan  Pitt 
Robins,  Esq..  W.  J.  T.  Collins.  Esq., 

P.  B.  M.  Roberts.  Esq.,  and  VVilliam  gJaff  exlrSI 
Ciarke,  Esq.,  all  representing  the  British  Tuesda  •  i 
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Iowa  Benefits  from  Mississippi  Waterway 

$^^20  OOO^TERMI^^^^^^  A^oiv  Ready  to  Handle  River  Freight 

FOR  RIVER  TRAFFIC  i -  -  -■  '  ="T 


Two  Million  lowano  Attend 
State,  County  and  Diatrlot 
Faire  Annually. 


Combination  Rail  and  Water 

Freight  Ratea  Offer  Big 
Saving  to  Shippera 

Burlington. — With  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  netv  $220,000 
Municipal  River  Terminals 
here  last  month,  shippers  of 
Burlington  and  Iowa  receive 
the  advantage  of  joint  rail  and 
water  rates  both  north  and 
south  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
Baking  it  possible  to  ship  from 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  all 
farts  of  the  world  and  afford¬ 
ing  substantial  savings  In 
freight  costs. 

Vote  $250,000  Bond  Issue 

When  Burlington  was  first 
designated  by  the  government 
as  one  of  the  river  cities  ad- 
rantageonsly  situated  for  a 
river  terminal,  the  citizens 
•elzed  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  city  a  port  of  the 
world  by  voting  a  $250,000 
bond  issue  to  cover  the  cost  of 
erecting  terminals.  With  the 
work  completed,  the  complete 
facilities  of  the  Inland  Water¬ 
ways  f'orporation’s  barge  line, 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
fovernment,  are  now  available 
to  this  territory. 

Some  conception  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  new  freight 
outlet  to  Iowa  shippers  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that,  since 
the  dock  was  opened  for  use, 
1(0,000  bushels  of  grain  had 
hoen  shipped  up  to  the  middle 
of  October,  with  350,000  addi¬ 
tional  bushels  ready  to  move 
down  the  river.  The  estimate 
si  gfain  shipments  for  next 
year  through  the  port  of  Bur- 
Itagton  is  placed  in  excess  of 
1,000,000  bushels.  Already 
large  shipments  of  hardware, 
flass.  peat  moss,  grain,  pro¬ 


Depending  largely  upon  Iowa 
farmers  for  its  support,  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Congress,  which  was  held 
at  Waterloo  in  October,  broke 
the  records  of  all  previous 
shows  both  in  attendance  and 
in  gate  receipts.  During  the 
seven  days  of  the  congress, 
more  than  160,000  people 
passed  through  the  gates,  40,- 
000  of  them  on  a  single  day. 

Exhibits  Also  Set  Record 

WTille  the  best  herds  in  the 
country  were  on  exhibition  at 
the  cattle  pavilion,  the  Tenth 
Annual  Belgian  Horse  Show 
and  the  Eighth  Annual  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Congress,  which 
were  held  In  conjunction  with 
the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  in¬ 
cluded  the  exhibits  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  Belgian  breed¬ 
ers  and  prize  poultry  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  more  than  a  hundred 
automobiles  were  on  display 
in  the  automobile  building,  and 
the  radio  show,  which  occu¬ 
pied  an  entire  exhibition  hall, 
contained  the  products  of 
America’s  leading  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Included  among  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  were  those  of 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Canadian 
government,  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  the  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  others. 
In  short,  Waterloo’s  annual 
cattle  congress  not  only  rivals 
a  state  fair  in  features,  but  in 
attendance  as  well. 

Farmers  Feeling  Better 

The  fact  that  Iowa  farmers 
attended  the  show  in  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers,  with  more  of 
them  placing  their  livestock  on 
exhibition  than  ever  before,  is 
taken  by  close  students  of  the 
Iowa  situation  to  signify  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  among  farm  people 
than  has  been  apparent  in 
many  years.  Not  only  are  they 
prosperous,  but  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  an  active  Interest 
in  a  show  of  this  kind  indicates 
a  corresponding  interest  in 
waiTs  to  improve  their  farming 
methods.  Their  purchases 
livestock  and  farm  machinery, 
as  well  as  their  interest  in  new 
cars  and  radio  sets,  holds  out 
the  promise  of  brisk  business 
among  the  farm  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Iowa’s 
state,  county  and  district  fairs 
are  one  of  the  surest  signs  of 
itB  tremendous  buying  power. 
Last  season  2,007,183  lowans, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
state’s  population,  attended  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  and  the 
eighty-eight  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  fairs. 


There  are  three  dtrxsi<m»  of  the  dock  facilUteit  at  Burlinaton:  the  pnrknge  dork  slknirn  in  the 
foreground;  the  bulk  dock  where  n  traveling  railroad  crane  unloads  hearg  bulk  freight  directly 
from  barges  to  freight  cars  or  loads  from  freight  oars  to  barges,  and  the  grain  dock  at  the  grain  elc. 
vator,  shoun  in  the  background.  This  elevator  U  said  to  be  the  largest  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  hatHng  a  capacity  of  mnfioo  bushels  of  grain. 


duce,  furniture,  farm  imjfie- 
ments,  sugar,  coffee,  canned 
goods,  auto  radiators,  tinware, 
sheet  metal,  paint  and  many 
other  products  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Burlington  or 
shipped  from  the  Burlington 
docks. 

Other  Iowa  Cities  Profit 

This  year  $4,300,000  is  being 
spent  by  the  government  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Mississippi  river  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
a  large  share  of  which  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  Iowa.  Du¬ 
buque  already  has  river  ter¬ 
minals  for  handling  barge  line 
freight.  The  sea  wall  recently 
built  across  the  waterfront  at 
Davenport  permits  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  cargos  from  barges. 
Keokuk  and  Muscatine  also 
are  equipped  to  receive  and 
ship  river  transported  goods, 
and  new  dock  facilities  are 
now  under  construction  at  Fort 
Madison. 

Bridges  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  all  these  cities 
link  the  Iowa  highway  system 
with  that  of  Illinois. 


lished  as  because  the  farmer 
is  coming  to  the  realization 
that  his  hens  are  one  of  his 
surest  .sources  of  Income  and 
deserve  better  treatment.’' 

According  to  the  Standard 
Statistics  Company,  Daven¬ 
port’s  volume  of  business  in 
September  was  15.4  per  cent 
higher  than  the  September 
average  for  the  years  between 
1920  and  1924.  ReUil  and 
wholesale  sales  reached  the 
highest  mark  of  the  past  10 
years.  • 

New  Plant  for  City 

The  White  and  Wyckoff 
Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  has 
leased  a  plant  in  Davenport 
where  it  will  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  stationery. 
Officials  of  the  company  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  the  next  few 
years  the  Davenport  plant  will 
rival  the  Holyoke  plant  in  im¬ 
portance. 


Davenport. — Reports  of  In¬ 
creasing  business  activity  in 
Davenport  territory  come  from 
many  quarters.  Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  the 
general  opinion  here  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  immediate  future 
are  brighter  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years  are  the 
statements  of  the  McClelland 
Company,  the  Oordon-Van  Tine 
Company,  the  White  and  Wyc¬ 
koff  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  local  retail  merchants. 
Biggest  September  In  History 
The  McClelland  Company, 
manufacturers  of  mlllwork  in 
Davenport  since  1864,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  more  men  were 
employed  in  September  than 
in  any  previous  month  in  the 
company’s  history.  The  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  month  was  also  the 
highest  it  has  ever  been,  and 
with  more  men  working  than 
ever  before,  they  were  still  un¬ 
able  to  fill  orders  except  by 
working  overtime,  with  a  full 
day  on  Saturday. 

M.  L.  Coleman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oordon-Van  Tine 
Company,  nationally  known 
numufacturers  of  buildings  and 
building  materials,  reports  that 
the  past  September  exceeded 
any  single  month  in  the  history 
of  the  business. 

Corn  Balt  Prosperous 
"There  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  building  in¬ 
terest  among  the  farmers  of 
the  Com  Belt  all  year,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “and  our  own  home 
zone  has  shown  a  larger  in¬ 
crease  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Cora  Belt."  Mr.  Coleman 
also  commented  on  the  record- 
breaking  number  of  poultry 
bouses  his  company  has  sold 
within  the  past  few  months, 
pointing  out  that  “these 
poultry  bouse  sales  are  being 
made  to  people  already  own¬ 
ing  farms.  This  Indicates 
that  it  is  not  as  much  because 
new  flocks  are  being  estab¬ 


Theatres  Improved 
Washington.  —  Improvements 
in  the  buildings  of  two  local 
moving  picture  houses  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  them  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  At  the 
new  Graham  theatre  new  seats 
are  being  installed,  with  a  new 
entrance,  including  modem  dis¬ 
play  cases  and  improved  light¬ 
ing  equipment,  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  Pox  theatre. 


iVDVERTISERS  who  understand  the  Iowa 
market  know  from  experience  that  it  cannot  be 
covered  by  any  single  newspaper.  The  use  of 
newspapers  in  these  twenty-two  commercial 
centers  is  necessary  in  getting  your  full  share 
of  the  Iowa  business. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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Council  Bluffs.  —  Paying 
$40,000  cash,  Joe  O’Hara  Imught 
Frank  Keenan’s  160-acre  farm 
near  Shenandoah  recently  for 
$250  an  acre;  a  160-acre  farm 
near  Manson  was  sold  at  about 
the  same  time  for  $200  an 
acre.  Other  transactions  in 
farm  land  about  Council  Bluffs 
have  included  the  sale  of  80 
acres  near  Shenandoah  for 
$150  an  acre;  160  acres  near 
Hartley  for  $164  an  acre,  and 
160  acres  near  Fontanelle  for 
$150  an  acre. 
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CANDY  INDUSTRY  PROTESTS  AD  COPY 
PLACED  FOR  LUCKY  STRIKES 

American  Tobacco  Company  Censured  by  National  Confection¬ 
ers  Association  for  Advertisements  Quoting  Preferences 
of  Celebrities  for  a  Smoke  Over  “Sweets” 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  organ- 
ized  candy  industry  are  protesting 
advertisements  being  placed  by  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  advertising  Lucky  Strike  ciga¬ 
rettes.  The  advertisements  quote  the 


I  know  an  easy  way  to  keep  from 

getting  fat . Light  a  Lucky^ 

instead  of  eating  sweets^^  -jit 

Mr/ 


It’s  toasted 

No Tbsot  Irrrtsuow - ^ Caw^h. 


Example  of  testimonial  copy  objected 
to  by  confectioners 

preference  of  a  number  of  celebrities  for 
a  smoke  instead  of  “sweets.” 

George  H.  Williamson,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  committee  of  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association,  this  week  sent 
members  and  the  trade  press  a  resolution 
passed  condemning  the  tobacco  company 
for  what  it  contends  is  “unethical  and 
unfair”  practice  and  “a  deliberate  effort 
to  develop  the  cigarette  habit  by  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  most  insidious  kind,  which 
is  contrary  to  public  welfare.” 

Walter  Hughes,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  when  the  advertisements  first  ap¬ 
peared,  telegraphed  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  requesting  that  they  be 
discontinued.  The  association  reported 
that  in  reply  the  tobacco  company  stated 
its  advertising  program  had  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  before  it  was  put  into 
effect  and  it  intended  to  go  ahead  with 
h,  and  that  it  was  prepared  to  assume 
full  responsibility  in  connection  there¬ 
with. 

The  advertisements  in  question  carry 
a  drawing  and  action  picture  of  the 
celebrity,  and  a  short  quotation  in  a 
balloon,  such  as  the  remark  credited  to 
Johnny  Farrell,  national  open  golf  cham¬ 
pion,  1928,  “Pass  me  a  Lucky — I  pass 
up  the  sweets.” 

It  was  said  at  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  that  no  statement  could  be  made 
this  week  in  the  absence  from  town  of 
Ames  Brown,  president. 

Frank  Harwood,  advertising  manager 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  re¬ 
ferred  queries  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  National  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion  released  complete  information  regis¬ 
tering  the  protest  of  the  membership. 
It  stated  that  the  executive  committee 
meeting  in  West  Baden  devoted  a  good 
part  of  their  recent  deliberations  to  the 
subject  of  “this  pernicious  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  by  another  industry.” 

“Prompt  action  was  taken  in  author¬ 
izing  the  advertising  and  educational  com¬ 
mittee  to  place  the  facts  before  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers,  and  asking  them  to 
protest  promptly  and  vigorously  and  to 
oppose  this  campaign  detrimental  to  the 
candy  industry,"  the  association’s  state¬ 
ment  read:  “One  hundred  thousand  let¬ 
ters  have  been  mailed  to  leaders  in  the 
candy  industry  asking  that  they  write 
letters  of  protest  to  George  W.  Hill. 


president  of  the  big  tobacco  company. 

“Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Sugar 
Institute,  Cocoa  Exchange,  Chocolate 
Manufacturers,  and  other  affiliated  organ¬ 
izations. 

“Plans  are  under  way  for  further 
drastic  action  and  retaliatory  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  industry  if 
necessary.” 

Text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Confectioners’  Association 
follows : 

“Whereas,  The  current  advertising  of 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  which  seeks  to 
increase  their  »ale  by  urging  their  use 
as  a  substitute  for  sw’eets,  is  unethical 
and  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  confectionery,  ice  cream, 
preserves,  canned  goods,  soft  drinks,  and 
certain  types  of  bakery  products,  and 
other  products  containing  sugar  in  vari- 
'ous  formT,  and 

“Whereas,  This  advertising  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  the  use  of  cigarettes 
by  decreasing  the  consumption  of  whole¬ 
some  foods  and  is  a  deliberate  effort  to 
develop  the  cigarette  habit  by  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  most  insidious  kind,  which 
is  contrary  to  public  welfare,  and 

“Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Confectioners’  .Associa¬ 
tion  expresses  its  resentment  and  in¬ 
dignation  that  the  American  Tobacco 
t!ompany  has  adopted  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  is  unquestionably  de¬ 
rogatory  to  candy  and  inimicable  to  the 
Ijest  interests  of  the  candy  industry ; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  unless  this  tyi»  of 
advertising  is  immediately  discontinued 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
National  Confectioners’  Association  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  organize  the  candy  industry  and  other 
allied  food  industries  whose  interests  are 
affected  by  this  type  of  advertising,  and 
also  the  social  and  civil  agencies  of  the 
country  devoted  to  public  welfare,  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  such  propa¬ 
ganda  by  every  lawful  means  within 
their  power;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  is  hereby  authorized  to  immedi¬ 
ately  prepare  and  send  to  all  active  and 
associate  members  and  to  a  selected  list 
of  candy  jobbers  and  candy  retailers  a 
letter  requesting  that  a  letter  or  tele¬ 
gram  be  sent  to  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  New  York  Gty,  protesting 
against  the  continuance  of  this  type  of 
advertising;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  hereby  authorizes  the  officers  of 
this  Association  and  the  Advertising 
Committee  to  irKur  such  expenses  as 
may  be  required  in  putting  this  reso¬ 
lution  into  effect.” 


SPECIAL 

EDITIONS 

Styles  and  methods  of 
production  have  changed  in 
Special  Editions  as  well  as 
in  other  forms  of  Newspaper 
work. 

Adaptability  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  facts  in 
to-day’s  Newspjq)er  and 
business  world  insures  an 
up-to-the-minute  number 
when  handled  by 

Join  B.  GaDagher  Conpaay 

45  W.  45tli  St..  N.  Y.  City 


FRATERNITY  TO  MEET 


Karl  Bickel  to  Address  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Convention 

Chicago  newspaper  men  and  North¬ 
western  University  chapter  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity  will  lx  host 
to  the  annual  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  from  Nov.  19-21 
inclusive. 

Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  is  president  and  will 
preside  at  all  sessions. 

The  Chicago  Press  Qub  will  entertain 
with  a  smoker  Tuesday  night.  J.  Ells¬ 
worth  Gross,  club  entertainment  chair¬ 
man,  is  arranging  the  entertainment 
Charles  N.  Wheeler  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies. 


TO  BECOME  DAILY 

The  Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Rt» 
porter,  a  tri-weekly,  will  be  published  as 
an  evening  daily,  starting  Monday,  Nov. 
12.  The  newsstand  price  per  copy  will 
be  two  cents  and  carrier  service  will  be 
established  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  per 
week.  After  Dec.  1  the  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  raised  from  to 

$3.50.  H.  O.  Williams  is  president  of 
the  publishing  company. 


LUDLOW  TO  BUILD  , 

"The  Ludlow  Typograph  0)mpany,* 
Chicago,  will  erect  an  addition  to  its 
present  factory  building  at  2048-2054 
Gylwum  avenue,  which  will  contain  four 
stories  and  occupy  a  parcel  of  land  60 
by  135  feet.  The  building  will  be  of 
concrete  and  steel  construction  and  wiU 
cost  approximately  $135,000. 


You  can  “Lick  the*  Platter 
Clean”  in  The  Bronx. 

By  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 


44  TACK  SPRATT  would  eat  no 
J  fat;  his  wife  would  eat  no 
lean,”  might  be  used  to  picture  the 
circulation  of  The  Bronx  Home 
Sews. 

What  is  fat  and  what  is  lean  cir¬ 
culation  in  Greater  New  York? 

Most  advertisers  measure  news¬ 
papers  by  “A.  B.  C.”  circulation 
alone.  It’s  a  pretty  good  rule,  too. 

But  there  are  rare  instances  of 
solid  value  in  extra  circulation  not 
“.A.  B.  C.”  It  depends  upon  the 
high  character  of  such  circulation. 

One  adverti.ser  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  said  to  me: 

“Didn’t  the  elder  James 
O’Flaherty  start  The  Bronx  Home 
News  as  a  ‘give  away’  newspaper?” 
“Yes,”  I  replied,  “and  Horace 
Greeley  and  James  Gordon  Bennett 
;uid  Charles  .A.  Dana  started  their 
newspapers  in  tlie  same  manner.” 

“Furthermore,  the  list  of  new’S- 
papers  similarly  ‘founded’  is  long 
and  sad.  Sad,  Ijecause  so  few  of 
them  were  good  enough  to  win  their 
way  to  the  financial'  success  which 
has  been  won  by  the  Home  News." 

And  then  I  told  this  advertiser 
something  that  he  did  not  know,  this 
tieing  that  today  the  cash  income 
from  the  daily  and  Sunday  Bronx 
Home  News  circulaticm  is  over 
$600,000  yearly,  a  greater  net  in¬ 
come  than  some  other  newspapers 
in  Greater  New  York  have,  because 
the.se  new'spajiers  practically  buy 
their  readers  by  presenting  to  them 
prizes  and  cash  in  so-called  “con¬ 
tests”  so  absurd  that  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  laugh  at  them. 

No  reader  of  The  Bronx  Home 
News  is  now  or  ever  has  been  paid 
to  subscribe  for  it.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Bronx  Home  News  has  been 
built  to  be  one  of  Greater  New 
York’s  largest  newspapers  by  print¬ 
ing  all  the  news  of  the  Bronx,  and 
by  the  persistent  sampling  of  its  own 
territory  with  its  own  newspaper. 
No  prizes  or  contests  for  readers 
have  ever  been  employed  in  the  21 
years  of  building  this  newspaper. 

While  the  A.  B.  C.  circulation  of 
The.  Home  News  averages  now 
Daily  and  Sunday  slightly  under 
1 100,000  copies  the  distribution  has 


been  for  the  past  year  exactly 
130,000  copies  per  day. 

The  results  of  this  plan  for  ob¬ 
taining  new  sub.«cribers  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  beginning  No¬ 
vember  1st  there  is  added  an  ad¬ 
ditional  coverage  of  20,000  copies 
of  this  newspaper. 

This  makes  the  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  di.stribution  of  The  Home  News 
150,000  copies  every  week-day  and 
Sunday, 

In  this  manner,  every  family 
living  in  the  Bronx  receives  The 
Home  News  either  by  regular  paid 
sulisenption  Daily  and  Sunday  or 
by  this  “circulation  builder  plan” 
for  a  full  week  in  every  five  weeks. 

In  other  words,  the  A.  B.  C.  cir¬ 
culation  of  practically  100,000 
week-days  and  Sundays  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  additional  50,000 
copies  which  are  now  distributed  by 
the  same  carriers  and  with  the  same 
precisicHi  attending  the  paid  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Bronx  Department  Stores 
asked  The  Home  News  to  give  this 
additional  distribution,  and  they 
voluntarily  offered  to  pay  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  advertising  rate  for 
this  service,  and  are  paying  it. 

The  National  rate  has  not  been 
increased. 

It  would  seem  that  National  ad-  ' 
vertisers  ought  to  be  guided  some-  ; 
what  by  the  experience  of  adver-  ) 
tisers  who  are  using  this  newspaper  i 
every  day.  i 

Here  is  the  opportunity  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  definite  area  of  Greater  New 
York  with  one  newspaper  which 
reaches  into  100,000  homes  every 
day,  and  which  covers  50,000  ad¬ 
ditional  homes  every  day  for  a  full 
week  in  every  five  week. 

.Advertisers  in  The  Bronx  Home. 
News  have  an  opportunity  of 
“licking  the  platter  clean”  with  j 
daily  and  Sunday  “home  delivery”  ; 
circulaticHi  of  150,000.  Here  is  a  . 
full  meal  for  every  hungry  adver-  j 
tiser — satisfying  and  complete. 

•l/W,  34VC. 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


Editor 
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PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAL  ranks  THIRD 

in  the  United  States  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Gains  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1928,  over  the  same 
period  of  1927,  with  a  GAIN 

of 

lines 

Only  two  other  dailies  in  the 
United  States  exceed  this 
record. 


PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAL  shows  More 

than 

7,000  net  paid  Gain 

in  circulation  during  the 
past  year. 


THE  PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAL 

(A  John  H,  Perry  Newspaper) 

Pensacola,  Florida 

A.  B.  C.  Members  Line  Rate  8c  Flat 

*  National  Representatives 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 


/- 


Boston  Post  Man  Criticisa*  Yale  am 
Harrard  Stadium*  Where  Reporter* 
Are  Forced  to  Work 
Unprotected 


,  r  A II  A  ■  iisnctj  III  iicw&u<iucr*  in  me  unucu 

Bdl  Cunmngnam.  former  A1 -American  Canada  with  six  insertions  in 

football  center  from  Dartoouth  and  all-  publication, 

round  feature  writer  of  the  Boston  Fost,  ^ 

mosdy  sports,  has  come  out  with  cleau  ean  non  i  irpi  «iirr 

on  for  the  proper  protection  against  ram  rll-ta  900,000  UBtl.  suit 

and  wind  for  the  reporters  covering  the  G.  V.  Pardue,  Wilson  (Okla.)  At- 
Harvard  and  Yale  football  games.  Bill,  tomey,  has  filed  a  $50,000  libel  suit 
with  other  Boston  newspaper  men,  was  against  J.  R.  Hedges.  Wilbur  Hedges  and 
all  but  drowned  at  the  Yale-Dartmouth  Homer  Hedges,  publishers  of  the  Wilson 
game  in  the  Yale  Bowl  Nov.  1.  (Old^.) Post-Democrat,  based  on  an  ac- 

“As  one  who  has  al^rbed  enough  count  of  a  political  address  delivered  by 
water  to  float  the  battleship  Texas  (Bill's  Pardue  at  Wilson.  The  paragraph  in  the 
native  state),  has  ruined  exactly  _  four  story  to  which  Pardue  takes  exception 
typewriters  and  as  many  sets  of  raiment  reads :-  “Most  of  our  citizens  remember 
through  addiction  to  duty  in  tfiese  great  Pardue’s  record  during  the  World  war, 
autumnal  floods,  it  gives  me  more  pleas-  his  so-called  treasonable  attitude  toward 
ure  than  you  can  conveniently  imagine  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  our  flag.” 
endorse  this  movement  for  some  shingles 
or  at  least  a  stretch  of  canvas,"  writes 
Bill.  “As  the  original  crusader  for  this 
overdue  concession,  it  likewise  warms  the 
cockles  of  this  usually  frigid  heart  to 
leam  at  last  the  Campbells  are  coming. 

“Reporters  and  telegraphers  at  football 
games  aren't  spectators.  They’re  work¬ 
ing  men.  There's  a  difference.  A  spec¬ 
tator  can  etjuip  himself  with  a  slicker  and 
sou’wester,  an  umbrella  and  even  a  pair 
pf  boots,  as  some  of  them  did  at  the 


NEW  .OMENS 

(w^/^AVqsti 

A  .J 


W.  VA.  EDITORS  MEETING 

The  seventh  annual  West  Virginia 
State  Journalism  Conference  is  being 
held  this  week  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  under  the  auspices  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  journalism  Council. 
Among  the  principal  speakers  on  the 
program  are  E.  D.  Woodyard,  president 
of  the  Council;  George  R  Snyder,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Clarksburg  Exponent 
and  Clarksburg  Telegram;  James  W. 
Weir,  secretary.  West  Virginia  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association;  Tom  W.  (jerber.  Uni¬ 
ted  Press  Association  and  J<^  L. 
Stewart,  publisher  of  the  Morgantown 
New  Dominion  and  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer-Reporter. 


New  skyscrapers  towering  over  Greater  Oakland 
streets;  new  factories*  adding  millions  to  the  city’s 
production;  new  civic  docks  presaging  the  West’s 
greatest  sea  port;  new  stores  fast  extending  an  al¬ 
ready  great  trade  area;  new  homes  delighting  new 
thousands  in  Greater  Oakland’s  age-old  hills — ^ay’s 
harbingers  of  an  even  greater  tomorrow! 

You  cannot  cover  this  vast  market  of  600,000  peo¬ 


ple  with  San  Francisco  newspapers,  for  this  is  now 
an  Oakland  newspaper  territory.  Only  in  Oakland 
newspapers  will  you  get  your  story  into  all  of  Greater 
Oakland’s  homes — homes  that  own  more  automobiles 
per  capita  than  prosperous,  trans-bay  San  Francisco 
and  spend  some  $300,000,000  annually  in  retail  trade! 

I  Nor  can  you  count  on  full  coverage  in  Greater  Oak¬ 
land  unless  your  schedules  include 


NEW  CHARTER  GRANTED 

A  new  corporation  charter  has  been 
granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  at  Cherokee, 
la.  Authorized  capital  stock  is  $60,000. 


“OaklantT s  jastest-growing  newspaper'* 

Here  is  a  circulation  exceeding  60,000  with  prac-  field  around  San  Francisco  Bay — San  Fra 

tically  no  local  duplication — a  circulation  that  goes,  papers  included! 

almost  entirely,  “in  the  front  door’’-a  circulation 
...  ...  .  ,  A-  •  .  Greater  Oakland  and  the  Post-Enquirer.  Ou 

which  IS  linked  with  more  advertising  annually  than  is  resentatives  will  be  as  glad  to  assist  you  as  w 

carried  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  six-day  evening  ourselves. 

'Recently  announced  factories  for  the  Greater  Oakland  area  include:  CHRYSLER.  DODGE,  FORD,  FISHER  BODIES 

REPRESENTA  TIVES 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  INC.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
KARL  J.  SHULL,  Transportation  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  twenty-eight 


The  complete  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  Buy  once 
and  you’ve  bought 
evervthing. 


HEARST 


Read  by  more  than  twenty  million  people 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  Sc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Member  International  News  Service  and  Universal  Service 


Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  CirealatioM 
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NaUoiialAd«erlisin@  / 

LEADERSHIP/ 


Carried  More  National  Advertising  During  the  First  Six  Months  of  1928 
Than  Any  Other  Evening  Newspaper,  Daily  and  Sunday  Editions 
Combined,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 


PUBUSHERS’  OWN  LINEAGE  FIGURES  ESTABLISH  THE  STAR’S  PRIMACY 

(Compiled  by  Editor  A.  Publiaher,  New  York,  and  Appearing  in  It*  luue  of  Sept.  29) 

THE  TORONTO  STAR  .  2,795,360  Lines 

Pittsburg^h  Press  .  2,652,754  Lines 

Detroit  News .  2,610,650  Lines 

Milwaukee  Journal .  2,526,270  Lines 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  2,405,760  Lines 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 2,108,130  Lines 


T. 


.HIS  inunense  volume  of  National  Advertising  in  THE  STAR  significantly  points  to  the  prosperity 
now  being  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Canada;  and  to  the  use  of  THE  DAILY  STAR  and  THE  STAR 
WEEKLY  by  manufacturers  and  other  National  Advertisers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  prosperity 
to  create  and  develop  an  active  buying  market  in  Toronto  and  its  tributary  shopping  area. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  a  population  of  3,000,000  and  is  the  industrial  and  commercial  heart  of 
the  Dominion.  Being  the  wealthiest  and  most  thickly  populated  Province,  advertisers  find  Ontario  to  be 
the  best  territory  for  test  campaigns.  THE  STAR  has  been  the  backbone  of  all  successful  advertising 
campaigns  in  its  held.  Naturally  so,  since  its  circulation— of  either  DAILY  or  WEEKLY — leads  by  scores 
of  thousands  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  the  province. 


LARGEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  IN  CANADA 


Toronto  Daily  Star  Toronto  Star  Weekly  (sway) 


The  New  Star  Building 

Largest  Nawspapar  Plant 
in  Canada 


Average  Circulation  for  September 

174.246 


United  Sutes  Offices— New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


Average  Circulation  for  September 

198.481 


Montreal  Office — Canada  Cement  Building 
J.  B.  RATHBONB 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ILLUSTRATING  HEREWITH  SOMEOFtF'./i 
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WE  INVITE  PUBLISHERS  TO  VISIT  T 


Duplex  T 


OUR  CUSTOM 


“We  are  printing  newspapers  with  small  and 
lar^e  circulations  in  both  weekly  and  daily,  also 
print  advertising  bills  of  i,  2  and  4  full-page 
size  in  black  and  in  two  colors  or  three  colors. 
The  Tubulars  print  them  all  perfectly.  We 
looked  over  all  rotary  presses  manufactured, 
both  East  and  West.  We  decided  that  the 
Duplex  Twin  Tubulars  would  best  give  us  what 
we  wanted,  and  we  made  no  mistake.  We  can 
make  ready  and  print  quicker  than  any  other 
press  in  the  world  can  be  made  ready  to  print, 
and  we  have  no  web  trouble.” 

National  PaiNTiNc  &  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 


“I  have  been  considering  and  investigating 
these  presses  for  some  years.  Duplex  Twin 
Tubulars  are  unique  in  Australia,  but  they  are 
the  speediest  and  most  efficient  type  of  printing 
machines  in  the  world.” 

J.  J.  Knight,  Managing  Dirrctor, 

Brisbane  (Australia),  Courier. 


TWIN  24-P' 

May  be  operated  as  a  unit  or  as  two  is 
16-,  18-,  20-,  22-  or  24-page  papers  at  t 
chronized  unit  will  deliver  26-,  28-,  )o-, 
two  sections  at  the  rate  of  36,000  per  be 


DUPLEX  PRIN 


f 
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ants  in  which  these  outfits  are  daily  operating 


ANY  OF  THE  OTHER  MANY  USERS 


Tubulars 


“Over  two  years  of  use  our  Twin  24-paf;e 
Duplex  Tubulars  have  more  than  met  our  expec¬ 
tations.  We  were  in  the  heginninR  skeptical  and 
it  is  only  just  to  let  you  know  that  after  a  very 
severe  test  we  are  highly  pleased  with  every 
phase  of  their  operation.  We  get  double  sex¬ 
tuple  production  at  full  speed,  2  pages  to  48 
pages,  and  the  2-page  multiple  all  the  way 
effects  quite  a  saving  in  paper. 

"Simplicity  of  operation  is  another  feature. 
We  use  but  three  men  in  our  pressroom  and  one 
in  our  stereotvping  room,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  look  after  all  details. 

“A  visit  to  our  plant  at  any  time  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone.” 

Herbert  Ci.ark,  Supt., 

Elgin  (III.),  Courier-Sews. 


“For  the  problem  of  the  city  newspaper  below 
full  metropolitan  equipment,  I  know  of  no  better 
arrangement  than  the  Twin  Duplex  Tubular. 
Our  installation  has  been  extremely  satisfactory 
with  a  total  production  capacity  of  32  pages  at 
full  speed  in  any  combination.  In  addition  to 
this  advantageous  flexibility,  we  feel  absolutely 
protected  by  the  twin  layout  against  emergencies 
of  a  one-plant  community.” 

Lxjuis  H.  Brush,  President, 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 
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THE  TRAVELER  EXPERIMENT 

IN  the  third  year  of  its  second  century  of  publica¬ 
tion  Hosion  Traveler  has  found  what  it  regards 
as  a  substitute  for  its  editorial  page.  Except  on 
rare  occasions  when  the  editor  may  desire  to  address 
his  readers,  the  new  policy  calls  for  a  daily  page  of 
“editorials  by  the  people.”  The  public  was  invited  to 
contribute  letters  on  any  subject  of  interest  and  these 
communications  are  now  run  in  columns  heretofore 
occupied  by  the  writings  of  the  editorial  staff.  There 
has  been  a  liberal  response  to  the  invitation,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  being  offered,  some  written  by  per¬ 
sons  who,  by  reason  of  intelligence  and  leadership  no 
doubt  have  a  right  to  express  opinions  in  print. 

The  Traveler,  of  course,  reserves  the  right  to  select 
letters  at  will  and  edit  them  “to  admit  whatever  is  of 
human  significance  and  value.”  It  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Traveler  tliat  this  is  an  experiment  in 
democracy,  a  means  of  plumbing  the  depths  of  public 
opinion,  a  relief  from  staff  comment  and  a  fair  method 
of  supplying  views  and  judgments  on  which  read¬ 
ers  may  form  information  and  belief.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  these  are  the  sincere  objects. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  as  these  columns  often  attest, 
heartily  favors  the  publication  of  letters  signed  by 
readers.  Tliat  a  letter  department  may  bring  valu¬ 
able  thought  to  public  discussions  may  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  We  enjoy  the  democracy  of  old  Vox  Populi. 
“Constant  reader”  is  a  perennial  friend,  almost  as 
tenderly  treasured  as  is  “Indignant  Subscriber,”  who 
never  fails  to  postscript  that  “you  will  not  dare  print 
this.”  But  are  letters  from  readers  a  fair  substitute 
for  editorials? 

They  may  be,  if  the  writers  are  as  well  equipped 
with  information,  honest  and  disinterested  motives, 
public  spirit  and  ability  to  articulate  in  print  as  is  the 
average  editorial  writer.  We  do  not  have  to  guess, 
however,  whether  the  usual  letter  to  the  editor  is  as 
good  a  piece  of  public  service  as  is  professional  writ¬ 
ing.  Before  us  lie  copies  of  Boston  Traveler  for 
Nov.  1  and  also  Nov.  5  on  which  we  have  spent  30 
golden  minutes  reading  forum  letters.  Perhaps,  a.* 
time  goes  on.  Traveler  readers  will  develop  a  first* 
class  editorial  service,  but  we  submit  to  the  writing 
fraternity  that  the  topics  covered  in  the  issues  at  hand 
are  not  calculated  to  change  the  course  of  the  Charles 
River  or  add  sanctity  to  the  Sacred  Cod.  Indeed,  we 
are  free  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  as  vacuous  as 
inverted  kettles.  We  do  not  say  that  many  of  them 
lack  comedy. 

Since  the  Traveler  has  brought  up  this  subject,  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  quoting  to  that  newspaper  some 
of  the  “editorials”  we  have  found  in  its  forum.  One 
gentle  correspondent,  for  instance,  proposes  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  vote  be  classed  as  “contempt”  and  a  fine  be 
assessed,  jail  of  course  being  the  alternative.  .Another 
ray  of  daylight  on  the  American  situation  is  signed 
by  J.  J.  Coubum  and  reads:  “I  am  going  to  vote  for 
Herbert  Hoover,  because  A1  Smith  is  a  great  lover 
of  foreigns  (sic),  especially  Jews.  He  would  have 
them  all  in  high  positions  if  he  gets  (sic)  President.” 
Still  another  lofty  soul  asserts  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
“connected  with  the  British  Crown,”  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  psychologist,  Francis  Modricker,  Jr.,  of 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  advises  that  the  Traveler’s  forum 
is  a  good  thing,  because  it  will  reduce  crime,  since  it 
provides  a  place  where  people  may  get  their  names 
printed  without  resort  to  “crazy  crimes,”  such  as  mur¬ 
der,  arson  or  mayhem.  If  time  were  longer  and  th^ 
stomach  stronger  we  might  go  on.  In  our  opinion 
97  4/ 10th  of  the  forum  stuff  we  have  been  reading  in 
Traveler  editorial  columns  is  the  usual  rot  that  litters 
editorial  mail  bags  from  coast  to  coast.  We  found 
nothing  in  two  issues  which,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  is  a  substitute  for  honest,  intelligent, 
fearless,  timely  editorials  by  men  who  know  what 
they  are  writing  about  and  respect  public  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Just  offhand  we  might  remark  that  there  is  already 
a  surfeit  in  this  country  of  loose  street  talk.  To  cast 
it  into  type  as  editorial  expression  we  regard  as  a 
profound  error.  But  the  Traveler  will  not  lose  cir¬ 
culation,  may  even  gain  both  readers  and  a  certain 
kind  of  prestige.  What  it  will  lose,  unless  the  editor 
intends  to  speak  out  over  the  babble  of  his  forum 
more  often  than  is  at  present  indicated,  will  be  the 
moral  responsibility  inherent  in  newspaper  work  to 
play  a  courageous  part  in  molding  public  opiniotf  in 
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the  forms  of  ideals  and  ideas,  leading  and  inspiring 
thought  and  championing  the  right  no  matter  how 
popular  wrong  may  be.  No  editor  can  fairly  assume 
that  the  man  in  the  street,  however  intelligent  or 
honest  he  may  be,  is  in  as  good  position  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  to  get  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  opin¬ 
ion,  or  time  to  study  situations  or,  usually,  true  dis¬ 
position  to  write  as  a  disinterested  critic. 

Some  of  the  best  newspaper  men  in  the  country 
arc  on  the  staff  of  the  Traveler.  Knowing  them  we 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  when  their  experiment  has 
failed,  as  it  must  in  the  large  public  sense  fail,  they 
will  withdraw  it  It  will  fail  because  more  leadership 
rather  than  less  is  the  demand  of  the  day  and  while 
we  do  not  claim  omniscience  for  professional  editorial 
writers  they,  at  least,  are  writing  to  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  complexities  that  burden  us  all,  rather  than 
multiply  them  by  irresponsible  word-shooting.  A 
great  editorial  page  still  serves  to  silence  the  silly 
chatter  of  the  street  and  dispel  malicious  vapors,  now 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  direst  perils  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  depends  on  popular  sovereignty. 

\'ozc  all  that  stuff  on  the  bank,  held  for  the 
extra  if  Smith  won,  may  go  back  into  the  metal 
pot,  to  be  recast  into  Hoover’s  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress. 

AN  ADVERTISING  DEBATE 

IN  the  current  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  appears  a 
dehate  on  advertising  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
middle-class  families  of  the  United  States  in  a 
period  of  “amazing  prosperity”  wherein  13  per  cent  of 
the  people  own  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wealth. 

Stuart  CTiase,  while  admitting  that  certain  forms 
of  advertising  are  socially  profitable,  renews  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  an  unnamed  amount  of  advertising  is  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  people  through  misrepresentation, 
fraud,  overselling,  popularization  of  useless  land 
worthless  commodities,  distribution  of  shoddy  and 
varnish,  and  the  upbuilding  of  false  reputations  for 
men  and  institutions.  Mr.  Chase  delights  in  ridiculing 
many  of  the  most  popular  modern  methods  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  ofTcrs  as  his  most  concrete  example  the 
case  of  Listerine  which,  he  says,  was  a  “pleasing  con¬ 
coction  drifting  downhill  when  a  bright  advertising 
man  spotted  the  word  ‘halitosis’  in  the  dictionary” 
and  frightened  the  .American  people,  through  adver¬ 
tising,  into  buying  millions  of  bottles  of  a  fluid  which 
puts  a  pleasant  smell  on  top  of  a  bad  one  and  is  no 
cure  for  sick  stomach  or  foul  teeth,  adding  that  it 
takes  495  bottles  of  Listerine  to  equal  in  disinfecting 
power  a  cent’s  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chase  gives  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
to  tobacco,  tooth-paste,  beauty  preparations,  gum  and 
other  advertised  goods.  In  the  end  he  chiefly  blames 
the  consumer  for  eager  gullibility. 

The  argument  for  the  defense  is  by  Mark  Wise¬ 
man,  who  comments  humorously  upon  Mr.  Chase’s 
idea  that  the  people,  to  economize,  should  dilute  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  to  find  a  substitute  for  Listerine,  or 
grind  up  com  for  breakfast  food,  or  make  tooth- 
powder  at  home,  or  cook  up  their  own  soap.  “We 
advertisers,"  says  he,  “are  the  priests  of  the  easiest 
way — the  way  to  comfort,  pleasure,  leisure,"  and  he 
thinks  the  great  American  consumer  need  not  worry 
about  expense  for  “what  is  money  for  if  not  to  help 
us  satisfy  all  the  longings  of  our  imagination?”  And 
we  have  lots  of  money.  Population  has  only  increased 
23  per  cent  in  14  years,  whereas  national  income  has 
increased  170  per  cent,  with  the  average  family’s  in¬ 
come  double.  Most  of  us,  the  writer  says,  get  spirit¬ 
ual  exaltation  from  buying  things.  It  is  sport.  It 
feeds  the  ego.  ,  .. 


Mr.  Wiseman  argues  that  advertising  makes  big 
business,  big  business  makes  lower  price  to  consumer 
and  he  points  out  that  advertising  costs  may  range 
from  a  third  of  one  per  cent  of  total  sales,  as  in  the 
case  of  General  Motors,  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.’s  total  sales,  yet 
the  products  cost  less  than  were  there  no  advertising 
charge.  In  brief,  he  holds  that  advertising,  when 
effectively  done,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  the  tools  of  modern  business,  often 
doing  more  work,  in  less  time,  per  dollar  spent,  than 
any  other  form  of  commercial  effort.  Mr.  Wiseman 
thinks  there  might  be  better  “immigration  laws”  and 
some  “quick  and  hearty  deportations”  to  clear  the 
field  of  frauds,  but  he  sees  no  cessation  of  marvels 
in  the  Consumer’s  Wonderland — movies  yesterday, 
television  and  two-plane  garages  tomorrow,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  nursing  the  “necessary  luxuries." 

These  counter  views  represent  the  extremis  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  advertising.  Both  fail  to 
comprehend  the  vast  field  of  advertising  service 
wherein  there  is  a  minimum  of  hysteria  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  practise  as  standard  and  as  useful  as  freight 
traffic  on  the  B.  and  O.  No  harm  comes  to  adver¬ 
tising,  however,  from  thorough  discussion  of  all  its 
merits  and  faults,  real  or  imagined. 

We  always  rant  and  rage. 

When  merchants  “gwe”  a  page. 

RADIO  AND  ELECTIONS 

Nothing  could  be  more  puerile  than  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  power  of  the  radio  in  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign — it  was  indeed  an  election  conducted  in 
major  part  upon  the  air.  In  large  part  the  service 
was  sold  as  advertising  time.  It  piled  up  millions 
for  radio,  directly  from  the  treasuries  of  the  parties, 
but  how  many  millions  it  gave  to  the  radio  interests 
from  the  sale  and  the  maintenance  of  equipment  may 
only  be  imagined.  We  would  call  the  adventure  a 
huge  success. 

In  our  opinion  it  had  some  effect  on  newspapers. 
In  a  large  sense  it  substituted  for  the  printed  word 
among  numberless  people.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  cut  circulations.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  it  cut  political  advertising,  but  perhaps  no  one 
cares  for  that  any  more. 

Far  be  it  from  Editor  &  Publisher  to  attempt  to 
build  a  dam  of  pebbles  and  sand  to  hold  back  the  on- 
sweeping  radio  tide;  if  after  election  night  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  this  country  do  not  realize  that  j 
they  are  making  a  most  stupendous  and  wholly  gratu¬ 
itous  contribution  to  a  competing  medium  then  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  be  said  in  these  columns  would  tiring 
home  that  fact.  The  whole  country  heard  the  broad¬ 
casters  read  the  news  of  the  three  press  services,  with 
credit  to  those  services.  But  only  newspaper  men 
knew  that  that  expensive  service  has  been  built  up 
through  the  years  at  huge  expense  by  the  newspaper 
publishing  interests  of  the  country.  To  us  it  was 
nothing  short  of  amazing  that  the  broadcasters  were 
even  permitted  to  read  the  “news  leads”  written  for 
publication  in  newspapers.  And  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  bulletins  were  air  advertisements — the  people 
might  wait  for  the  news  until  Socony  or  Happiness 
Stores  were  ground  into  consumer  consciou'-ness 
Radio,  it  was  revealed  in  numerous  ways,  is  a  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  newspaper,  apparently,  is  only  a  queer  f 
kind  of  business  which  gives  its  product  away  to  i  i 
competitor,  and  stands  idly  by  to  see  a  natural  and  | 
rightful  function  supplanted.  Solicitors  for  radio  ad¬ 
vertisers,  we  might  remark,  still  tell  ’em  that  when 
they  spend  their  dollars  on  the  air  they  get  into  the  I 
newspaper  pre^ams  free.  * 

Four  years  ago  Editor  &  Pubusher  held  that  radio 
communication  would  inevifbly  sweep  the  country, 
that  it  could  never  supplant  the  newspaper,  but  that  . 
it  would  infringe.  We  believed  that  it  was  a  nntunl  I 
newspaper  auxiliary,  if  in  control  of  the  daily  oreiL  I 
Lacking  that  control,  it  would  in  the  end  comp' te  i* 
numerous  directions.  Broadcasting  is  still  in  its  in-  I 
fancy.  Its  great  encroachments  are  still  to  be  felt  I 

Because  of  its  well-established  code  of  prind-  | 
pies  the  American  press  has  emerged  unscathed  I 
from  the  bitterest  political  campaign  in  history.  I 


BanutMe  (Mass.)  Patriot,  sp<^e  at  the  | 

Osterville,  Mass.,  Community  church  I 

Oct.  28.  I _ 

\y.  I.  (Gordon,  head  of  the  Sa!t  Lake 
Tribune’s  copy  desk,  has  resigned  to  en- 
ter  the  brokerage  business.  E.  E.  Hale,  ® 
a  member  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  paper,  ' 

Iquet  of  the  Society  of  American  Mili-  succeeds  him.  A°d  v 

y  Engineers,  of  which  Vice-President  Edward  F.  Hurley,  formerly  on  the 
tries  G.  Dawes  is  national  president.  staff  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  o^n-  , 

[  M.  Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Auck-  ^  a  public  relations  bureau  at  723  Sw- 
(New  Zealand)  Herald  and  Weekly  enth  avenue.  New  York.  Mr.  Hurley 
ms  Stopped  at  Niagara  Falls  to  see  has  at  various  times  been  ronnected  with  ^ 
cataract  on  his  homeward  journey  the  NnMrk  Star-Eafe  Chicago  Journal, 

„  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  was  and  Chicago  Herald  Examiner. 
yomp.iiiied  by  his  wife  and  their  son.  Leo  Hofeller  has  returned  to  the  staff  elected  a  vice- 
om  Niagara  the  family  proceeded  di-  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  after  three  president  to  serve 
:t  to  San  Francisco  to  sail  for  home.  months’  leave  of  absence  spent  on  a  trip  the  u  n  e  x  p  i  r  ed 
Albert  K.  Stetson,  editor  and  publisher  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  term  of  Arthur 

the  Aroostook  (Me.)  Pioneer,  a  Robert  Gillis,  city  editor  of  the  Boston  ®8lc.  npw  man- 

ddy,  has  been  renomiMted  for  recorder  American,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  aging  director^  of  - 

Houlton,  Me.,  MiuiKipal  Court,  by  automobile  tour  vacation.  His  place  association.  r-  c  . 

ntmvr  Ralph  O.  Brewster.  taken  by  Win  Brooks.  re-elected  Gi  v  .  ^  m  th 

.  Henry  Gillen,  poet  of  the  Boj/on  Port 

**  lecturing  this  winter  in  the  Mr  Smith  has  been  manager  of  ad- 

nn  his  46th  year  of  consecutive  service  newsnaner  course  civen  hv  the  Slate  of  y  cimnn  nas  oecn  manager  oi  aa 

naner  and  in  celebration  of  the  “wspaper  course  given  Dy  tne  state  ot  vertising  and  commercial  research  of 

th  the  paper  ana  m  ceieoraiion  oi  inc  Massachusetts.  Libbv  McNeill  &  Libbv  since  1924 

Hit  employes  of  the  paper  and  their  r>  i  m  •*  c  *u  li  •  ®  Ljw>y  since  iyj4. 

res  tendered  the  veteran  editor  a  dinner  ^  Ray  L.  Olson,  co-city  editor  of  the  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
the  I'olonial  Hotel  S  Leigh  Hamil-  Lake  City  Tribune,  has  resigned  commercial  research  department  of  Swift 

1,  for  30  years  an  employe;  Harry  and  returned  to  his  foiwr  home  in  Og-  &  Co.  .  .  , 

sm  35  years  with  the  paper  and  Gaude  acn,  Utah.  Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  axity  .^fter  he  was  graduated  from  the 
ork  for  more  than  20  years  with  the  editor  with  Olson,  becomes  city  editor  University  of  Chicago  in  1911,  Mr.  Smith 
Mr  led  veterans  in  tributes  to  Mr.  with  R.  E.  Dickerson,  formerly  of  Denver  first  s|»nt  some  time  as  professor  of 

Post,  as  assistant  city  editor.  economics  in  the  University  of  New 

AN  Lawson  editor  of  the /Cent  (O.)  Howard  W.  Hayes,  Pasadena  newspa-  Hampshire.  Then  he  was  made  New 

mier  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  per  man,  has  resigned  from  the  Visalia  Knglatid  representative  of  the  United 
jypt  and  the  Mediterranean  district,  (Cal.)  Tiwr-De/fo  to  join  the  publicity  “"p  L 

to  the  history  classes  of  the  Mantua  department  of  the  Southern  California  ^me  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
mter  high  Khwl  Oct  31.  Edison  company.  Markets,  from  which  office 

Hit  r  II  gn  sc  .  u  i _  went  to  C  hicago  to  become  associated 

(irl  Magee  editor  of  the  OA/oAomu  Engagement  of  E.  C.  (T^)  Hayhow.  !„  a.  N.  A..  Mr. 

h  fOkla.)  Newr.  recently  delivered  a  city  editor  of  the  Pon/w  ( Mich. )  Dai/y  ^as  been  chairman  of  the  com- 

aurc  on  “Some  Political  Psychology,"  ^^ress  to  Miss  Mary  F^wbeth  Taylor,  „„  billboard  advertising, 

fore  the  Oklahoma  City  Psychology  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Luther 

Taylor  of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been  an-  - -  -  - '  = 

-  nounced.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  tiire  writer  on  the  Herald  Sunday  staff. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  ec.  1.  Burke  Montgomery  has  been  trans- 

lAUL  TIERNAN  and  Richard  Sykes,  Chad  Wajlin,  from  editorial  staff,  ferred  from  the  Pontiac,  Mich.,  district 
formerly  in  the  advertising  depart-  Lansing  Cal>ital  News,  to  editorial  staff,  to  the  federal  beat  in  Detroit  for  the 
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FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


(by  atTRnfein«iit  witk 
Famous  Books  and  Plays,  Inc.) 


“TARZAN'* 

In  Strip  Form 


Edgar  Rice  Burronghs 


Drawn  by 

HAROLD  FOSTER 


(Art  work  of  tremendous  power 
and  glowing  beauty) 


The  first  of  the  series 

“Tarzan  of  the  Apes' 
In  Sixty  Strips 

To  Start  Jan.  7 


To  Be  Followed  by  Ten  Others 
Each  to  Run  from  Ten  to 
Twelve  Weeks  and  Each  to 
Be  a  Sequel  to  the  Other 


Roe  Fulkerson 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

jPlLl.I.VM  L.  AYERS,  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
nd  special  writer  on  banking  and  invest- 
>mt  questions,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
rm  member  of  Beard  &  Foy,  Inc. 

^Virgil  S.  Beck,  news  editor  of  the 
ftarkana  Gazette  and  Evening  News, 
M  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  in 
'‘'them  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  financial  editor 
f  the  New  Orleans  litem-Tribune,  re- 


If  you  have  no  Roe  Fulkerson  feature  in  your  paper  you 
are  missing  one  of  the  best  bets  in  newspaperdoin. 

Andrew  and  Imogene,  daily,  brief,  snappy  word  sketches 
of  a  married  life  that  is  lively,  but  not  unhappy.  Andrew 
really  likes  Imogene  immensely,  you  know,  but  she  bothers 
him  with  her  jealousy. 

Hotel  Stenographer,  daily  appearance  of  the  young  woman 
who  discusses  life  and  love  in  a  twentieth  centurv  way  with 
The  House  Detective. 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  weekly,  in  which  the  modern 
daughter  of  a  conservative  family  appears  at  breakfast  and 
tells  Father — and  the  world — all  about  how  things  are. 


Wire  Now  for  Terma 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elaar,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadlay 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McMitt  times  building  CaAgLgg  V.  IfcAasM 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  10,  1928 


EDITOR  s.  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH-  ESTATE 

INCLUDING 

The  Journalist  Newspaperdom 
Advertising 

THIm  ^  U»il»4  St«tw  PaUal  OAm. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER- 
_ TISING  HELPS _ 

EtUMithti  Mt  1884  hy  AHom  Ptrman 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Publication  Office: 

Suite  1700  Timet  BnildiuK — *2nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  5052,  3053,  3054,  >055  and  3056 

President  and  Publisher,  Jamet  W. 
Brown;  Treasurer,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  Se^ 
retary  and  business  manager,  Chaiiet  B. 
Groomet;  promofion  manager,  Jamet 
W.  Brown.  Jr.;  circulation  manager, 
C^rge  Strata;  dassiffed  advertising 
manager,  S.  L.  Dare. _ _ 

Editor,  Marten  E.  Pew;  Mmiaging  Edi¬ 
tor,  Arthur  T.  Robb;  Feature  Editor, 
Philip  Schuyler;  Neum  Editor,  Warren 
Bataett;  Associate  Editor,  John  F.  Roche. 

London  Office:  4  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C  2.  Hanrey'Atkint,  managera. 
London  Editor:  Allan  Delafont,  113 
Edenbridge  Road,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
England.  Parit  Office:  76  rue  das 
Petits  Champs.  Sydney  R.  Clark,  Man¬ 
ager.  Parit  Editor:  G.  Langelaai^ 
c/o  The  Associated  Press,  21  rue  Vivi¬ 
enne.  Waahington  Corretpondent:  G. 
H.  Manning,  National  Press  Building. 
Ghicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn 
Street.  San  Francitco  Office:  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St,  Lot  Angelet  Office:  Timet  Bldg. 
•Seattle  Office:  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg. 

International  Year  Book  ittned  latt  Sat* 
nrday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A."  aerrice  numbera  laat  two 
Saturdaya  in  April. 

Adrertiaing  Convention  number  firtt 
Saturday  in  July. 

Tlawapaper  adreitiaing  linage  tabula* 
-tiona  iaaued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newapaper  ratea  and  eircnia* 
■dona  iaaued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  Infonnation 
-an  1,400  newapaper  markeu  iaaued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page — 9  z  12  inchea — or  168 
agate  linm  (13  emt)  on  four  eolumna 
— or  a  total  of  672  agau  linao  to  the 
*page.  Largeat  type  page  in  the  buaineaa 
•paper  feld. 

Diaplay  advertiaing  ratea:  tranrient,  7Sc 
per  agate  line,  or  aeriea  of  inaeitiont  aa 
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The  little  forty*lwo  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  coat  of  116  per  week,  earna 
aa  low  a  rate  on  a  52*time  baaia  aa  any 
other  adiednle,  namely,  1168  per  page; 
I9S  half*page;  and  $55  <|narter*page. 
Claaaified  advertiaing  ratea:  75c  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  timea. 

Situationa  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  timea 
(count  aix  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Aaaociated  Buaineaa 
Papera  and  anbacribing  to  iu  aUndard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circnlationa  with  a  certified  "A.  B.  C." 
circulation  aa  follows: 


Six  Months 
Endod 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis^ 
trihntiob 

Jane  30.  1928 

8.982 

10.223 

Jane  SO,  1927 

7F55 

9.018 

Jane  30.  1926 

6.796 

7.607 

Jobs  SO,  1925 

6d98 

6.911 

PERSONAL 

{Continued  from  page  31) 
office  boy  to  the  city  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  News. 

Oxie  Keichler,  reporter  on  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch,  was  appointed  this 
week  as  deputy  commissioner  of  public 
safety  by  Mayor  Fred  J.  Rath.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  to  take  effect  Nov.  15. 

Helene  Cole,  formerly  society  editor, 
.Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  who  has  been 
in  Europe  and  New  York  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  has  returned  to  the  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

pHARLES  H.  HAMILTON  of  the 
^  Richmond  News-Leader  sports  staff 
to  Miss  Viola  Morrissette  of  the  classified 
department  of  that  paper,  recently. 

Fletcher  Bryson  Morgan,  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C)  Observer,  to  Miss 
Robena  Lynne  Marshall  Price,  recently. 
The  couple  motored  to  New  York  on 
their  honeymoon. 

Miss  Marcia  N.  Stevens,  daughter  of 
Oscar  L.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  to  Henry 
Wilder  Foote,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  in  King’s  Chapel, 
Boston,  Oct.  22.  The  bridegroom,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1927, 
was  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson 
while  in  college. 

Charles  C.  Stone,  state  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  to  Elizabeth  M. 
Hobbs  of  Indianapolis. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

IVORTH  SHORE  PRESS  CLUB  held 
their  annual  Hollowe’en  party  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  club  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  recently.  President  Francis  O’Neil 
and  vice-president  Thomas  McQueeney 
were  in  charge. 

Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  cele¬ 
brated  its  26th  anniversary  Oct.  30  with 
a  luncheon  at  which  Charles  C.  Young- 
green  of  the  Klau-Van  Pieter.son-Dunlap- 
Younggreen  Advertising  Agency  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  president  of  the  International 
.Advertising  Association,  spoke. 

Delegates  attending  the  threc-dav  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  North  Carolina  College 
Press  Association  at  Davisson  and 
Queens  Ciolleges,  were  entertained  by  the 
Observer  Printing  House,  Inc.,  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  (Charlotte.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  banquet  the  deleg-ates  were  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  plant  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer. 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association 
to  be  held  at  the  association's  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Montreal,  Jan.  23,  24,  imd  25, 
1929.  A  feature  will  be  a  symposium  on 
the  fundamentals  of  cellulose  chemistry, 
arranged  by  McGill  University  and 
Prof.  Harold  Hibbert  of  the  department 
of  industrial  and  cellulose  chemistry. 
The  Association  will  meet  Jan.  25,  and 
the  two  previous  days  will  be  taken  up 
with  meetings  of  the  Technical  Section 
and  the  Woodland  Section  of  the  group. 

Tennessee- Kentucky  Typographical 
Conference  will  meet  in  Memphis  in 
1929,  it  was  decided  recently  at  a  meeting 
in  Ixwisville,  Ky.  H.  P.  Hanson  of 
Memphis  was  reelected  president  of  the 
conference. 

The  New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
.Association  will  give  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Nov.  26.  Don 
C.  Seitz  will  be  the  principal  speaker,  and 
Robert  (ioldstein  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
QLYMPIA  (Wash.)  DAILY  OLYM- 
”  PI  AN  special  30-page  Progress  and 
Development  edition  Wednesday,  Oct.  31. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  16-page, 
Housewives  Food  Guide,  Oct.  29. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
special  edition  in  observance  of  the  60th 
anniversary  of  Swedish  people  settling  in 
Worcester  and  Worcester  County,  Nov. 
2. 

^  St.  Louis  Star,  80-page  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion,  Oct.  31.  'ITie  Litton  was  devoted 


to  the  progress  of  St.  Louis  in  civic  and 
industrial  affairs  and  the  progress  of  the 
Star  in  all  its  branches  of  service. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  64-page 
yearly  Mid-South  Edition  in  honor  of 
the  Tri-State  Fair  and  National  Dairy 
Show,  Saturday,  Oct.  13. 

NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

pLYDE  M.  and  ETHEL  F.  THUMA 
^  have  started  the  Avant  (Okla.) 
Press  as  a  weekly  paper. 

Abingdon  (W.  Va.)  Washington 
County  News  recently  started  publication 
as  a  weekly. 

Buffalo  has  another  vicinity  weekly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  its  publishers  in  cooperation 
with  advertisers.  The  paper,  known  as 
the  Kensington  Advertiser,  has  offices  at 
105  Burlington  avenue,  Buffalo.  ShaffeT 
Brothers  are  the  publishers.  The  first 
issue  appeared  Nov.  1  and  was  one  of 
eight  standard  size  pages.  A  circulation 
of  6,500  was  claimed. 

The  Amory  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  a  new 
weekly,  made  its  appearance  last  week. 
The  editor  is  Mrs.  Willie  Willis,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor  of  the  .Amoiy 
News,  and  J.  T.  Sentor  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Sentor  formerly  was  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  News. 

Lake  Andes  (S.  D.)  Reporter,  a  new 
weekly  published  by  Alfred  E.  Smalley, 
appeared  last  week.  Mr.  Smalley  is  well 
known  in  state  newspaper  circles.  Con¬ 
solidation  two  years  ago  left  the  Lake 
Andes  Wave  alone  in  the  field. 

Lee  Jones  of  Boonville,  Mo.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kirkwood  (Mo.)  Messenger, 
newspaper  plant  and  job  printing  business, 
from'  Frank  E.  (ioodwin  this  week.  Omar 
D.  Gray,  newspaper  broker,  negotiated  the 
sale. 

Sale  of  the  Anderson  ((3al.)  Valley 
News  to  Francis  Howard  of  Redding  has 
been  announced  by  Lloyd  E.  Smith. 

SCHOOLS 

piGURES  just  compiled  show  a  45  per 
•*•  cent  increase  in  enrollment  in  the 
school  of  Journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City.  Prof. 
Frank  L.  Mott  is  head  of  the  school. 

Members  of  the  Intercollegiate  Press 
Association,  composed  of  student  news¬ 
papers  of  the  leading  western  Univer¬ 
sities,  held  their  annual  convention  in 
Berkeley,  (California,  on  Oct.  18.  Marion 
Plan,  editor  of  the  Doily  Californian  of 
the  University  of  (California,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

"Early  Oklahoma  Newspapers,’*  is 
the  subject  of  pamphlet  written  by  Miss 
Grace  E.  Ray,  journalism  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Prof.  Elmer  J.  Emig  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  acting  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Professor  Edward  T.  Ingle, 
formerly  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  recently 
joined  the  Florida  journalism  staff. 

Round  "Table  conferences  for  editors  of 
Kansas  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  November  16  and  17,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  journalism. 

Peter  B.  M.  Roberts,  parliamentary 
correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Scots¬ 
man,  and  Prof.  Ralph  Crosman,  of  the 
University  of  (Colorado  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  were  the  chief  speakers  at  the 
tenth  annual  conference  of  High  School 
Editors  and  Business  Managers,  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  recently.  Three 
hundred  editors,  business  managers 
and  faculty  supervisors  of  Kansas  high 
school  papers  attended  the  conference, 
representing  seventy-four  different 
schools. 

Dates  for  the  seventeenth  annual  news¬ 
paper  institute  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Seattle,  have  been  announced 
for  Feb.  14,  15  and  16.  The  Institute 
is  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Evening  School  of  Joumalisin, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  re¬ 
sumed  its  sessions  recently  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Center,  80  Willoughby  street.  Joseph 
M.  Cogm,  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Dotfy 
Times,  is  conducting  the  courses. 


HALL  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  N.  E.  PRESS  GROUP 

Publisher  of  Warebam  (Mass.)  Courisr  I 
Honored  at  Montreal  Meeting —  | 

Expect  To  Adopt  Field 
Manager  Idea 

Lemuel  C  Hall,  vice-president  of  tht 
National  Editorial  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Warcham  (Mass.)  Courier} 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Association  at  its  con.cntiao 
in  Montreal,  Oct.  26-29.  Charles 
Hadley,  publisher  of  the  Le-ingt 
(Mass.)  Times-Minute  Man,  is  the  ne 
secretary,  and  V\  allace  Gilpin  of  Bar 
ton,  Vt.,  is  treasurer. 

Mr.  Hall  succeeds  Walter  D.  .Mlei 
publisher  of  the  Brookline  (.Mass.) 
Chronicle,  and  president  of  the  .Massa 
chusetts  Press  Association,  who  wa 
mainly  responsible  for  launching  the  New 
England  Association  not  quite  two  year 
ago.  At  that  time  G.  L.  Caswell  o 
Ames,  la.,  "father  of  the  field  ninnage 
movement’’  went  to  New  England  to  hel 
the  publishers  there  sell  the  movement  t 
the  six  states.  Mr.  Allen  declined  re^ 
election.  Messrs.  Hadley  and  Gilpin  such 
ceed  Gardner  E.  Campbell,  managing  e^ 
tor  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item 
state  vice-president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  — 
a  past  president  of  the  Massachu 
Press  Association.  Mr.  C^pbell,  one  o: 
the  founders,  had  held  the  two  offices' 
jointly.  He  also  declined  re-election.  i 

It  is  understood  that  the  assfx:iati 
will  obtain  a  new  field  manager  at  aa 
early  date  and  expand  the  membership 
list. 

The  Montreal  convention  also  adopted 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  voted  to 
incorporated,  probably  in  Massachusettt 

The  first  and  fourth  days  were  speat 
in  travel  as  guests  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  Canadian  National  Railways.  Tta 
secoi^  day  was  given  over  to  the  business 
meeting  and  Sunday  was  spent  in  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  about  Montreal.  Wives  werel 
guests.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  even-! 
ings  the  party  were  dinner  guests  of  the 
Montreal  newspapers. 

HONORS  OLDEST  READER 

Daily  Presents  Plaque  to  Man  Who  Has 
Been  Subscriber  74  Years 

A  plaque  on  which  was  engraved  a  re 
productiOT  of  page  one  of  the  Blootmnf 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  was  r^ 
cently  presented  to  W.  H.  Porter,  tht 
paper’s  oldest  reader.  He  has  been  i 
subscriber  for  74  years.  The  page  re¬ 
produced  carried  a  picture  of  Mr.  Porter 
and  a  panel  across  the  page  headlined 
"1854 — Oldest  Sidjscriber — 1928.” 

In  the  search  for  their  oldest  sub¬ 
scriber  the  Pantagraph  found  nine 
persons  who  had  been  regular  reader! 
for  more  than  60  years.  The  average 
of  all  its  readers  was  15  years. 


There  were  fewer  motor  accidents  in 
New  York  last  month.  It  is  becoming 
more  difficult  for  the  motorists  to  cata 
up  with  the  pedestrians. — James  I\ 
Montague  in  New  York  Herald -Trilmiu.\ 

What  will  the  paragraphers  do  when 
there  are  to  more  pedestrians  abort 
whom  to  write  alleged  jokes? — Flnrenct 
(Ala.)  Times-Herald. 

"Wanted:  Man  or  woman  socially  u*® 
connected,  advertising  experience  pr*- 
ferred,  but  not  essential,  to  secure  hone* 
testimonials  on  reliable  products.  C  Boi 
270.” — Printer/  Ink. 

Smoking  was  forbidden  the  pas'engrt* 
and  crew  of  the  Zeppelin,  but  that 
not  to  deter  the  enterprising  Ameri^ 
advertiser.  What  land  of  cigarette  «d 
they  miss  most?— F.  P.  A.  in  New  YtA 
World. 


is  coated  stock,  arresting 
color,  superlative  halftone 
available  in  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising — 


— if  most  of  the  circulation 
does  not  parallel  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  distribution? 


Zone  selling  and  zone  ad¬ 
vertising! 

Daily  newspapers  enable  a 
manufacturer  to  advertise 
where  his  goods  are  on  sale 
and  where  they  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

BiUbllihad  1888 


Publishers’  Representatives 

Detroit  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


New  York 
Chicago 
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ANDERSON  TO  DIRECT 
DODGE-GRAHAM  COPY 


Vice-PrMident  of  MocManus,  Inc., 
Hoatla  Now  Company  Wbick  Will 
Hamlle  AH  Adoortisinf — Formoriy 
in  Newspaper  Work 


^  Lee  Anderson,  newspaper  and  adver- 
tiaing  man,  has  been  apininted  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  for  the  Dodge  Brothers 
Corporation  and 
Grahaai  Brothers 
Truck  Company, 
division  of  the 
Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  for  ten 
years  with  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  advertising 
counsel  for  Chry¬ 
sler,  Plymouth 
and  De  Soto  has 
organized  a  new 
fcompany  to  be 
known  as  Ad- 


New  **Sp#cial”  Firm 
August  J.  Fertig,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  iVestlicht  Post,  St 
Louis,  has  entered  the  sf^al  represen¬ 
tative  field  in  the  St  Louis  territory  Md 
is  representing  the  following  publica¬ 
tions:  Southwest  Magazine  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma;  National  Weeklies,  Winona, 
}Ainn.,Cincinnati  Freie  Presse,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Waechter  &•  Anseiger,  Cleveland; 
Omaha  Daily  Tribune,  Om^a;  Kansas 
City  Presse,  Kansas  Gty ;  Weltpost,  Lin¬ 
coln;  Louisville  Ameiger,  Louisville; 
Szabadsag,  Qeveland. 


Jessup  Joins  Mogensen 

•I 

John  Jessup,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  News  Searchlight, 
this  week  joined  the  staff  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  Company,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I.E*  Andessom 


vertisers,  Inc.,  which  will  lake  over  the 
advertising  for  Dodge  Brothers  cars  and 
Graham  trucks  on  Jan.  1.  Offices  ot 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  will  be  in  the  Storm- 
peltz-Loveley  Building,  Woodward  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  formerly  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  was  successively  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  sporting  editor,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News-Tribune  and  the  Detroit 
News.  Since  1908  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  automotive  industry  as  factory 
advertising  manager,  sales  executive, 
commercial  director  and  advertising  coun¬ 
sel. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Anderson  joined  Theodore 
F.  MacManus,  Inc.,  and  has  been  vice- 
president  of  MacManus,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Robert  E.  Clayton,  formerly  of  Mac¬ 
Manus,  Inc.,  has  joined  Advertisers,  Inc. 


Clark  Company  Appointed 

The  Thomas  F.  Qark  (Company,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  national  representa¬ 
tive  of  two  new  newspapers  entering  the 
daily  field. — the  Nushz'ille  (Ind. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  the  New  Lexington,  (O.) 
T ribune. 


Best  Makes  Plane  Flight 


Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of  M. 
C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  flew  from  that  city  to  Detroit, 
Nov.  3  on  a  business  trip.  The  flight 
was  made  in  two  and  one-half  hours. 
Mr.  Best  returned  to  (Chicago,  Nov.  5. 


Color  Representatives  Named 

Holman  &  Connell,  San  Francisco, 
general^  office  of  the  Associated  Sunday 
Magazines  have  been  appointed  color 
representatives  of  the  Sun^y  Magazine 
section  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 


Bristol-Myers  and  Ingram  Combine 

The  Bristol-Myers  Company,  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste,  Sal  Hepatica  and  Gastrogen  Tab¬ 
lets,  this  week  announced  the  purchase  of 
Frederick  Ingram  Company  at  Detroit, 
Sept.  28.  The  Ingram  Company  manu¬ 
factures  and  sells  Inf^ams  Shaving 

Cream,  and  Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream. 
The  Ingram  factories  at  Detroit  and 
Windsor,  Ont..  will  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  possible  and  all  manufacturing 
will  be  done  from  the  Bristol-Myers 

plants  at  Hillside.  N.  J.,  and  Montreal, 
Canada.  The  Bristol-Myers  Company 

has  spent  more  than  $4,000,000  in  adver¬ 

tising  in  the  past  four  years,  it  announced. 

Fr**bm«B  Stock  Incroue 

Stockholders  of  the  Charles  Freshman 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  famems 
Freshman  radio,  l«ve  approved  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capital  stock  to  900,000 
shares  from  SOO.OflO  and  have  ratified  the 
proposed  merger  with  the  Freed-Eise- 
mann  Co.,  makers  of  the  Freed-Eise- 
mann  radio,  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of 
Freshman  for  three  shares  of  Freed- 
Eisemann.  Stoc'xholders  also  approved 
the  offering  of  rights  to  purchase  one 
share  of  Freshman  at  $10.50  for  every 
two  shares  now  held. 


Conger  A  Moody  Appointed 

Conger  &  Moody,  San  Francisco,  have 
been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Sacramento  Union  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 


Creston  Paper  Appoints 

The  Creston  (la.)  News-.4dvertiser 
has  appointed  the  Devine- Wallis  Cor¬ 
poration  as  its  national  representative. 

f - 

Georgia  Paper  Appoints 

The  (Jeorge  B.  David  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Yeddosta  (Ga.)  Times  nationally. 

TO  HONOR  BRITISH  EDITORS 

Tlie  Silurians.  New  York’s  society  of 
veteran  newspaper  men,  is  planning  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Raljrfi  D.  Blumenfcld. 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  and 
his  fellow  delegates  touring  this  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace,  at  the 
Hotel  Brevoort,  New  York,  Nov.  16. 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  will  be  the  only  speaker 
and  will  tell  the  Silurians  about  the 
work  of  the  British  Institute  of  Journal- 
wts  of  which  he  is  president.  W'illiam  A. 
Hoy  IS  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  Silurians. 


McGRAW-HlLL  REORGANIZES 

The  McGraw-Hill  Company,  publishers 
of  business  magazines  and  bc^s,  this 
week  announced  the  separation  of  the 
offices  of  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent,  both  of  which  have  been  held  up 
to  the  present  time  by  James  H.  McGraw. 
Under  the  new  plan  Mr.  McGraw  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  board  while 
Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president,  becomes 
president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  has  b«n  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  and  chairman 
of  the  company’s  newly  created  publishing 
committee. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY  TO  OPEN  OFFI 

James  O’Shaugnessy,  former  execut 
fwreta^^  of  the  American  Association 
.Advertising  Agencies  and  now  an 
vertising  counsellor,  will  open  his  o 
on  the  14th  fl. 
at  285  Madison  avenue.  New  Yo 
When  John  Benson  became  president 
tne  A.  A.  A.  A.,  Mr.  O’Shaugnessy  i 
made  counsellor  of  the  association  w 
to  engage  in  other  advertis 
business  for  himself.  Since  then  he  : 
l^en  maintaining  an  office  with  the 
.\.  A.  A.,  in  the  Graybar  Building. 

ADDS  TRUCK  ROUTES 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune-Cap\ 
has  started  special  truck  service  e; 
afternoon  to  Qarion.  Webster  Ci 
WTOlstcKk,  Eagle  Grove.  Goldfii 
Belmond.  and  Galt. 


Advertising 

is  the  Farmer  s  New 

«. 

Hired  Man 

but  much  of  his  success  depends 
upon  his  employer 


Twenty  years  ago  agricultural  thought  was  focused 
largely  on  the  task  of  “making  two  blades  grow 
where  one  grew  before.”  Today  the  major  problem  is, 
“What  shall  we  do  with  the  extra  blade?” 

The  orange  growers  of  California  have  successfully 
met  the  surplus  bugaboo  with  the  aid  of  advertising. 
Starting  with  an  appropriation  of  $7500,  Sunkist  orange 
advertising  has  continued  with  increasing  vigor  for  12 
years,  without  a  break. 

One  purpose 

It  has  been  built  on  this  simple  strategy:  First,  to  de^ 
termine  all  the  uses  for  oranges.  Second,  to  develop  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  benefits  of  eating  oranges.  Third,  to 
determine  the  uses  and  facts  of  most  interest  and  value 
to  the  public.  Fourth,  to  present  those  facts  in  the  most 
attractive  and  convincing  fashion. 

Every  Sunkist  advertisement  has  been  built  on  that 
foundation.  This  educational  advertising  has  served  the 
public  as  well  as  the  citrus  industry. 

Oranges  are  no  longer  a  holiday  luxury.  Their  health- 
fulness  is  recognized  by  doctors,  dieticians  and  laymen 
alike.  Originally  a  winter  business,  sales  are  now  as  great 
in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  orange  is  king  of  fhiits  and 
orange  juice  a  national  beverage.  While  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  apples  and  certain  other  fruits  has  slowly  de¬ 
clined,  the  average  American  has  increased  his  consump¬ 
tion  of  oranges  from  32  to  5?  oranges  a  year — and  been 
better  for  it.  “Sunkist”  is  a  household  word,  synonymous 
with  dependable  quality. 

Brings  prosperity 

For  several  years  the  California  orange  industry  has 
been  unique  in  American  agriculture.  It  has  no  surplus 
to  depress  prices.  Its  growers  are  prosperous. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,*  which 
represents  about  7?  per  cent  of  the  industry,  does  a 
business  of  120  milhon  dollars  a  year.  Its  Sunkist  orange 
advertising  has  cost  only  one  per  cent  of  sales. 

Small  wonder  that  the  11,000  grower  members  of  this 
great  co-operative  marketing  organization  look  upon 
advertising  as  their  new  hired  man.  Literally,  it  has 
delivered  the  goods. 

Industries  that  envy  the  Sunkist  success  should  re¬ 
member  that  advertising  would  have  been  of  Uttle  value 
without  a  strong  organization,  skillful  management,  a 
good  product,  orderly  distribution. 

*A  client  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  for  22  years 


LORD  THOMAS  and  LOGAN 


CHICAGO 

SCO  N.  Michitsn  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES 
1151  South  BroedwaT 


ADVERTISING 

NEW  YORK 
147  Park  Avenue 
WASHINGTON 
400  Hibba  Building 


LONDON 

Victoria  Embankmene 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
125  Buah  Stieet 


Each  Lord  Of  TTiomos  and  Logan  esuiNulimmt  it  a  compUu  advertmnt  a§ency,  uif  an- 
Mined;  coUaborattng  with  other  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  wiitt  to  the  ciieni’i  interen 


gOOD  WORK 

goes  into  it 


gOOD  WORK 

comes  out  of  it 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Brooklyn,  "New  York 


LINOTYPE 
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NEW  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  EXPANDS 

CicTcland  &  Shaw  Enlarging  Office* 

and  Completing  Arrangements  to 

Handle  Accounts  of  Three  Menu* 
lecturing  Concerns 

Cleveland  &  Shaw,  advertising  agency 
with  offices  at  50  East  42nd  street,  Newr 
York,  this  week  took  over  the  entire  22nd 
door  of  that  building  and  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  with  three  manufacturers  to 
handle  their  advertising.  The  names  of 
the  three  concerns  were  not  annoimced 
but  will  be  made  known  shortly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Donald  S.  Shaw,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  agency. 

The  new  agency  opened  offices  at  its 
present  address  Aug.  1  of  this  year. 
Horace  G.  Cleveland  and  Donald  S. 
Shaw,  both  members  of  the  staff  of 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  left  that  agency 
to  become  partners  in  their  own  organi¬ 
zation,  each  holding  equal  shares. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Shaw  hold  all 
the  voting  stock  in  the  company,  and  hold 
the  titles  of  president  and  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 

Other  officers  of  the  company,  who 
hold  participating  stock  but  not  voting 
stock,  are:  Ira  Fleming,  secretary;  A. 
H.  F'ancher,  vice-president ;  and  P.  L. 
Waters,  assistant  treasurer. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  Dorrance, 
Sullivan  &  Co.  as  first  vice-president, 
Mr.  Qeveland  was  with  Cheney  Bro¬ 
thers.  silk  merchants,  as  advertising 
manager.  He  was  with  that  organization 
five  years  liaving  gone  tliere  from  the 
Cheltenham  .Agency.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  in  charge  of  special  branches 
of  advertising  for  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York  dejiartment  store.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Williams  College  and  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Shaw,  after  being  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  took  his  first  job  in 
New  York  with  George  L.  Dyer  Com¬ 
pany.  He  left  that  organization  to  join 
the  Biow  Coc^^any  and  later  went  to  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  dealer  advertising  for  three 
years.  Next  he  was  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Hunter  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Commission  Company,  cot¬ 
ton  goods  dealers.  After  three  years  with 
that  company  he  became  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fleming  came  to  the  Qeveland  & 
Shaw  Agency  after  16  years  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  George  B.  Ide  Company, 
collar  manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fancher  started  work  on  the  old 


Appoints  Cainpbcll-Ewald 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  retained  as  advertising 
counsel  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Metalcrafi 
Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mkh.  This 
company  manufactures  instrument  boards, 
cowl  panels,  door-trim  panels,  garnish 
mouldings,  smoking  sets,  vanity  cases, 
ash  receivers  and  other  interior  hard¬ 
ware  for  motor  cars,  as  well  as  the 
Kelch  ventilating  automobile  heater.  A 
national  and  trade  paper  umpaign  fea¬ 
turing  the  Kelch  heater  is  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Gets  Four  New  Accounts 

Four  new  accounts  were  acquired  this 
week  by  Robinson,  Lightfoot  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  They  are  M.  S.  Borden 
Company,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Fatoff  Reducing  Cream ;  the 
Leading  Brassiere  Company,  New  York ; 
Freedenburg  Abdominal  Support,  Inc., 
New  York;  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  publishers  of  childrens’ 
books.  Newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  used  for  all  four  accounts. 

Air  Firm  Name*  Agency 

Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  operating 
•Air  Mail  Contract  Route  No.  1  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  has  appointed 
the  Porter  Corporation  of  Bcjston  as 
their  advertising  counsel.  This  company, 
which  plans  to  establish  a  passenger  air 
line  between  the  two  cities,  very  shortly, 
will  continue  the  services  of  Dickie- 
Raymond  of  Boston  in  the  handling  of 
their  direct-mail  advertising. 

W.  A.  Zimmermann  Resigns 

VValdemar  A.  Zimmerman,  account 
executive  for  Green,  Fulton  &  Cunning¬ 
ham,  has  resigned  to  take  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Thompson-Koch  Company, 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Zimmerman  plans  to 
take  a  long  vacation  before  assuming 
his  new  duties.  He  sailed  from  New 
York  Nov.  8  for  a  two  months’  trip 
through  Europe. 

Hurst  Named  Chairman 

R.  L.  Hurst  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Western  Council  of  the  American 
•Association  of  Advertising  agencies  for 
the  coming  year.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  H.  R.  Van  Gunten,  vice-chair¬ 
man  ;  D.  D.  Warmer,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  R.  R.  Cushing,  C.  C.  Young- 
green,  S.  A.  Robbins  and  M.  H.  Need¬ 
ham,  directors. 

Kaap's  Picture  Chosen* 

“Mexican  ’Dobes,’’  a  picture  painted 
by  Lewis  J.  Kaep,  an  art  director  with 


LORD,  THOMAS  A  LOGAN  NAMED 

Will  Handle  All  Products  of  Merged 
Palmolive-Colgate  Firms 

Lord  and  Thomas  &  Lo^n,  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  advertising  counsel 
on  all  products  brought  into  the  recent 
merger  of  the  Palmolive-Peet  Company 
and  Colgate  &  Co. 

This  action  consolidates  all  Colgate- 
Palmolive- Pect  company  advertising  with 
the  agency  which  has  served  the  Palm¬ 
olive  ci.miMiny  for  many  years  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  on  Palmolive  soap  and 
Palmolive  shaving  cream. 

The  advertising  of  Colgate  ribbon  den¬ 
tal  cream  and  Colgate  rapid  shave  cream 
will  be  handled  by  the  New  York  office, 
all  other  products  by  the  Chicago  office. 

New  Candy  Campaign 

The  John  H.  Dunham  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  directing  arrangements  for  a 
new  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
sell  the  idea  of  eating  candy  for  health. 
The  campaign  will  be  a  follow-up  on 
the  recent  National  Candy  week  campaign 
by  the  National  Confecticgiers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

i  - 

Glass  Firm  Retain*  McKee 

The  Homer  McKee  Company,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  Indianapolis  advertising  agency, 
has  l)ecn  retained  by  the  Turner  Glass 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  to  furnish  a 
study  of  their  merchandise  and  sales  co- 
f»peration. 

Marshall  Resigns 

Earl  Marshall,  account  executive  with 
the  Gundlach  .Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  Chase  Candy 
Company  account,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  Western 
Agency,  Racine,  Wis. 

Ludlum  Appoint*  Tyson 

Ludlum  Steel  Company,  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  special  steels, 
have  appointed  as  their  advertising 
agency,  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

New  McGucldn  Client 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Qark 
Brothers  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  placed  with  the  Eugene 
McGuckin  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Arnold  with  Hoyt 

Elmer  E.  Arnold  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  ' 


Joins  Pac'fic  Coast  Agency 

Calvin  Horn  has  resigned  from  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Daily  Statesman  to  be¬ 
come  an  account  executive  for  the  Ed¬ 
mund  Bechtold  &  Associates  advertising 
agency,  Portland. 

Glen  Buck  Company  Moves 

The  Glen  Buck  Company,  Chic.igo, 
has  moved  from  39  South  La  Salle  street 
to  the  Pittsfield  building. 


BossU  St  Jsoebs,  Elsctrio  baildlsc,  Omsk*, 
N>b.  Will  bsndle  the  account  of  tbe  Dn.irlln 
t'orporatloD,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Calkins  St  Holdon,  Inc.,  247  Park  arenns. 
New  York  City,  la  placina  the  followInK  new 
accounts:  William  H.  Darldow  Hons  Company, 
New  York  City,  manufacturers,  sportswear  ■•i 
skirts;  Darls  Baklnf  Powder  Company,  Ho- 
lM>krn,  N.  J.;  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Laijslnc, 
Michigan. 

D.  T.  Campbell  Company,  222  West  Adaias 
street,  Cblcafo.  Is  now  handling  tbe  anouat 
of  the  Marquette  Cement  Company,  Cbicsfo. 
Contracts  are  being  Issued  to  newspapers  gea- 
erally. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Ine.,  752  North  Michigan  arenne, 
Chicago.  Are  issuing  November  and  DecemllSr 
schedules  to  newspapers  generally  on  tbe  Mor- 
ton  Halt  Company,  Chicago. 

Frank  M.  Csmrie  Company,  435  North  Mickl. 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  handling  the  accoeat 
of  the  Berated  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  will  advertise  an  electric  corn  impper 
In  a  list  of  newspapers,  small  and  large  <'irca- 
lation,  wherever  distribution  can  be  secured,  to 
the  Christmas  trade. 

Borland  Agancy,  Xnc.,  101  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Murray  Rubber 
Comiiany,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  maunfacturera  of 
tires  and  tubes. 

Erwin,  Wassy  *  Co.,  S44  Rush  street,  Cbl- 
cago.  Has  seenred  account  of  tbe  Robbins  S 
Myers  Company,  HpringOeld,  Ohio,  manufactar- 
ers  of  electric  fans,  motors  and  generators. 

Fonda-Haupt  Company,  Inc.,  286  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Daniel 
Hays  Company,  Oloversville,  New  York,  mans- 
facturers  of  men's  gloves. 

Ranff-MetMer,  Inc.,  Paramount  building.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  Mulhens  ft  Kroplf. 
Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  s(«p,  eau  de 
i-ologne,  bath  salts. 

Heath-Soaoff,  Inc.,  308  West  Washingtoa 
street,  Chicago.  Reported  will  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  tbe  Allen-A  Hosiery  Compaay, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  the  I'st  to  be  made  np 
shortlv. 

tord  and  Thomas  St  Logan,  400  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  have  the  newspaper 
list  for  the  advertising  of  Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet  Company,  Chicago,  ready  In  about  tw 
weeks. 

Rac  Martin  Advartising  Agancy,  500  Nrcnrity 
building,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Is  placing  the 
following  new  accounts:  American  Drug  It 

Chemical  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
manufacturers,  Parlogen  Antiseptic,  using  na¬ 
tional  magasines;  J.  A.  A  R.  B.  Sobnes.  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  manufacturers.  Unifonns 
(nurses,  etc.),  using  national  trade  papers. 

Rnsssll  Spoor  Oampany,  Appleton,  WIs.  A 
new  advertising  agency;  Is  sending  small  or¬ 
ders  for  the  Modern  Machinery  Compaay 
Hawn  mowers)  to  a  few  large  city  newspapen 
In  the  middle  west. 


New  York  Globe  as  reporter  and  feature 
writer.  .At  one  time  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company  and  later  pr^otion  manager 
of  International  Magazine. 

Mr.  Waters  joined  Cheney  Brothers 
where  he  did  research  work  for  two  years 
after  being  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Successively  he  did  re¬ 
search  work  for  the  Schoen  Silk  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Emerich,  ribtion 
manufacturers  and  Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 

Glenn  Pierce,  art  director  of  the  new 
agency,  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
I.eague  in  New  York  and  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  on  the  Boston 
Traveler,  Boston  American  and  Boston 
Journal  before  entering  the  advertising 
field  on  the  staff  of  Frank  Seaman.  Inc. 

Among  the  accounts  Qeveland  &  Shaw 
are  handling  arc  those  of  the  CJeorge  P. 
Ide.  Company,  The  W’hirldry  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
inf  Arms  Company,  the  Hunter  Manu¬ 
facturing  &  Commission  Company,  J.  C. 
Haarts.  Winship,  Boit  fi  Company. 

Joins  Lennen  A  Mitchell 

C.  E.  Staudinger,  for  two  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Outdoor  .Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 
New  York  advertising  agency,  this  week. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  for  several  accounts.  He  spent  seven 
years  with  George  Eroos  Throop  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  and  two  years  with  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company. 


the  CJiicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  while  on  vacation  in  Taos,  Mexico 
last  summer,  was  accepted  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Water  Color  exposition  which 
opened  Nov.  4  in  Philadelphia. 

New  Moon  Account 

The  Byron  G.  Moon,  Company,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Van  Dyke  Knitting 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Newspaper  space 
is  being  used  in  Indianapolis  and  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  Toledo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Roger*  Name*  Tracy-Parry 

The  advertising  of  Cephas  B.  Rogers, 
Inc.,  'Danbury.  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
decorative  lighting  fixtures,  has  been 
placed  with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Tracy-Parry  Company,  Inc. 

Elected  W6odworth  Director 

Frank  J.  Coupe  of  R  dficld-Coupe, 
Inc.,  advertising  agents  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  Wood- 
worth,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
face  powders  and  perfumes. 

Returns  from  Vacation 

Frank  M.  C^omrie,  president  of  Jhe 
Frank  M.  C^omrie  advertising  agency, 
Chicago,  has  returned  after  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Adirondacks. 


— Willlsmt  A  Caanjmclism.  6  North  MIrbItis 
Selby  With  MacManus  svenne,  Cblosfo.  Will  handle  tbe  account  at 

the  Fred  Amend  Candj  ComiianY,  CbIcaKo,  la 

H.  G.  Selby,  formerly  of  George  Har- 

rison  Phelns  Cnmnanv  Detroit  Mich  WUta  Oompanr,  38  Sonth  CUrk 

rison  rneips  (..ompany,  ueiroit,  .Mien.,  Chicaso.  Haa  aecnred  account  of  tka 

has  joined  .MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit.  ciardy  Batcherj,  Ethel,  Miaaouri. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

At  Attractive  Sale  Prices 

The  merging  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Timea-Union  releases  this  equipment 
for  immedmte  sale:  ' 


Six  foot  correctioo  stone;  Six  moko-up  trucks 

Modem  stoci  machinist’s  bench  ;p.  ‘  * 

One  adjustable  make-up  truck  V 

One  Hoe  Mg  saw  and  drill  with  DC  motor  ill]  ^ 

One  Marcach  inaot  castins  box  with  aix  moulds  | 

Dolly  truck  for  handlinf  newsprint  rolls  i  -  .  > 

Two  trucks  for  handling  three-quarter  else  newsprint  ro'Is  *t|!  i  '  • ' 

A  speedamat  addressing  machine  with  bag  rack  for  mailing  room  ([fjt  !l 

Six  fonts  Sli  pt.  Ionic  mats  (.vj.  111  7 

Twelve  fonts  iVt  pt.  Ionic  mats  “ti  n  I 

Four  fonts  SH  pt.  No.  1  w'.th  Clarendon  No.  I  ** 

Ono  font  S%  pt.  No.  1  with  italic 

Eight-toe  stereotype  pot.  with  DC  blower  motors,  adjutator,  thro#  pumps. 

thrao  curved  casting  boxes,  practically  now  Partlew  bm-ners 
Hoc  flat  shaver  and  trimmer 
Hoe  curved  finishing  machine 


Address:  General  Manager 
Dggnocrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MEDIA  YARDSTICKS 
THAT  ARE  MAGIC  WANDS 

All  sorts  of  yardsticks  are  devised  to  measure 
L  the  adequacy  of  advertising  mediums.  Some 
yardsticks,  judged  by  the  wonders  they  are  made  to 
perform,  are  magic  wands,  the  magical  powers  of 
which  are  mighty,  even  as  they  are  hard  to  reeoneile 
with  hard  facts. 

The  truth  is  that  each  type  of  advertising 
medium  is  primarily  adapted  to  the  exploitation  of 
its  immediate  market. 

For  instance,  country-town  America  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  the  market  of  the  country  news¬ 
paper:  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  country  news¬ 
paper  is  the  only  medium  that  appeals  directly  and 
intimately  to  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  on 
the  farms. 

_  • 

The  national  advertiser  who  uses  country  news¬ 
papers  knows  that  his  advertising  is  read  by  a 
group  of  people  whose  relationship  to  the  news¬ 
paper  they  read  has  no  parallel  in  reader  interest. 


6800  country  newspapers  are  represented  by 


American  Press  Association 

225  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


ChicaKO 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Detroit 

2111  Woodward  Are. 


Kansas  City 
Interstate  Bldg. 


Baltimore 
111  No.  Charles  St. 
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HANDLING  OF  LONG  TIME  AD  ORDERS 
DISCUSSED  BY  CLASSIFIED  MAN 


Clients  Should  Be  Impressed  with  Economies  Afforded  by  Mul¬ 
tiple  Insertion  Without  Chang'e  of  Copy — Suggests  Rubber 
Stamp  Method  When  Changes  Permitted 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 


Clasiiified  Manager,  Paaadena  Star  Newsi 


^NE  of  the  most  vexatious  problems 


^  confrontinR  the  harrassed  classified 
advertising  manager  is  that  presented  by 
the  advertiser  who,  having  ordered  a 
classified  advertisement  for  a  cerUtin 
numlter  of  insertions,  suddenly  decides 
that  a  copy  change  is  necessary — ^and  that 
the  change  must  involve  a  reset  which 
will  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
linage  contained  in  the  ad. 

W’e  all  understand  that  mechanical  sav¬ 
ing  involved  in  the  long-time  order  is  the 
primary  reason  for  lowering  the  rate  on 
such  advertising.  The  writer  has  always 
followed  the  practice  of  instructing  lus 
salespeople,  when  they  sign  a  prospect  for 
multiple  insertions,  to  educate  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  reason  why  the  ad  costs  less 
on  the  long-time  basis.  Thus,  when  the 
salesman  causes  his  prospect  to  sign  an 
order  for  a  thirty-time  run,  he  follows 
up  the  sales  talk  with  something  like  the 
following:  “Mr.  Jones,  do  you  realize 
why  we  are  permitted  to  make  this  lower 
rate  to  you  in  return  for  your  long-time 
order?  You  see,  there  is  a  certain  me¬ 
chanical  charge  against  every  classified 
advertisement  that  appears  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  White  paper  cost  is  one  of  the 
smallest  factors;  the  largest  is  setting 
the  ad  in  type  and  proofreading  it,  then 
‘making  it  up'  into  the  page. 

“Now,  obviously,  a  one-time  ad  must 
be  set  in  type  and  proofread.  It  must  be 
made  up  into  the  page.  After  its  one  in¬ 
sertion  it  is  killed  out  and  the  type  thrown 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thirty¬ 
time  ad  is  set  once,  proofread,  goes  into 
the  paper  and  stays  there.  There  is  no 
mechanical  cost  involved  in  its  succeed¬ 
ing  twenty-nine  insertions — hence  we  are 
able  to  lower  the  rate.’’ 

If  the  advertiser  understand  this  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  when  he  tries  to  change 
copy  or  linage  later,  he  can  be  made  to 
understand  the  reason  for  your  refusal  to 
comply  with  his  wishes.  He  isn’t  so 
likely  to  feel  that  you  are  being  stubborn 
merely  to  uphold  a  foolish  regulation  of 
the  newspaper. 

However,  there  are  many  newspapers 
which  grant  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
to  advertisers  in  this  respect.  I  have 
known  some  papers  to  sell  thirty-time 
business  cards  with  the  understanding  that 
copy  and  linage  might  be  changed  as  often 
as  desired.  This,  of  course,  necessitated 
certain  modifications  of  the  bookkeeping 
and  order-blank  system.  1  have  known 
other  papers  to  look  upon  the  signed 
thirty-time  order  as  a  contract  for  that 
period,  and  to  allow  the  thirty-time  rate 
not  only  on  the  original  thirty-time  order, 
but  upon  whatever  additional  few-inser- 
tion  copy  the  advertiser  desired  to  insert 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 


A  three-times-apweek 
five-hundred  word 
radio  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 


Current  News  Features,  Inc. 

Wuhington,  D.  C. 


■during  the  life  of  this  thirty-time  copy 

In  the  former  case,  the  “Substitute  and 
Kill’’  and  the  “Substitute  and  Lift’’ 
blanks  are  called  into  play.  These  blanks 
conform  in  a  fashion  with  the  original 
orders,  other  than  that  they  bear  distin¬ 
guishing  insignia  and  contain  a  perfora¬ 
tion,  at  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  kill 
or  lift  tag.  The  order  which  is  to  be 
tampered  with  remains  in  the  running 
copy  file ;  new  copy  is  written  on  the 
Substitute  blank  arid  a  clipping  of  the 
copy  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  paper 
is  pasted  on  the  Kill  or  Lift  tag,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  composing  room  de¬ 
taches  the  tag  from  the  blank ;  the  Kill  or 
Lift  goes  to  the  makeup  man ;  the  new 
copy  to  the  machine.  When  the  paper 
appears,  new  copy  has  supplanted  the  old, 
but  the  original  order  is  undisturbed.^  In 
other  words,  this  system  depends  entirely 
upon  a  distinction  clearly  understood  be¬ 
tween  Copy  and  Order.  You  may  kill 
copy  without  killing  the  order — provided 
you  substitute  new  copy  for  the  old,  and 
the  order  runs  its  originally  allotted 
time. 

The  same  effect  can  lie  achieved  at  less 
cost  by  having  two  rul)t)er  stamps — (me 
of  them  worded  something  like  this : 
“Copy  Kill  Only— This  Kill  DOES  NOT 
affect  Running  Order."  The  other  should 
say:  “Substitute  ONLY — This  copy  Sup¬ 
plants  Copy  in  Qassification - ,  Order 

No.  - ”  The  clerk  should  fill  in  the 

information  desired,  thus  assuring  that 
the  bfKdckecping  department  may  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  change  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  All  of  this,  however,  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  where  the  newspaper  permits  its 
standing  orders  to  be  changed  during  their 
life,  and  where  such  changes  involve  a 
switch  of  classifications  oi  of  linage. 


LOSES  BET,  SWEEPS  OFHCE 


Here’s  a  Bargain 

-  ..  ==1N== 

A  Sextuple  Press 


Owing  to  the  merger 
of  the  Register-Gazette 
and  Morning  Star,  at 
Rockford,  Ill.  a  Duplex 
semi-cylindrical,  unit 
type  Sextuple  press  is 
offered,  in  excellent- 
condition  ;  with  very 
complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Also  one 
Elrod  caster,  with  six 
moulds. 


If  interested  address 


Rockford 
Newspapers  Inc. 


A.  Saas,  classified  manager  of  the  Times 
Press. 

A  month  ago  the  two  executives  were 
debating  the  relative  merits,  progress,  and 
growth  of  their  respective  newspapers, 
when  a  heated  controversy  arose  between 
the  two  ab<;ut  their  advertising  gains. 

“Well,  if  our  department  couldn’t  bring 
in  more  classified  ads  in  a  month  than 
yours.  I’d  be  ...  .  I’d  ....  I’d  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sweep  out  your  offices,"  Llarke 
offered. 

“You’re  on,"  Saas  replied.  “Further¬ 
more,  if  you  do  gain  more  ads  tlian  we 
do.  I’ll  come  to  Youngstown  and  sweep 
your  entire  plant.” 

The  Times  Press  ran  22,000  classified 
ads  in  October  showing  a  gain  of  3,658 
ads  over  the  number  ran  in  October  of 
last  year.  The  Telegram’s  gain  did  not 
quite  equal  this  record.  That’s  the  reason 
flarke  swept. 


HEATON  REELECTED 


I 


Goldman  and  McCabe  AUo  Named 
Officers  of  N.  Y.  Classified  Group 


GROWERS  CREDIT  ADVERTISING 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers  this 
week  gave  credit  to  national  advertising 
ill  .America  for  eliminating  over-produc- 
tirm  in  the  pineapple  growing  business 
and  raising  the  consumption  of  canned 
pineapple  in  this  country  to  nine  cans 
per  family  per  year.  The  growers  started 
advertising  in  this  country  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  James  D.  Dole  in  1908.  The 
advertising  was  dropped  the  following 
year  because  over-production  had  been 
turned  into  under-production.  In  1913 
the  advertising  was  renewed. 


L  L  Heaton,  classified  advt  tisiag 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herdi 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Classified  Managers’  .Association  of  New 
York  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body,  Nov.  5.  Harold  L.  Cioldn-.an  of 
the  New  York  Sun  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Frank  McCabe  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  became  seen, 
tary  and  treasurer. 

New  members  joining  the  asscKiatioo 
were  the  New  York  Evening  J  nnmd, 
represented  by  Melvin  Kleiner,  and  the 
Flushing  Journal,  represented  by  F.  M. 
Luther.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  thoM 
who  will  attend  the  National  Classified 
Telephone  Supervisors  Conference  is 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  January 
1929. 


HITS  MISLEADING  ADVERTISING 

The  Cincinnati  Better  Business  Bureau 
sent  to  its  members  last  week  a  circular 
entitled  “Again  we  ask — how  many  day’s 
has  August?”  in  which  the  practice  of 
urging  the  public  to  buy  furs  in 
August  because  of  low  prices  during  that 
month  was  criticized.  The  low  prices 
have  been  found  to  prevail  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  Sept  21  in  some  cases, 
the  circular  stated. 


PUBLISHER  IN  AUTO  WRECK 

David  W.  Stevick,  publisher  of  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  and  the 
Texarkana  (Tex. -Ark.)  Gazette  and 
News,  was  the  victim  of  an  automobile 
accident  near  (  hicago,  Nov.  2.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Chicago  Heights  Hospital 
in  a  serious  cfnidition,  suffering  internal 
injuries.  Mr.  Stevick’s  car  collided  with 
another  driven  by  Charles  A.  Kinella  of 
Harvey,  III.,  who  was  killed. 


LORD  RIDDELL  ELECTED 


Lord  Riddell,  proprietor  of  the  Neus 
of  the  IV  or  Id,  London,  Sunday  newspaper 
atxl  who  has  also  a  large  interest  in 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  vari¬ 
ous  periodicals  and  magazines,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  British  .Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  in  succession  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy. 


Youngstown  Classified  Man  Plays  Jani¬ 
tor  for  Akron  Daily 

H.  E.  Qarke,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov  3, 
enacted  the  role  of  janitor  when  he 
swept  out  the  advertising  rooms  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Times  Press,  in  fulfillment 
of  an  agreement  he  had  made  with  G. 


BRICK 

PAVEMENT 


— the  sign  of  a 


Modern^  Thrifty  Community 


Trim  lawns,  substantial  homos, 
fortilo  fields,  progressive  business 
districts — these  and  brick-surfaced 
pavements  go  together  in  thousands 
of  fine  American  Communities. 

Brick  surfaced  streets  keep  compli¬ 
menting  the  property  owners  on  their 
original  choice.  Louder  than  words, 
brick  streets  tell  strangers  that  here 
are  painstaking  people  who  appre¬ 
ciate  good  things  because  they  ore  good 
and  because  they  cost  less  in  the  end. 


Proof  against  big  repair  bill*) 
modern  brick  pavements  stay  evsn; 
smooth-riding;  safe.  Because  tough, 
dense,  thoroughly  weatherproof, 
brick  is  the  longest-wearing  pavt- 
ment  man  makes.  Neither  weathsr 
nor  anything  on  wheels  can  damsf* 
it.  For  further  information  addrsi* 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturen 
Association,  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VITRIFIED 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS 


FACE  THE  FUTVmE  v  PMVE  WITH  BRICh 


> 
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Intertype  Ideal  News 
has  been  adopted  by 
The  Denver  Post 


C.The  publishers  of  the  Denver  Post  approached 
the  question  of  type  dress  in  just  about  the  same 
manner  as  had  other  famous  papers  such  as  The 
New  York  Times,  New  York  Sun,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Seattle  Times,  The 
Oregonian,  The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and 
hundreds  of  other  progressive  newspapers. 
C.These  world-known  and  modern  newspapers 
selected  IDEAL  News  Face  because  it  achieved 
in  actual  tests  the  things  that  the  publishers  of 
these  newspapers  wished  to  achieve.  In  other 
words,  IDEAL  News  Face  produced  the  most 


readable  newspaper  page — more  readable  than 
could  be  produced  by  any  other  face.  Otherwise 
this  list  of  leading  newspapers  would  not  have 
selected  IDEAL  News  Face. 

C.There  are  many  reasons  why  your  newspaper 
should  have  the  most  readable  news  face  on  the 
market  today,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  write  now  for  all  of  the  facts  about 
Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face. 

CLThe  investigation  is  without  cost  and  it  may 
be  the  answer  to  your  problems  of  getting  a 
greater  reader  interest.  For  information  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  Intertype  office  today. 


Stan  da  rd tied 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  El 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New 
Orleans  S16  Howard  Ave. ;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St. ;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave. ; 
Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 
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CORRECTION 

Editor  &  Publisher  on  Oct.  27,  page 
15,  reported  an  alleged  merger  of 
Eldmund  Walker  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  and 
M.  S.  Kuhns  &  Co.,  newspaper  ac¬ 
countants  and  tax  specialists.  We  are 
now  informed  by  both  principals  that 
there  has  been  no  merger  and  that 
Edmund  Walker  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  aixl 
M.  S.  Kuhns  &  Co.  are  doing  business 
as  separate  and  distinct  concerns.  It 
was  further  stated  in  the  item  that  R.  B. 
Chandler  and  James  F.  Driscoll  had 
retired  from  the  business.  Mr.  Chandl^ 
informs  us  that  he  continues  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  company  and  owner  of  the 
stock.  James  F.  Driscoll,  who  gave  out 
the  report  of  the  alleged  merger,  had 
left  the  employ  of  Edmund  Walker  & 
Oiandler,  Inc.,  prior  to  our  publication. 
Editor  &  Publisher  regrets  the  mis¬ 
statement. 


I.  N.  S.  ANNOUNCES  TWO 
NEW  EXECUTIVES 


How  to  boost 

the  capacity  of  your  plant 
with  negligible  investment 


Appointments  in  news  and  business 
office  of  International  News  Service 
were  announced  this  week.  Luther  Hus- 


1  'j*VER  stop  to  consider  that  the  capacity  for  efficient 
-L-y  production  of  most  printing  plants  can  be 
increased  materially — often  doubled — merely  by  pro' 
viding  better'than'daylight  conditions  24  hours  a  day? 

The  suggestion  may  appear  fantastic  at  first  thought, 
but  the  fact  is  that  many  plants  already  enjoy  this 
advantage, — thanks  to  their  Cooper  Hewitt  lighting 
system. 

Yes,  Cooper  Hewitt  lighting  actually  is  better  than 
daylight, — for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  on  this  page*. 
It  not  only  removes  the  handicaps  which  formerly  made 
night  work  less  efficient  than  that  done  by  day, — it  im¬ 
proves  seeing  conditions  during  daylight  hours.  For  the 
cool  greenish-yellow  light  of  Cooper  Hewitts  makes 
details  stand  out  as  if  magnified. 

Your  plant  too  can  benefit  by  using  Cooper  Hewitts. 
Why  not  ask  us  for  a  demonstration  there?  It  will  be 
made  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Cooper  Hewitt 
Electric  Company,  863  Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

•Cooper  Hewitts  are  better  than  daylight  not  only  because 
they  giie  corutunt  intensity  24  hours  a  day  but  because  they 
yield  90%  yellow-green  (the  best  seeing)  rays,  and  have  none 
of  the  glare-producing  qualities  which  are  hard  on  the  eyes. 

As  a  result,  every  detail  becomes  sharp  and  clear  as  if  mug- 
nified,  vision  is  more  acute  and  the  response  of  brain  and 
.  hand  is  more  rapid.  ' 


UEF  WRITING  NOVEL 

.\  tabloid  reporter  is  hero  of  a  novel 
Max  Lief,  assistant  dramatic  editor  of 
the  A'ew  York  Daily  News,  is  writing 
under  commission  from  Horace  Liveright. 
The  name  of  the  book  will  be  “Hang¬ 
over”  and  will  deal  with  Broadway  night 
life.  Mr.  Lief  wrote  the  lyrics  for 
ton  who  has  been  regional  director  “Well,  Well,  Well,”  a  new  musical  com- 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  since  edy,  which  went  into  rehearsal  this  week 
last  April,  has  been  made  sales  director,  and  which  the  Shuberts  will  prrxluce  in 
and  J.  P.'  “Pete”  Yoder,  has  been  made  New  York. 

assistant  general  manager.  Mr.  Huston’s  - - - 

apiKiintinent  W’as  announced  by  Frank  NFW  MOVIF  f'BiTir' 

Mason,  president  and  general  manager.  CRITIC 

while  Barry  Faris,  general  news  mana-  Adele  St.  John  Brenon  has  been  named 

ger  made  public  the  selection  of  his  motion  picture  critic  of  the  New  York 
assistant  Morning  Telegraph  by  .Gene  Fowler, 

Mr.  liuston  came  to  New  York  from  “P  ®  ?«***•?" 

Tokio,  where  he  had  served  I.  N.  S.  for  »he 

%/^arc  aR  chief  Far  Eastern  corres-  paper. 


I.  P.  Yode« 


Luthf-b  Hubtow 


PRINTS  184-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Damnlle  (Va.)  Register  published 
a  IW-page  market  survey  edition  Oct. 
28,  in  five  sections. 


t\dvertisers— 

a  NEW  rate  in 
ROCHESTER 


eau  manager  in  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  Washington  correspondent. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912, 
Mr.  Yoder  was  assigned  to  cover  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
He  is  prominently  mentioned  in  Roose¬ 
velt’s  biography. 

Previously  Mr.  Yoder  had  served  as 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  he  organized  a 
publicity  department  in  the  office  of 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  later  serving  over^as 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

Mr.  Yoder  resign^  as  publicity  director 
for  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  to  join 
International  News  Service.  He  has  been 
in  Miami  since  1925. 


YOU  now  have  the  ad- 
vantange  of  an  optional 
daily  combination  rate  of 
40  cents  per  line  on  con¬ 
tracts  of  1,000  lines  or 
more  within  one  year.  Same 
copy  must  appear  in  both 
editions  within  the  calen¬ 
dar  week.  Combined  daily 
circulation  166,651. 
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RETIRES  FROM  BUSINESS 


W.  F.  Eichholts  Sella  Interest  in  Sun- 

bury  (Pa.)  Daily  to  Lewis  Dewart 

After  a  business  career  of  more  than 
30  years,  William  F.  Eichholtz,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.) 
Daily,  retired  from  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  that  paper,  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  financial  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  to  Lewis  Dewart,  junior 
partner  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Eichholtz  will 
continue  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  Mr.  Etewart,  who  succeeds  him  as 
manager  and  editor. 

Mr.  Eichholtz  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Jacob  Ely  Eichholtz,  the  founder  of  the 
Sunbury  Daily.  He  joined  his  father’s 
firm  in  1898  after  having  been  graduated 
from  Bucknell  University.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  took  over  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  and  continued  pub¬ 
lication  with  William  L.  Dewart,  his 
father’s  partner.  After  Mr.  Dewart's 
death  in  1921.  Mr.  Eichholtz  directed  the 
business  for  himself  and  the  Dewart  es¬ 
tate  until  Jan.  1,  1925,  when  Lewis  De¬ 
wart  became  a  partner. 


Pew  press  rooms  in  the  country  are  better  lighted  than  thu  one  in  the  >(.  T.  Times 
Cooper  Hewitts  are  on  the  fob  here. 


Star  Adcraft  Service  has  augmented 
its  staff  with  More  and  Better  Artists, 
Copy  Writers  and  Idea  Men  —  all 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  creating  a 
Bigger  and  Better  Advertising  Line¬ 
age-Stimulating  Star  Adcraft  Service. 

Over  400  timely  space  selling  illus¬ 
trations  appear  in  the  December 
Service. 


y  Bigger  and  Better 
Than  Ever 

As  the  American  Newspaper  battle  for  line¬ 
age  leadership  continues — the  December  Star 
Adcraft  Service  comes  as  a  timely  weapon  to 
advertising  managers  keen  on  sending  their 
December  advertising  lineage  skyward  and  beat¬ 
ing  their  last  year's  December  lineage  record. 

Star  Adcraft  pledges  itself  to  make  its  forth¬ 
coming  issues  distinct  achievements  in  service 
production. 

If  you  want  to  qucken  the  flow  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  to  your  paper — write,  wire  or 
phone  for  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  to  the  Bigger 
and  Better  Star  Adcraft  Service. 


’f  r 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Article  XXX  of  a  Series — Labor’s  Share  of  Production 


Br  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Pubishers’  Association 

(Coprrisbt  1928  by  Esitos  &  Publishes) 


IT  is  interesting  to  trace  the  changing 
oftitiiHr  n(  tahnr  unions  in  the  matter 


attitude  of  labor  unions  in  the  matter 
of  securing  increased  wage  scales.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  the  usual  argument  advanced 
in  scale  negotiations  was  that  the  work 
of  the  particular  union  that  was  negoti¬ 
ating  was  becoming  increasingly  burden¬ 
some;  that  some  other  union  had  been 
given  a  substantial  increase ;  that  the 
work  of  this  union  in  question  was  more 
skilled  or  more  important  than  the  work 
of  some  other  union  and  that  unions  of 
the  same  craft  elsewhere  were  better 
paid,  etc. 

During  the  war  the  cost  of  hying  be¬ 
came  the  main  burden  of  the  union’s  ar¬ 
guments  for  increases,  and  rightly  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  living  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
was  so  inescapable  that  employers  every¬ 
where  made  volunUry  increases  or  paid 
lionuses  as  temporary  expedients  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  evident  distress  of  their  em¬ 
ployes.  These  voluntary  increases  and 
bonuses  eventually  became  part  of  regu¬ 
lar  scales  in  subsequent  agreements. 

After  1920,  when  the  peak  in  the  cost 
of  living  was  reached,  the  unions  adroitly 
abandoi^  the  cost  of  living  argument 
and  insisted  that  the  workingman  was 
entitl^  to  more  than  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  merely  to  enable  him  to  live — that 
he  was  entitled  to  some  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

Wage  scales  customarily  were  based  on 
a  tacitly  adopted  ratio  of  five  members  to 
a  family,  with  one  wage  earner,  and  to 
the  amount  required  for  actual  neces¬ 
saries  was  added  a  sum  to  cover  insur¬ 
ance  and  savings  as  provision  against 
sickness  and  eventual  disability. 

After  the  peak  was  passed,  the  unions 
announced  they  would  never  agree  to  a 
reduction  in  wages  and  that  they  would 
fight  to  retain  what  they  had  secured.  It 
was  insisted  that  workmen  should  not 
remain  static,  and  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  compensation  based  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  condition  of  the  industry;  that 
wages  were  superior  to  profits,  and  if 
both  capital  and  labor  could  nut  get  satis¬ 
factory  returns  from  the  industry,  cap¬ 
ital  might  have  to  wait — labor  could  not 
wait,  and  that  even  if  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  living  costs,  if  an  industry 
was  prosperous,  wages  might  well  be  in¬ 
creased. 

So  there  began  a  scrutiny  of  what  was 
called  “the  economic  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  This  was  quite  an  advance 
over  the  definition  of  an  adequate  wage 
as  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
Second  Industrial  Conference,  namely: 
"That  the  basic  wage  of  all  employes 
should  be  adequate  to  maintain  the  em¬ 
ploye  and  his  family  in  reasonable  com¬ 
fort  and  with  adequate  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  his  children.”  One 
popular  definition  of  a  fair  wage  was 
"One  which  should  include  an  allowance 
over  and  above  the  bare  cost  of  living 
and  which  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
increase  in  production  and  national 
wealth.” 

The  unions  instantly  seized  on  this 
theory  and  claimed  a  right  to  a  continu¬ 
ously  improving  condition  and  a  share  in 
the  prosperity  growing  out  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production  due  to  improved  meth¬ 
ods  and  new  inventions. 

Labor  has  thus  pushed  forth  its  demands 
for  a  greater  share  in  the  profits  of  indus¬ 
try  and  by  rapid,  successive  stages  has 
laid  its  hands  on  what  it  esteems  to  be  its 
rightful  portion.  The  most  recent  decla¬ 
ration  on  the  subject  is  the  one  put  out 
by  the  A.  F,  of  L.  Council  at  Detroit 
in  1926,  that  “the  living  wage  give  way 
to  a  saving  wage  and  that  to  a  cultural 

On  this  subject  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  William 
Gr^  (“Lessons  From  the  British 
Strike,”  Forum,  September,  1926)  said: 


“American  labor  recognizes  that  the 
interests  of  management  and  workers, 
while  not  identical,  are  mutually  inter¬ 
dependent  and  that  standards  of  living 
can  be  permanently  raised  only  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  productivity  of  the  indus¬ 
try,”  and  necessarily  the  union  wants  its 
share  of  the  increase. 

The  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  had  pre¬ 
viously  declared  that  “Social  inequality, 
industrial  instability  and  injustice  must 
increase,  unless  the  workers’  real  wages, 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages, 
coupled  with  a  continuing  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hours  making  up  the 
working  day,  are  progressed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  men’s  increasing  power  of  pro- 
duction.” 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
endorsed  this  view  with  the  declaration 
that  “This  age  of  superproduction  must 
be  met  and  solved  by  a  continuing  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  hours  making 
up  the  working  day,  and  this  economic 
necessity  stands  out  so  clearly  that  those 
who  are  attempting  to  evade  it  find  them¬ 
selves  up  against  a  brick  wall  of  fact.” 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  must  be  reduced  in  order  to 
keep  all  men  employed,  and  of  course 
the  wages  for  the  short  week  must  be 
no  less  than  previously  paid  for  the  long 
week,  and  eventually  the  short  week  wage 
must  go  up  to  a  higher  level  than  was 
reached  during  the  long  work  week. 

Henry  Ford’s  announcement  (IVorld’t 
IVorks,  October,  1926)  of  a  forty-hour 
week  naturally  provoked  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  his  argument  that  the  more 
leisure  that  people  have,  the  more  they 
will  spend,  because  increased  time  for  en¬ 
joyment  will  create  a  demand  for  things 
which  the  man  who  is  working  long 
hours  has  no  time  to  enjoy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  future  wage 
scale  negotiations  will  be  based  more  on 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  pay  than 
on  any  definition  of  a  “fair  wage.”  The 
burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  employer 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  industry  and 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  industry 
cannot  pay  the  wages  demanded. 

Arbitrators  have  decided  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  what  effect  an  un¬ 
favorable  economic  condition  should  have 
on  the  wage  scale,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of 
pr^uction.  It  is  conceded  that  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  employer  to  pay  has  no 
bearing  on  the  justice  of  the  wage  de¬ 
mand,  but  such  a  condition  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  taken  into  account  in  all  wage 
negotiations. 

The  labor  dictum  has  gone  forth  that 
if  an  industry  cannot  pay  good  wages 
it  should  be  killed.  No  one,  however, 
has  devised  a  scheme  whereby  high  wages 
can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  business  depression  which  would 
affect  all  industries,  unless  it  is  conceded 
that  during  periods  of  depression  and  re¬ 
cession  labor  must  accept  a  necessary  re¬ 
duction.  If  that  were  conceded  then  in¬ 
stead  of  wages  varying  with  the  cost  of 
living,  they  would  vary  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  business,  or  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  as  it  is  called,  to 
that  labor  would,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  become  partners  in  the  business, 
or  at  least  subject  to  its  vicissitudes. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  June, 
1926,  declared  that  “The  ten  years  end¬ 
ing  with  1925,  as  far  as  available  records 
show,  have  seen  more  violent  wage 
fluctuations  perhaps  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  country’s  history.” 

Labor  having  declared  that  it  will  not 
permit  its  wages  to  be  based  upon  the 
price  of  potatoes  or  other  commodities, 
now  takes  the  ground  that  it  wishes  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 
Therefore,  it  should  logically  be  willing 


to  share  in  the  losses,  or  at  least  it  should 
be  willing  to  adjust  its  wages  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  industry. 

The  men  working  in  the  Ford  factories 
had  a  forty-hour  week,  but  when  the 
demand  for  Ford  cars  fell  off,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  in  the  h'ord  fac¬ 
tories  was  reduced  accordingly,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  men  without  work 
of  any  kind  was  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  Each  man’s  sliare  of  the  total 
national  income  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  income,  ami  as  the  income 
shrinks,  so  will  each  man’s  share  be  les¬ 
sened.  Or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  then 
the  number  of  men  to  share  in  the  in¬ 
come  will  be  lessened  and  it  will  become 
necessary  for  the  public  to  subsidize  the 
l»artly  employed  or  to  support  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  dole  system  established 
in  England  to  prevent  starvation  of  the 
unemployed  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  principle  just  enunciated. 

A  natural  development  arising  from 
these  conditions  is  the  program  announced 
by  various  international  uniems  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  statistical  bureaus 
for  the  gathering  of  information  useful 
to  the  several  labor  unions  in  conciliation 
proceedings  and  in  arbitrations.  These 
bureaus  aim  to  use  the  tables  prepared 
by  economists  and  financial  agencies  of 
various  SOTts — to  study  the  fluctuations  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
financial  and  business  condkions  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  ultimate  purpose, 
of  course,  will  be  to  endeavor  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  scientific  basis  for  wage  increases 
and  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
every  favorable  development  in  the  basic 
industries  of  the  country.  The  contents 
of  the  bulletins  issued  by  one  interna¬ 
tional  union  will  give  an  insight  into 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  these  statistical 
bureaus.  A  recent  issue  of  this  bulletin 
contained  the  ioUowing  headings : 

Number  of  Children  in  the  Family  as 
Related  to  Occupation  of  the  Father. 

Size  of  Families  of  Women  Age  35  to 
44  Who  Became  Mothers  in  1924. 

Retail  Prices  of  Food  May,  1926. 

Record  of  Newsprint  Prices. 

Record  of  Book  Paper  Prices. 

Postal  Receipts. 

Wholesale  Prices  in  May. 

Bank  Debits. 

The  Business  Outlook. 

Total  Value  of  Building  Contracts. 

Problems  of  the  Farmer,  etc. 

In  (he  official  journal  of  another  union 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  was  giving  a  short  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  wealth,  explaining  the  nature  of 
money — the  difference  between  money 
wages  and  real  wages;  relation  between 
capital  and  income ;  <  “What  money  i^ 
not,”  etc. — so  that  labor  is  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  political  economy  and  is  being 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  its 
own  relation  to  capital  and  to  its  actual 
identity  with  capital. 

The  accumulated  funds  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  labor  unions  such  as  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  l^omotive  Engineers  have 
been  used  to  establish  banks  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  valuable  real  estate,  and  labor  to  a 
certain  extent  has  become  capitalistic,  so 


that  the  old  basic  distinction  betweot 
capital  and  labor  is  thus  in  (bn^er  of 
being  gradually  eliminated.  This  subject 
is  treated  on  at  greater  length  elst  when 
in  these  articles. 

If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  inder- 
stand  that  labor  is  the  capital  of  m  lliaqi 
of  men,  and  that  when  one  of  these  mea 
puts  his  labor  into  an  enterprise,  he  it 
investing  his  capital  just  as  much  as  thi 
man  who  puts  in  his  money,  we  can  thci 
have  a  justcr  and  fairer  underst.indiof 
of  the  three  main  elements  in  industry, 
namely : 

1.  Money  capital; 

2.  Management  capital ; 

3.  Labor  capital. 

Each  form  of  capital  is  entitled  to  t 
proper  return  upon  its  investment,  and 
industry  must  lie  charged  with  delivering 
such  return.  Conceding  this,  then,  the 
only  remaining  problem  is  disposal  of 
the  profits — the  share  of  the  profits  to  be 
allotted  to  each.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  agree  on  this  and  many  labor  con¬ 
troversies  arise  from  that  fact.  Possitdy 
by  taking  up  each  claim  in  turn,  we  may 
be  able  roughly  to  reach  some  condo- 


I 


; 


1.  Money  capital.  Money  is  worthy 
of  its  hire,  because  without  it  the  wheels 
of  industry  cannot  turn.  Money  is  bixight 
and  sold  in  the  open  markets  of  ths 
world  like  any  other  commodity,  and  its 
price  is  what  men  generally  are  willing 
to  pay  for  its  use.  In  normal  times,  and 
avoiding  the  disturbed  periods  that  fol¬ 
low  the  production  of  an  unexpected  and 
unusual  volume  of  gold,  such  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California,  Alaska  and 
South  Africa,  or  the  economic  upheaval 
prcxluced  by  the  World  War,  the  gold 
wage  rate  is  governed  by  the  demand  for 
it  for  use  as  money,  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  the  world’s  commerce.  When 
trade  is  dull  gold  (money)  goes  begging 
and  can  be  b^ght  cheaply,  and  in  busy 
times  the  rates  go  up,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  owners  of  the  metal 
(money)  get  from  3  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent  per  annum  as  interest  for  the  use  of 
their  money.  The  interest  rate  is  slowly 
declining,  and  insurtnee  companies,  which 
must  base  their  calculations  on  money 
values  years  ahead,  are  now  figuring 
on  a  3  to  3y»  per  cept  rate.  The  owner 
or  the  borrower  of  «in  gold  will  not 
invest  his  money  in  m  enterprise  unleu 
he  is  compensated  the  ruk  of  fail 
ure.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  an  ade 
quate  interest  return  on  his  capital,  the 
investor  must  be  compensated  out  of  the 
profits  for  the  chances  he  takes. 

2.  Management  capital.  3.  Labor  cap¬ 
ital.  The  intelligent,  skilled  manager  hu 
a  high  capital  value.  Hence  the  cost  of 
management  is  a  necessary  charge  on 
business,  as  also  are  insurance,  taxes, 
repairs,  allowance  for  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  reserves  to 
cover  losses,  bad  debts,  business  recession 
and  unforeseen  emergencies,  litigation, 
cost  of  workmen’s  compensation,  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  operation.  After 
all  these  have  been  provided  for,  the 
balance  is  the  net  profit,  and  the  qtiei 
tion  to  be  answered  is: 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Readers  and  advertisers 
profit  by  this  food  article 


Every  Thursday  the 
Times  publishes  a  helo- 


oCj  Times  publishes  a  help¬ 
ful  culinary  article  together 
with  tested  recipes  and 
weekly  menu  by  the  Director 
of  Home  Economics,  Chester 
Public  Schools.  Appreciated 
by  readers,  this  exclusively 
local  article  has  resulted  in 
many  food  advertisers  using 
the  Thursday  issue.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  these  articles  with 
complete  data  upon  request. 


National  reprosentnlives, 
InKraham-Powers  Inc..  350 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
180  N.  Mlchliran  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Oetr  KjOOO  ne>  paid  A  H  C  Captrt  DaOy 
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PRICES 

MERCHANTS  EXPRESS 
— 110  'whcelbate 

COMMERaAL  TRUCK 
— 120  'wheelbuc 

1  '/VTON —  1 30  'whcclbaia 
1  Vi-TON —  1 40  'wheclbaie 
1  */4'TON —  1 50  'whecibate 
1  */4-TON— 165  'wheelbate 
2-TON —  1  SO'  whecibaic 

2- TON— 165'  whecibate 

3- TON — 135'  whecibate 
3-TON — 165' wheelbaae 
3-TON — 185'  whrelbatc 


CtuusU  f.  o-  b.  Detroit 


The  price  you  pay  for  a  Graham  Brothers 
Truck  is  always  a  low  price  ...  -  low,  on 
any  basis  of  comparison  ....  lowest,  if  you  con' 
sider  actual  value  built  into  the  truck  and  actual 
return  on  your  invested  purchase  price  in  miles 
run,  work  done  and  dollars  earned. 

Low  price  applies  to  every  truck  in  the  complete 
line  of  Graham  Brothers  Trucks,  built  by  Dodge 
Brothers — from  the  Merchants  Express  to  the 
3'Ton  ....  It  applies  to  repair  parts  ....  It 
applies  to  operation  and  maintenance  ....  And 
Price  is  important.  It  is  close  kin  to  profit. 


Answering  for  themselves — “how  much  fast,  de' 
pendable  transportation  can  I  get  and  how  little 
need  I  pay  for  it?” — business  men  in  all  lines  and 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  are  buying  Graham 
Brothers  Trucks  ....  All  sixes  ....  All  with 
4' wheel  brakes  ....  All  money' makers  .... 
Your  local  Dodge  Brothers  Dealer  invites  your 
trial  of  the  chassis  size  and  body  type  that 
exactly  fits  your  business. 

Only  great  volume  production  enables  us  to 
produce  trucks  so  good  at  prices  so  low. 


GRAHAM  BROTHERS 


BUILT  BY 

TRUCK  DIVISION  OF 
DODGE  BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED 
BY  DODGE  BROTHERS 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


^\VO  prominent  newspaper  men  this 
week  spoke  out,  as  if  from  the  heart, 
about  this  trade,  business  or  profession 
that  we  are  giving  our  lives  to  and  since 
self-searching  is  a  wholesome  occupation 
now  and  then,  I  propose  to  publish  these 
opposing  views  in  this  column  to  stimulate 
introspection  among  shop  talkers.  Is  the 
game  worth  the  candle?  Robert  Lincoln 
O'Brien,  famous  editor  of  Boston  Herald, 
once  secretary  to  President  Oeveland, 
Washington  correspondent,  brilliant 
writer,  says  it  is  not.  Walter  M.  Harri¬ 
son,  managing  editor  Daily  Oklahoman, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  a  genius  at  his  job, 
takes  the  positive  side  in  this  debate. 
Hear  them — and  then  tell  me  of  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  your  own  heart  and  mind. 
What  does  newspaper  work  mean  to  you, 
your  beloved  dependents,  your  service  to 
your  fellow  man,  your  future? 


^^t'lVE  times  in  five  years  opportunities 
came  to  me  to  leave  newspaper 
work.  Three  of  these  connections  offered 
were  in  publicity,  which  I  scorned.  Two 
were  offers  of  real  consequence.  I^ach 
one  was  accepted  tentatively,  but  when 
the  day  arrived  and  I  had  to  give  definite 
word,  I  went  back  to  my  newspaper  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  would  be  unhappy  in  a  place 
that  is  methodical,  orderly,  identical  day 
in  and  day  out,  with  no  excitement,  no 
climaxes,  no  exposes,  no  time  element.  So 
here  I  am  at  40,  trying  to  beat  the  damned 
(leadline,  hiring  and  firing,  helping  put 
over  the  Community  Fund,  raising  money 
for  the  wind  wrecked  Porto  Ricans, 
speaking  before  Rotary  Qubs,  trying  to 
solve  the  traffic  problem,  worrying  about 
the  younger  generation,  helping  a  few 
boys  through  college,  trying  to  print  a 
more  constructive  newspaper  every  month 
and  having  a  whale  of  a  good  time  at  it 
all. 


CAID  Mr.  O’Brien  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
^  speaking  on  the  subject  ‘‘The  Journal¬ 
ist’s  Career”:  ‘‘The  newspaper  game  is  a 
dull  and  depressing  life,  whose  great 
measure  of  disappointment  far  outbal¬ 
ances  the  advantages  derived.  Men  un¬ 
successful  in  other  lines  of  ei^eavor 
crowd  into  newspaper  work,  which  be¬ 
comes  the  scrap  heap  for  disappc)inted 
stenographers,  telegiraphers,  ministers 
and  many  other  types  of  pqople. 

‘‘The  advantages  in  this  work  cannot 
be  stated  in  definite  terms  of  value,  "rbey 
arc  in  a  sense  intangible.  There  it  a 
certain  allurement  which  is  unmistak^e, 
but  the  compensation  in  both  terms  of 
advancement  and  monetary  standards  is 
exceedingly  small.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  a  reporter  is  usually  making  as 
much  money  as  he  will  be  drawing  at  the 
end  of  20  years.” 

*  *  * 


CAID  Mr.  Harrison,  in  an  address  at 
^  Champaign,  Ill.,  on  the  subject  “My 
Trade”:  “1  am  a  newspaper  man.  Sheer 
necessity  has  forced  me  to  become  a  man¬ 
aging  editor.  By  nature  I  am  a  reporter. 
I  would  rather  be  a  good  reporter  like 
Bob  Small  or  Phillip  Gibbs  than  to  be  a 
great  managing  editor  like  Ed  Beck  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  or  Murphy  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

“Reporters  are  poorly  paid  today,  as 
they  were  when  I  was  a  cub  20  years 
ago.  No  one  ever  liked  my  writing  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  pay  well  for  it.  When  I  was 
single  I  could  get  by  with  a  street  job. 
When  I  acquir^  a  wife  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  baby  a  year  for  five  years, 
necessity  demanded  that  I  quit  the  miser¬ 
ably  paid  street  work  and  accept  the  less 
poorly  paid  desk  job  offered  me. 

“Up  the  years  to  the  title  of  managing 
editor,  through  copy  desk,  city  editorship, 
a  hectic  season  on  the  composing  room 
floor  as  makeup  man,  cursed  alike  by 
editors  and  printers,  seems  in  retrospect 
an  afternoon’s  lark.  Like  the  soldier  who 
tells  what  a  great  time  he  had  in  France, 
the  Mood  and  the  sweat,  the  hell  and  the 
heartaches,  all  have  been  etched  out  by 
the  dry  point  on  time’s  brush.  Only  the 
high  lights  remain. 

“Whim  a  few  more  years  have  slowed 
me  down,  the  cycle  may  put  me  back  on 
a  copy  desk,  back  in  the  morgue,  keeping 
a  record  of  the  year’s  murders  and  sui¬ 
cides  ;  back  in  the  file  room,  getting  down 
bound  volumes  for  grubby  lawyers.  But 
if  I  am  permitted  to  finish  my  course  in 
a  newspaper  office,  close  to  the  hot  breath 
of  the  day’s  history,  close  to  the  snapshot 
of  life  caught  by  the  reporter  and  the 
presses,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  think  my 
trade  is  the  best  trade  in  the  world.  I 
know  nothing  else.  Nor  do  I  care  to 
learn  anything  else. 


*  V  * 

^trpHE  two  great  curses  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  the  business  office  in¬ 
fluence  and  puMicity.  The  two  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  is  sadly  true  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  directing  hand  of 
every  great  newspaper  office  comes  up 
through  the  counting  room,  where  agate 
lines  and  advertisers  are  the  code  of 
ethics.  The  most  timid  wretch  in  the 
world  is  a  retailer.  He  impregnates  the 
business  office  with  his  timidity.  The 
touchy  puMisher  with  his  delicate  pixket 
nerve,  registers  the  retailer’s  mood  as 
quickly  as  a  thermometer  responds  to  a 
gust  of  hot  wind.  Give  the  average  ram¬ 
pant  and  crusading  ediloi  six  months  in 
the  advertising  department,  where  he  has 
to  cater  to  the  whims  of  his  clientele  and 
he  would  return  to  his  desk  with  no 
more  courage  than  a  chameleon. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  great  editor 
and  puMisher.  Either  a  man  is  a  great 
editor  or  a  great  puMisher.  Every  big 
newspaper  n^s  one  of  each,  with  equal 
financial  interests.  Then  the  business 
man_  may  prevent  the  editor  from  bank¬ 
rupting  the  paper  and  the  editor  may 
prevent  the  business  man  from  making  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin  out  of  a 
great  property.  Where  the  publisher  is 
the  all-highest,  the  journalistic  enterprise 
is  likely  to  be  at  its  lowest. 

‘‘The  pestilence  of  publicity  now  at  its 
height  is  the  direct  result  of  publisher 
domination.  No  editor  with  supreme 
authority  in  his  departmem  would  gar¬ 
nish  his  columns  with  the  tasteless  blather 
shot  through  the  copy  tubes  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  department  O.  K.  A  strong 
I»per  puts  the  bars  up  against  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  improves  its  pull.  A  weak 
paper  gets  a  new  lease  on  life,  begins  to 
nurse  the  strong  paper’s  accounts  with 
columns  of  guff  and  pictures  of  new  styles 
in  coffins  and  kitchen  tools,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  economic  pressure  aWs 
another  column  of  pufferj-  to  the  news 
schedule  and  another  column  is  gone  for 
information,  forever. 

•  •  * 

t^^HE  ideal  newspaper  is  one  in  which 
the  men  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
editorial  rooms,  and  where  the  btrsiness 
manager  merely  agrees  with  everything 
the  managing  editor  does.  I  don’t  know 
where  there  is  such  an  organization,  but 
I  should  like  to  be  in  the  ^horial  end  of 
it.  Propaganda,  puMicity  and  pres: 
agents,  encouraged  by  the  ^siness  office, 
are  killii^  the  pull  of  newspaper  space. 
The  elimination  of  all  this  quackery  and 
sham  news  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  help  the  trade  along  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  a  profession. 


^CDEFORE  thinking  of  abandoning  my 

^  trade,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
name  me  a  better  one. 

“The  law — with  its  army  of  pests,  dig¬ 
ging  and  prying  into  business  and  person¬ 
al  affairs  in  the  hope  of  landing  a  fM? 

“Medicine — with  its  annually  increasing 
battalions,  burying  its  mistakes  anil  in¬ 
venting  new  diseases  to  make  a  living 
out  of? 

“Surgery — a  M(xxly  business  for  the 
butcher-minded,  if  one  survives  the  pre¬ 
paratory  years  of  sawing  upon  horses 
and  rats  and  guinea  pigs? 

“Chemistry — cooped  up  in  a  foul  smell¬ 
ing  laboratory,  peering  into  messes  and 
making  new  kinds  of  hair  tonic? 

“The  ministry — with  the  Protestant 
churches  losing  their  hold  more  rapidly 
every  year? 

“Shopkeeping — drab  existence  of  worms 
in  whi<ji  90  percent  who  enter  are  bank¬ 
rupts  within  a  year  and  the  successes 
dull  oafs  who  are  always  afraid  the  help 
is  robbing  the  till  ? 

“Real  estate — a  routine  of  sharp  prac¬ 
tice,  dissembling,  evasion  and  deception? 

“'The  lecture  platform — there  will  be  a 
law  against  it  within  ten  years? 

“A  public  career — God  forbid!” 

«  *  * 

^^^IVE  me  the  editorial  room  with  its 
rattle  of  typewriters,  a  good  city 
editor,  a  crew  of  clean  young  men,  a  few 
sexless  women  reporters  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  book  for  the  new  week,  and  down 
the  line  I’ll  go  to  the  finish.  Not  with 
the  comradeship  of  a  sham  staff  such  as 
‘Front  Page’  shows  to  the  world,  not  with 
a  stage  crowd  of  stiffs  who  are  as  for¬ 
eign  to  the  average  newspaper  as  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  ‘Gentlemen  of  the  Press’,  but  with 
a  fair  average  of  intelligence,  with  loyal¬ 
ty,  with  decency  and  with  eagerness  to  be 
of  some  help  to  the  place  we  call  home, 
we’ll  get  out  another  edition  and  keep 
dressing  it  up  the  best  we  know  how 
until  new  feet  fill  old  shoes  and  the  old 
paper  becomes  the  plaything  of  the  new 
generation.” 

*  *  * 

TJ^ELL,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
”  heard  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son — who  is  right  ?  I  call  for  a  show  of 
hands.  In  making  your  decision  you 
should  perhaps  take  into  consideration 
tluit  Mr.  O’Brien  last  month  turned  into 
his  64th  year,  whereas  Mr.  Harrison  is 
40.  You  know  that  Oklahoma  is  1,500 
miles  from  New  England,  as  Lindy  would 
fly  it.  But — our  jM)  here  is  to  umpire, 
not  decide  this  argument. 


TO  HEAR  DALE  CASE 


Indiana  Suprema  Court  Will  Pass  on 
Muncie  Editor’s  Libel  Sentence 

Oral  arguments  on  the  appeal  of 
George  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Post-Democrat,  from  a  five 
months’  jail  sentence  and  $S(X)  fine  for 
criminal  libel,  will  be  heard  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Supreme  court  Nov.  24. 

Dale  was  convicted  in  the  Delaware 
Circuit  court  for  alleged  criminal  libel 
against  George  Roeger  of  Muncie,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indictment  returned  against 
Dale  by  the  IDelaware  county  grand  jury. 
The  conviction  was  in  1923.  W.  A. 
'Thompson,  Indianapolis  attorney,  is  rep¬ 
resenting  Dale  in  the  appeal,  which  was 
filed  March  28,  1924. 

Dale  was  sentenced  to  the  Indiana 
state  farm  several  months  ago  for  c(»- 
tempt  of  the  Delaware  Circuit  court,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Governor  Ed.  Jadcson 
after  jhe  Supreme  court  had  upheld  the 
lower  court’s  ruling. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  a  long  and 
bitter  fight  with  Judge  Clarence  W. 
Dearth  of  the  Delaware  Circuit  court 
and  caused  Dearth  to  be  impeadied  by 
the  Indiana  Legislature  in  1926.  The 
jurist  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  by 
the  state  Senate. 


PRESS  CONGRESS  PICKS  OTTAWA 
Robert  Bell,  president  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  has  announced 
that  after  consultation  with  members  of 
his  executive  committee,  it  has  been  un¬ 
animously  decided  to  hold  the  next  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Congress  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
in  July,  1929. 


STEEL  WORK  COMPLETED 
The  steel  work  on  the  new  building  oi 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  coa. 
I^eted  and  work  on  the  stone  ccnstroc. 
tion  is  progressing  rapidly.  Seventy-firt 
tons  of  baffle  plates  were  used  in  ^ 
construction  of  the  big  smoke  chimhen 
above  the  railroad  tracks  which  ns 
under  the  Daily  News  building.  Thest 
plates  are  designed  to  conduct  ^e  smokt 
from  l(xx>motives  into  the  proper  ch%. 
nels  of  the  smoke  chamber  so  they  will 
escape  through  the  smoke  riiaft  and  b 
dispersed  from  the  chimney  25  storitj  I 
above.  ] 


TEXAS  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Paris  (Tex.)  Daily  Gasette 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  i  ublka 
tion,  suspended  with  the  issue  of  Sunday, 
Oct.  28,  after  an  existence  of  less  than 
two  months.  “Lack  of  sufficient  adver¬ 
tising  forced  suspension,”  said  Saytn 
Boyd,  puMisher,  in  a  puMic  statement 


A  boon  for 
head-writers 

.^mS  every  faead-wriler 
knows  to  his  grief,  there  are  certain 
comhinations  of  italic  letters  that 
!eave  distressing  gaps  when  they  oc¬ 
cur.  These  not  only  cause  unsightly 
’^rivers”  but  sometimes  make  the 
sense  of  the  line  obscure.  There  ii 
an  easy  way  to  avoid  them  by  using 
the  Linotype  italic  logotypes.  Make 
sure  that  your  composing-room  has 
them. 

SET  WITH  lECULAK  MATRICES 

VALIANT  PA 
PARTS  PAIR 
ON  WAY  TO 
PATAGONIA 


SET  WITH  SPECIAL  LOGOTYPES 

VALIANT  PA 
PARTS  PAIR 
ON  WAY  TO 
PATAGONIA 


FA  PA  TA  FA  IFA  YA 
Fa  Fe  Fo  Wa  We  Wo  Ya  Ye  Yo 

(♦’■“LINOTYPE-) 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co* 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  OKI  KAW 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO  I 


Hoppoopofcfitw*  im  |A«  Primcipml 
Ciiim  •/  tk0  Wmrld 

Ito.ia  <11 


LtNorrpro  in  tmi  BooONt  rAaitT 


Listen .  IN! 

— on  this  important 
business  conference 


1EADERS  in  many  fields  of  industry  and 
j  trade  will  meet  with  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  The  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  Novemher  15  and  16  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York,  to  discuss  trends 
in  business  and  cooperative  trade  develop¬ 
ment. 

If  you  cannot  drop  in  for  these  sessions,  as 
we  cordially  invite  you  to,  you  can — by 
tuning  in  your  radio — hear  Mr.  William  But- 
terworth.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


merce  of  the  U.  S.,  speak  on  ‘^Business  Coop¬ 
eration  as  a  Public  Asset.’’  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  conference  to  business,  [will 
broadcast  this  key  address  over  the  stations 
named  beloH. 

The  editors  of  this  publication,  which  is  a 
member  of  The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  believe  that  you  will  want  to  be^Jsure  to 
hear  at  least  Mr.  Butterworth’s  contribution 
to  this  important  conference. 


'  Where  &  When . 

9:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time  f  Hj  I  7;30  P.  M.  Mountain  Standard  Time 

8:30  P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time  [  J-  i  T  •  J-  j  6:30  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time 


WEAF  New  York 
WGN  Chicago 
WGR  Buffalo 
WCAE  Pittsburgh 
WRC  Washington 
WTAG  Worcester 


at 


WLIT  Philadelphia  ^ 
KSD  St.  Louis 
WGY  Schenectady 
woe  Davenport 
WOW  Omaha 
WJAR  Providence 


WCCO  Minneapolis 

{Subject  to  change.  See  station  programs  in  local  newspapers  November  16) 


$ 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

The  A.B.P.  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  working  code  of 
practice  in  which  the  interests  of  the  men  of  American  industry,  trade  and  professions  are  placed  first — 
a  code  demanding  unbiased  editorial  pages,  classified  and  verified  paid  subscribers,  and  honest  advertising 
of  dependable  products. 


UR  OVN  VORI-P 

“  or  L^ntRs 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

A  MERICAN  newspapers  arc  taken  are  guilty  of  willful  depravity.  He  be- 
severely  to  task  by  Silas  Bent  in  lieves  that  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  all 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  November  for  they  have  done  is  simply  to  lose  sight  of 
not  printing  more  scientific  stories  about  their  public  obligations  in  a  strenuous 
sex.  Mr.  Bent  entitles  his  article  “Scar-  competition  for  mass  circulation  which,  he 
let  Journalism”  and  used  considerable  asserts,  fattens  on  advertising  revenues, 
space  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  value  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

illicit  love  to  the  newspaper.  In  his  JULIAN  M.\SON,  editor-in-chief  of 
opening  paragraph  he  tells  how  he  J  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  tells  in 
covered  for  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  the  The  Bookman  for  November  about  his 
trial  of  Dr.  B.  Gark  Hyde,  who  was  ac-  second  judging  of  news  stories  submitted 
cused  of  a  series  of  murders.  He  quotes  in  the  contest  conducted  by  that  magazine, 
his  St.  Louis  publisher  as  saying,  “It  was  The  prize  for  the  best  news  story  printed 
a  gcK>d  story,  but  not  a  great  story.  It  during  August  he  awards  to  Mr.  Courte- 
lacked  the  supremely  impr)rtant  selling  nay  Terrctt  of  the  New  York  Telegram 


factor — illicit  love.” 


for  his  story  about  the  court  appearance 


The  Snyder-Gray  case  is  again  featured  of  Miss  Texas  Guinan.  It  was  printed 
in  a  magazine  article.  If  the  magazines  in  the  Telegram  for  .\ug.  6,  and  is  of 
do  not  look  out  they  will  be  giving  as  cfHirse  reprinted  in  The  Bookman  for 
much  space  to  this  “hallyhoof  of  lechery"  November. 


as  the  sensational  newspapers. 


ing  the  o{)inions  of  New  Y<jrk  newspaper  ments : 


Concerning  this  story  Mr.  Mason  corn- 


editors  about  the  way  this  case  was 
handled  Mr.  Bent  gives  credit  to  EnixtK 


It  is  A  K^istetiini;  hit  of  that  hard,  cool 
“jiattcr”  writinK  which  is  done  so  well  in 


rratch.  He  then  quote  the  following  From  ,he  new.paper  .tone,  .ubmitted  in  thU.  I 
paragraph  from  this  dispatch  .  my  Mcond  judging  in  The  Bookman's  contest,  1 

The  hard-hitting  girl,  of  to  day  want  the  came  to  me  on  the  first  occasion.  Then,  al 

brin’d  m  dainty  and  d'aphan-  .hough  I  gave  the  decision  to  a  metropiJiUn 

uw  .“**  J  »"<>  strengthened  ^  the 

law  demands.  5wnw  of  the  Wimbledon  stars  display  of  high  craftsmanship  made  by  writers 

appear  <m  the  court,  in  silken  sweater,  and  from  the  wnaller  cities.  This  time,  a.  luck 


appear  on  the  courts  in  silken  sweaters  and 
jumpers  of  delicate  hue.  As  the  hard-fought 


ir 

► 

!► 


&  PlBLISHKR  for  gathering  the  sympo-  .Nrw  Vork  nowa<lays.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
sium  from  which  he  quotes.  He  asserts 

that  Iuhtor  &  Pi  bushkr  is  sometimes  Honorable  mention  is  awarded  by  Mr. 
outspfsken  in  its  criticism  of  journalistic  Mason  to  Carl  Helm  of  the  New  York 
methods,  but  in  the  Snyder-Gray  case  Sun  for  the  latter’s  story  in  the  is.sue  of 
he  accuses  it  of  .seeking  “to  justify  the  Aug.  10  on  Idjfty  Riley,  the  former 
enormous  inflation  of  a  thoroughly  sordid  ‘Bad  Man  of  the  Bowery.”  The  re¬ 
felony.”  straint  in  treatment  shown  in  this  story 

The  Beecher-Tilton  scandal  is  again  is  .said  to  lie  as  excellent  as  the  sophisti- 
dug  up  and  reviewed  for  the  benefit  of  cation. 

the  readers  of  Scribner’s.  The  Chicago  Two  stories  quite  the  opposite  in  char- 
Tribune,  according  to  Mr.  Bent,  gave  the  acter  from  those  printed  in  the  New  York 
scandal  even  greater  coverage  than  the  dailies  are  cited  for  honor  by  Mr.  Mason. 
New  York  dailies,  though  the  latter  had  One,  written  by  Arthur  S.  Garrett,  the 
issued  special  supplements  in  order  to  music  critic  of  the  .^an  Francisco  Neu's, 
present  readers  with  the  full  verbatim  for  the  issue  for  Aug.  25,  is  an  account 
testimony.  The  Beecher  case  is  said  to  of  his  test  of  the  theory  that  a  lO.OfX) 
mark  the  breaking  of  an  old  and  decent  ft.  aeroplane  dive  relieves  deafness.  He 
tradition  for  the  press.  found  that  it  didn’t  and  “relates  his  ex- 

Passing  from  his  discussion  of  news-  perience  with  a  quiet  realitj  that  makes 
papers  as  collectors  of  filth  from  the  his  tale  absorbingly  interesting.”  The 
divorce  courts  and  as  exhibitors  of  sex  other,  “another  low-keyed  bit  of  realistic 
and  criim,  Mr.  Bent  then  takes  up  wliat  writing”  that  pictured  the  sailing  of  Mr. 
he  firvls  in  press  columns  by  way  of  chan-  Byrd’s  first  .Antarctic  ship,  was  written 
nels  of  suggestion.  His  first  illustration  by  W.  A.  Macdonald  for  the  October 
under  this  head  is  a  half  column  Associ-  27th  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 
ated  Press  story  which,  cabled  from  I>on-  In  speaking  of  the  news  stories  for 
don,  described  the  costume  worn  by  Miss  August  Mr.  Mason  offers  this  observa- 
Helen  Wills  during  an  international  tennis  tion : 


\\\' 


Within  Indiana's  small  area  live  in  comfort  approximately  750,000 
families  whose  total  wealth  represents  over  $9,000,000,000.  Nearly 
700,000  families  are  car  owners.  Over  400,000  ore  customers  of 
the  Electric  Lighting  companies.  Nearly  300,000  people  earn  a 
payroll  of  almost  $400,000,000  annually.  In  farm  crops  and  live 
stocks  this  market  produces  approximately  $600,000,000  worth  of 
wealth.  ^ 

Indiana  is  a  $250,000,000,000  market  for  the  national  advertiser. 
The  wealth  and  buying  power  of  these  peoples  is  in  constant  evi¬ 
dence.  From  their  living  standards,  one  readily  sees  that  the  Hoo- 
sier  is  not  a  hand  to  mouth  buyer,  but  as  a  class,  he  represents  the 
American  family  who  lives  in  comfort  and  luxury,  who  enjoys  this 
home,  and  buys  all  the  standard  articles  that  go  to  make  life  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy. 

Study  this  market  and  you  will  find  that  it  can  be  classed  as  a 
major  market  of  first  importance  that  should  be  on  the  list  of  every 
national  advertiser. 


made  the  exhibits  run,  the  men  from  the 


futches  fnogma  they  peel  off  one  after  an-  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  West  and 
other,  until  it  seems  that  the  garments  they  South.  ' 

have  left  could  be  numbered  on  one  hand  with  ' 

two  or  three  fingers  idle.”  \fr  Mason  said  that  he  regretfully 

Tlie  cable  tolls  arc  said  to  be  paid  on  <leclincd  to  read  stories  that  came  from 
such  stuff  as  has  just  been  quoted  not  ^  member  of  the  staff  of  his 

because  it  has  any  element  of  news  but  P^pt^r. 

because  it  is  titillating.  _ -r— 

^Continuing  along  the  same  line  Mr.  g 

t'nder  pretense  of  giving  instruction  in  phy-  Ij/j  /Jut ^ 

sical  culture,  some  newspapers  print  pictures  1 1  vws^  CompanV  I  ^ 

of  half-clad  chorus  ijirls;  others  conduct  prize  ^Wc  Keep  *  "  fw/ 


of  halt-clad  chorus  girls;  others  conduct  prize 
contests  for  beautiful  women  and  shapely 
legs,  display  "art  studies.”  and  devote  columns 
to  the  mistresses  of  night  clubs.  The  process 
runs  not  only  through  the  news  columns  but 
through  features  and  fiction,  as  well  as  through 
rotogravure  sections,  sprinkled  with  pictures 
of  undraped  actresses  and  females  in  bathing 
suits. 

To  show  that  the  newspapers  have  no 
space  to  print  news  about  vitally  im¬ 
portant  researches  now  being  made  in 
the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  sex,  Mr. 
Bent  quotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson,  head  of  Science  Service  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  adds  by  way  of  his  own  com¬ 
ment  that  “the  venery,  libertinism,  and 
smut  which  the  newspaper  readers  shovel 
cannot  survive  if  newspaper  readers  have 
access  to  scientific  analyses  of  sex 
behavior.” 

After  some  more  picric  comment  about 
the  purient  press,  Mr.  Bent  insists  in  his 
concluding  paragraph  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  imf^y  that  publishers  and  editors 


-from  J.  J.  WOODRING 
Sterling  (Col.)  Advocate: 

“We  have  found  both  your 
campaign.  excellent 

ment..  You  came  up  to  our 
expectation,  in 

your  .v.tem  i.  .urely  O.K.  we 
can  and  do  recommend  1  l»e 
Charle.  Partlowe  Company  un¬ 
qualifiedly. 


Cijarlti  IJartlotoc  Companp 

‘■Clem  CirrylMiom  Cmmpmsnt" 


*Colunibu9  Republican  . (E) 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-tiazette  . (M) 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . (S) 

•Fort  Wavne  News-Sentinel  . (E) 

•Gary  Post-Tribune  . (E) 

t Indianapolis  .News  . (E) 

tindianapolis  Star  . (Ml 

tindianapolis  Star  . (S) 

**i  z  .  I  1  V  r-  ■  8.482  1 

••Lafayette  Journal  ft  l.ourier - 14  664  1 

Tl.a  Porte  Herald-.Argus  . (E) 

••Marion  Leader  Times  . (MAS) 

■••Muncie  .Star  . (Ml 

•Munr.ie  .Star  . (S) 

'•■■•'Shelbyville  Democrat  . (E) 

tSouth  Bend  News-Time.  . (El 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times  . (S) 

•South  Bend  Tribune  ....(S)  25,179 . (El 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . (E&SI 

•Terre  Haute  Star  . (Ml 

•Terre  Haute  Star  . (S) 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  March  31,  1928. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31.  1928. 
tGovemment  Statement.  Octolier  1.  1928. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  10,  1928 


Another  Landslide! 

How  the  Editors  Voted— 


“In  my  24  years’  experience  as 
newspaper  man,  I.  N.  S.  election 
!  service  was  best  I  have  ever  handled 
[  or  seen.  I.  N.  S.  is  to  be  con- 
u  Kratulated.  .  .  .  W.  C.  ROB- 
'  ERTSON,  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
:  MINNEAPOLIS  (MINN.)  STAR.’’ 


“International  News  Service’s  election 
report  was  great.  We  were  far  ahead 
of  the  opposition  all  the  way  and  the 
final  figure  on  the  electoral  vote  was 
nearer  correct  at  3  A.  M.  Wednesday 
than  contemporaries.  .  .  .  M.  W. 

FLYNN,  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
WASHINGTON,  (D.  C.)  HER¬ 
ALD.’’ 


“1.  N.  S.  was  well  ahead  on  election 
returns  and  (jeorge  R.  Holmes  knew 
exactly  all  the  time  what  he  was 
writing  about.  .  .  .  DICK 
SMITH,  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
KANSAS  CITY  (MO.)  JOURNAL- 
POST.’’ 


“The  International  News  Service 
was  right  on  the  job  with  the  election 
returns,  and  enabled  the  Banner  to 
give  to  thousands  by  radio  and  by 
screen  the  latest  dope  on  the  way 
things  were  going.  George  Holmes’ 
early  leads,  coupled  with  rapid  bulle¬ 
tin  service,  together  with  information 
from  other  sources,  furnished  the  basis 
for  an  early  compilation  which  showed 
the  inevitable  result.  The  Banner  ap¬ 
preciates  your  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  JAMES  G.  STAHL- 
MAN,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
NASHVILLE  (TENN.)  BAN¬ 
NER.” 


“1.  N.  S.  election  night  service 
could  scarcely  have  been  excelled. 
Starting  with  first  returns  it  kept 
pace  with  all  developments  both  day 
and  night.  Sun-Telegraph  delighted 
with  excellent  manner  this  important 
news  handled.  .  .  .  C.  W.  DAN- 
ZINGER,  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
PITTSBURGH  (PA.)  SUN-TEL¬ 
EGRAPH.” 


“Election  service  superb  both  as  to 
state  and  nation.  Our  extras  gave 
the  results  far  ahead  of  opposition. 
Thanks.  .  .  .  JOHN  R.  BARRY, 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  DUR¬ 
HAM  (N.  C.)  SUN.” 


“Service  election  night  just  two 
jumps  ahead  of  perfect.  Thanks. 
.  .  .  J.  N.  BEESLEY,  JR., 
MURFREESBORO  (TENN.) 
NEWS-BANNER.” 


“1.  N.  S.  election  service  great — 
it  always  is.  .  .  .  EDWARD  R. 
MAHONEY,  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR,  BOSTON  (MASS)  AMERI¬ 
CAN.” 


“Best  election  service  ever.  .  .  . 
P.  1.  PRENTICE.  MANAGING 
EDITOR,  NEW  BEDFORD 
(MASS.)  EVENING  TIMES.” 


“Times  joins  in  extending  highest 
compliments  to  1.  N.  S.  for  able 
handling  of  the  election  results. 
.  .  .  JOE  MULCAHY,  MAN¬ 
AGING  EDITOR,  DETROIT 
(MICH.)  TIMES.” 


“The  election  news  service  supplied 
by  the  International  News  Service 
election  night  was  by  long  odds  the 
best  election  service  that  this  news¬ 
paper  ever  received.  It  came  in  rap¬ 
idly  and  generously.  We  congratulate 
the  1.  N.  S.  .  .  .  H.  F..  KEN¬ 
DALL,  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
MATTOON  (ILL.)  JOURNAL- 
GAZETTE.” 


“1.  N.  S.  certainly  gave  us  a  won¬ 
derful  election  service.  It  was  great 
from  start  to  finish.  Please  accept 
our  thanks  and  congratulations.  .  . 
HOWARD  KRUEGER.  MANA¬ 
GING  EDITOR,  OAKLAND 
(CALIF.)  POST-ENQUIRER.” 


“Elxccllcnt  service  and  first  with  all 
big  breaks  in  every  State.  .  .  . 
CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERI¬ 
CAN.” 

“Election  service  fine.  Both  na¬ 
tional  and  state’s  reports  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  Congratulations.  Your 
radio  reports  were  finest  too.  .  .  . 
W.  C.  KEGEL.  PUBLISHER, 
ELLWOOD  CITY  (PA.)  LED¬ 
GER.” 


“Election  service  fine.  Thanks  v^ry 
much  for  fine  co-operation  through¬ 
out.  .  .  .  E.  B.  BLOCK,  NEWS 
EDITOR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(CAL.)  CALL.” 


“Election  service  knockout.  We 
broadcast  it  from  our  own  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  public  swamped  us  with  con¬ 
gratulatory  comment.  .  .  .  ROCK¬ 
FORD  DAILY  REPUBLIC.” 


“Mightv  fine  election  .service.  .  .  . 
G  E  R  A  L  D  M.  RICHARDSON, 
MANAGING  EDITOR.  MILFORD 
(MASS.)  EVENING  NEWS.” 


“Great  election  service  during  the 
night.  Congratulations  I  .  .  . 
CHARLES  CITY  (IOWA) 
PRESS.” 


“Congratulations  to  staff  for  fine 
election  report.  .  .  .  h'RED  N. 
SMITH.  EDITOR.  MIDDLE- 
TOWN  (CONN.)  PRESS.” 


“We  want  to  join  the  ‘Big  Parade' 
of  congratulations  we  know  you  are 
enjoying  over  your  splendid  election 
re|)orts.  In  many  instances  our  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  was  well  in 
advance  of  radio  reports.  May  your 
popularity  continue  to  increase.  •  .  . 
WEST  FRANKFORT  (ILL.) 
DAILY  AMERICAN.” 


“Many  thanks  for  the  excellent 
service.  .  .  .  H{)FFERIU\RT, 

KNOXVILLE  DISPATCH.” 


“Splendid  election  service  Interna¬ 
tional  News  furnished.  We  were  able 
to  get  out  a  midnight  extra  giving  an 
altogether  creditable  account  of  the 
general  result.  Incidentally,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  beat  the  field  on 
a  number  of  big  breaks  by  25  to  30 
minutes,  as  evidenced  by  the  an¬ 
nouncements  over  the  radio.  .  .  . 

E.  P.  CHASE.  PUBLISHER,  AT¬ 
LANTIC  (IOWA)  NEWS-TELE- 
(iRAPH.” 


“Congratulations  on  1.  N.  S.  election 
service.  .  .  .  L.  T.  STONE, 
MANAGING  EDITOR.  WIN- 
STFD  (CONN.)  CITIZEN.” 


“Mighty  fine  service.  Couldn’t 
want  anything  better.  Congratula¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  G.  W.  CONWAY, 
CITY  EDITOR,  NEWCASTLE 
(PA.)  NEWS.” 


“Your  election  service  was  splen¬ 
did.  Every  angle  of  the  election 
superbly  covered.  .  .  .  JOSEPH 
W.  ADAMS,  CITY  EDITOR. 
BELLEVILLE  (ILL.)  NEWS- 
DEMOCRAT.” 


“People  of  Marlboro  appreciate 
wonderful  election  service  given  them 
by  International  News  Service.  .  .  . 
ROBERT  WILCOX.  MANAGING 
EDITOR,  MARLBORO*  (MASS.) 
ENTERPRISE.” 


“Service  was  very  satisfactory.  We 
got  away  in  fine  shape  on  our 
extra.  Congratulations!  .  .  .  E.  R. 
MOORE,  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
WATERLOO  (IOWA)  EVE¬ 
NING  COURIER.” 

“Election  service  wonderful.  Please 
accept  the  heartiest  congratulations  of 
the  Republican-Times.  .  .  .  L.  M. 
DAVIS.  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
OTTAWA  (ILL.)  REPUBLICAN- 
TIMES.” 


“Congratulations  on  splendid  elec¬ 
tion  service.  The  1.  N.  S.  report  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  material  which  held  a 
crowd  for  our  stereopticon  returns 
until  after  one  o’clock.  You  were 
comprehensive,  accurate  and  prompt 
.  .  .  JOSEPH  C.  NORTHUP. 
EDITOR.  EVANSTON  (ILL.) 
NEWS-INDEX.” 


“We  led  all  opposition  throughout 
night  on  election  extra  breaks.  Ten 
thousand  people  stood  in  streets  be¬ 
fore  Georgian  office  for  six  hours 
reading  International  News  reports 
flashed  on  screens,  while  Radio  Show 
sponsored  by  Journal  at  City  Audi¬ 
torium,  where  it  was  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  drew  but  few  hundred,  many 
of  them  leaving  there  early  in  night 
to  join  crowd  in  street  before  our 
building.  Your  service  enabled  us  to 
supply  crowd  in  streets  with  average 
of  two  bulletins  a  minute  which  is 
very  good. 

“Georgian  extra  bearing  news  of 
Hoover’s  landslide  hit  streets  hour  be¬ 
fore  either  f>pposition  appeared  with 
extras  carrying  bulletins  that  World 
and  Times  had  conceded  to  Hoover. 

“Unprecedented  success  of  our  own 
show  is  proof  of  public  satisfaction 
with  impartiality  of  our  news  cover¬ 
age  throughout  campaign  ami  public 
knowledge  of  1.  N.  S.  speed  in  great 
.stories  of  national  importance.  Your 
southern  coverage  prompt  and  accu¬ 
rate.  Hornady’s  cooperation  enabled 
us  to  compile  with  facility  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  complete  report  than  op¬ 
position.  .  .  .  L.AMAR  Q.  BALL, 
MANAGING  EDITOR,  AT- 
LANTA-GF.ORGIAN.” 


(1.  N.  S.  regrets  its  iruihility  to  publish  all  the  congratulatory  telegrams  that  are  flooding  in  as  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  to  press.) 


International  News  Service 


New  York  City 
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MATTHEWS,  PATERSON 
EDITOR,  DIES 


RETIRED  PUBLISHER  DIES 


Had  BaMi  ia  ID  Haakk  a  Yaar- 
Caraar  o*  Brooklyn  Tlinai 
Tribata  from  William 
B.  Bryant 


-Bafan 


John  L.  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  Press-GuiiriiUin,  died  at 
his  home  in  Paterson  Nov.  3  in  his  60th 
year.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  the 
past  year,  but  liad  attempted  to  return 
to  work  about  a  week  ago,  only  to  suffer 
a  relapse. 

WhOT  he  was  20  years  old,  Mr. 
Matthews  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
secretary  to  William  C.  Bryant,  then  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and  father 
of  William  B.  Bryant,  general  manager 
of  the  Press  Guardian.  Later  he  worked 
in  both  the  business  and  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Times. 

In  1911  he  went  to  Paterson  to  become 
editor  of  the  papers  which  the  younger 
Mr.  Bryant  had  merged.  At  his  death 
be  was  also  a  director  of  th^  puhltsbing 
company  and  a  vice-president. 

In  a  tribute  published  in  the  Press- 
Guardian,  Mr.  Bryant  commented  on  the 
vigorous  writing  and  high  ideals  of  the 
late  editor,  whose  intimate  friends  knew 
him  as  “a  cultured  gentleman  who  al¬ 
ways  had  the  best  interest  of  the  city  of 
Paterson  at  heart  and  whose  every  in¬ 
terest  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  men.” 

Mr.  Matthews  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  the 
Pica  Qub,  a  Paters<in  jouriialistic  society. 

GILBERT  N.  GUNDERSON 


Frad  H.  Wiank*.  of  Utica  Succumb* 
Suddauly  at  Hi*  Horn* 

Fred  H.  Wienke,  former  part  owner 
of  the  Utica  Herald-DispiUch,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Utica  this  wedc. 
He  had  not  been  in  good  health  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Mr.  Wienke  wlj  born  in  Utica,  Sept 
14,  1857,  and  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  since  the  age  of  14,  when  he  left 
school  to  work  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald. 
While  in  schod  he  had  been  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Herald. 

He  was  promoted  gradually  until  he 
became  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  Company.  In 
1898  he  joined  the  late  Jacob  Agne  and 
John  C.  Fulmer  in  publishing  the  Utica 
Sunday  Tribune  and  with  them  later 
r>rganized  the  Utica  Dispatch.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  was  later  combined  with  the 
Herald  and  published  as  the  Herald- 
Dispatch.  W'hcn  this  paper  was  merged 
with  the  Observer  under  the  name  of 
the  Obseri’er-Dispatch,  in  1922  Mr. 
Wienke  retired  and  had  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  business  since  that  time. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons:  Qinton 
T.,  Glendale,  Cal.;  Fred  W.,  Utica;  and 
Harold  J.,  of  Utica. 


MARRIOTT  T.  DOWDEN 

Marriott  T.  Dowden,  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  this  week,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  He  was  40  years  old.  Mr. 
Dowden  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  started 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Evening  World.  Later  he 
worked  for  the  old  New  York  Herald. 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal..  He  was 
also  engajged  in  publicity  work  and  com¬ 
piled  a  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Lodge  of 
Elks. 


Former  Advertising  Manager  of  N.  Y. 

Telegram  Dies  in  Minneapolis 

Gilbert  N.  Gunderson,  40,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
E7>ening  Telegram,  died  this  week  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  bronchial^  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  had  b^n  sUying  with  his 
mother  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Gunderson  started  newspaper  work 
on  the  Fargo  (N,  D.)  Courier-News,  ai^ 
after  that  was  connected  with  papers  in 
Missoula,  Mont,  and  Little  Roclt  Ark. 
For  seven  years  he  was  on  the  business 
staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

He  joined  the  Munsey  organization  in 
Baltimore  in  1921  and  after  a  year  in  that 
city  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Telegram,  owned  at  that  time  by  Mr. 
Munsey,  to  take  the  post  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  In  October,  1925.  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  adver 
tising  director,  succeeding  Thomas  Bums, 
who  had  resigned. 

Mr.  Gunderson  was  very  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  that  group  and 
served  four  years  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  a  year  as  vice-president.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  five  children,  a 
brother  and  his  mother. 


CALVIN  COBB  DEAD 

Calvin  Cobb,  75,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Boite  (Idaho)  Statesman,  died 
Nov.  7  in  Ihfise.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Miss  Margaret  Cobb,  who  it  is 
undersUxKl  will  take  over  editorship  of 
the  paper  her  father  founded.  Mr.  Cobb 
went  to  Boise  from  Chicago,  where  his 
father  established  Cobb’s  Circulating 
Library.  Mr.  Cobb  served  at  one  time 
as  vice-president  of  the  .\ss(Kiated  Press. 


Daily  circulation  now 
in  excess  of  236,000 — 
Sunday  circulation  in 
excess  of  310,000. 
Greatest  circulation  in 
the  history  of  this 
newspaper. 


Betroft 

"Starts  The  Day 
m  Detroit" 


VERDICT  AGAINST  ESTATE 

A  verdirt  of  $1,548.  for  William  H. 
Bruce  against  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Pouzzner, 
cxemtrix  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Pouzzner,  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
newspaper  publisher,  was  returned  by  a 
Superior  court  jury  in  Lawrence  last 
week.  Bruce,  who  lives  in  Portland, 
Me.,  but  formerly  resided  in  Lawrence, 
alleged  that  in  1^6  he  was  publisher  of 
Shopping  News  in  Lawrence.  He 
claimed  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Pouz¬ 
zner  he  turned  his  publication  over  to  de¬ 
ceased  under  an  agreement  whereby  he 
would  paid  later.  He  said  that  Pouz¬ 
zner  died  and  he  never  obtained  his 
money. 

ENTERTAINS  FOREIGN  SCRIBES 

The  Newsjaper  Qub  of  New  York 
was  to  entertain  the  .Association  of  For¬ 
eign  Press  Correspondents  at  its  club 
rooms  in  42nd  street  Saturday  evening, 
Nov.  10.  A  buffet  supper  and  several 
entertainment  features  were  planned  in 
addition  to  several  brief  talks. 


WGN  POWER  INCREASED 

WGN,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  radio 
station,  was  granted  an  increase  in  trans¬ 
mission  power  from  15,IXX)  watts  to 
25,000  by  the  federal  radio  commission. 
This  increase  makes  WGN  the  most 
powerful  station  in  transmission  west  of 
New  York.  The  change  in  power  was 
made  in  time  for  the  elaborate  election 
day  program  of  WGN. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  kas  changed 

The  Sun -Telegraph 

(Combining  the  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sun  in  the  evening 
field,  and  The  Sunday  Poat  and 
Sunday  Gazette  Time*  in  the 
Sunday  morning  field). 

U  < 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
Largest  Sunday  Circulatiou 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

Mational  advartitliiz  rawraaaatattvi ;  Faal 
Bloek,  Ido.,  H7  Fork  avana*.  Haw  Terk; 
Centary  Bldg.,  Chieaco:  OaBaral  Motan 
Bldf.,  Datroit;  Littl^ldz..  Baatao;  Oea- 
mooweslth  Trust  Bids.,  FkUadslpkU. 


^ . .  \ 

Cline*Weatinghouae 
Double  Motor-Drire 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

ia  used  by 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago,  m. 

Aah  thorn  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MPO.  CO. 
Cklcag*!  til  West  Wasklag- 
tea  Street 

New  Yerki  47  West  »4th  St. 
Sea  Praacis**!  First  Natieaal 


Ik 


Bank  BulMIng 


BUYS  THREE  WEEKUES 

Qaude  H.  Carpenter,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Canton  (O.)  .Oai{* 
News,  has  purchased  the  Warren  (0.) 
News  Company  property.  The  holdings 
include  the  Western  Reserve  Denu'crat, 
Cortland  Home  News  and  the  W  trren 
Trumbull  County  Shopper.  Assoriated 
with  Mr.  Carpenter  in  directing  the  puU 
lications  will  be  L.  T.  Ward,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Star. 

Wilhelm  and  Holm,  newspaper  brokers 
of  Canton,  O.,  negotiated  the  deal. 

REMODEUNG  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  remofleling 
its  editorial  rooms  and  putting  in  a  new 
library  and  public  service  department  on 
the  third  floor,  and  improving  the  auto¬ 
matic  news  printer  room.  The  i«per 
is  installing  its  own  broadcasting 
service. 


PAYS  $100  FOR  HRST  ISSUE 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  has 
paid  Paul  Moore  of  that  city  $100  for  a 
co^y  of  its  first  issue,  printed  Dec.  6, 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 

3Heralb 

dTrtbune 


In  Peoria 


IN  NEWS, 
CIRCULATKJN 
ADVERTISING 


Larg—t  UNDUPLICATED 
UNIT  of  CIRCULATION 

THE  PEORIA 

JOURNAL 

TRANSCRIPT 

P£CatA  ,  ILL. 

CNA»H  epovee.  MAT’L  »fPflfMMT*rfVtS 
CHICAGO  NCWr  VOAM  SOSTOM 

hiewhtr: 

lOO.OOO  Grpmp  9f  Amdric*m  C0Ut 


©  . 

_  ROTO^„ 

GravurE 

Sections 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

Gravure  Corporation 

I  Oiusv  II  I  F..  hi  NTl  TM 


1 


VKC,  oj  course,  refer  to  rsew  i  ork  Mate 
where  dwell  11,000,000  consumers,  who 
represent  the  highest  purchasing  power 
of  any  other  market  in  the  country. 


Grouped  into  families,  these  1  1 ,000,000  consumers 
constitute  the  larges^roup  of  wage  earners  and  purchas¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  The  average  New  York  State  family 
— as  a  buying  unit,  has  more  money  to  spend  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  country.  These  incomes  are  earned  in  a 
market  that  leads  this  country  in  total  manufacturing,  in 
diversity  of  products,  in  number  of  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  in  value  of  manufactured  products,  in  total 
employment,  and  wages  paid,  and  in  total  wealth. 

You  can  influence  the  spending  of  most  of  these  New 
York  State  family  incomes  by  concentrating  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  local  newspapers  listed  below. 


Clrev-  t.600  10,000 

UtiOB  LIbm  LiBM 

...(E)  10,644  .08  .00 

....(E)  0.800  .00  .00 

...(E)  M0.404  .00  .00 

...(M)  418.007  .  08  .  800 

....(8)  007.007  1.18  1.107 

...(M)  000.080  .70  .080 

....(8)  404.830  .78  .708 

...(M)  300.800  .808  .80 

....(8)  840.088  .73  .00 

...(E)  301.700  .  808  .80 

...(E)  03.1M  .07  .07 

|...(E)  13.784  .06  .00 

...(E)  78.030  .00  .00 

(M*E)  03.710  .07  .07 

...(E)  88.418  .00  .00 

...(E)  17.000  .07  .07 


Otrev* 

lattoa 

81,111 

00.710 

80,180 


0.800  10.000 
Ubm  LIbbs 


*lf*wbBrtli.BMeoB  Daily  Vaw* . 

’*lfaw  KboIibUb  8tBBdard>8tar . 

tTht  8bb,  Va«  Tork . 

tWaw  Tark  Ttaiaa . 

tHaw  Tark  Tlmai . . 

*Eaw  Tork  Harald-TrlboBa . 

*Maw  Tork  Harald-Tribuoa . 

>*«aw  Tork  World . 

••Eaw  Tork  World . 

’*Maw  Tork  ETOBiar  World . 

*lfiaKara  Talli  Oaiatta . 

■Pouchkoaptla  8tar  aad  EBtarprUe. 

tBochostar  Tlmeo-Vnioa  . 

**Tra7  Raoord  . ( 

tVttos  Obaarror  Diapatch . 

"Watartowa  Otaodard  . 


**Albaa7  Evaalao  Wawa . 

**AlbaB7  Xaiokarbaokar  Praaa . 

**AlbaB7  Xaiokarbaokar  Praaa . 

■AButardant  Kaoordar-Daoioorat  . . , 
ttAaboTB  OltisaB'Advartiaar  Jounal. 

*STOokl7a  Daily  Eafla . . 

*Brookl7ii  Dally  Eavla . 

'Buffalo  Coariar  Xxpreaa . 

'Buffalo  Oauriar  Ezpraaa . 

'Buffalo  XyaaiBc  Xawa . . 

"Buffalo  XTaoiac  Timoa . . 

"Buffala  Buaday  Timaa . 

"Oaratao  Xvaulac  Loadar . 

tXlmlra  8tar..Oaaatta  Adrartlaar. . . 

'OoBOTa  Daily  Tfaiaa . 

'OloTaiBTllla  A  OokBatowa  Laadar 

Bapublioaa  . 

"Ithaoa  OourBal-Xaura  . 

"Jaaiaatowo  XotbIbo  Foat . 

"XouBt  TaraoB  Daily  Arfua . 


"  A.  B.  0,  Publiahar’a  OtatauiaBt,  March  31,  1008. 
tt  OoTammaat  Btatamaot,  Xaroh  31,  1008. 

*  A.  B.  0.  Publiakar’a  BtatamoBt,  Oot.  1,  1008. 
t  Ooranunaat  Btatamaat,  Oot.  1,  1000. 
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Indianapolis 

NEWS,*^^- 

ImHunapolisHutiius 


NEW  YORK  PLANT  FOR 
CENTRAL  PRESS 


Join*  Jersey  Paper 

Mrs.  W.  Stuart  Morrison  has  joined 
the  Register  of  Union  and  Springfield,  Rose  Feld,  Long  With  New  York  Times 
J.,  as  correspondent  for  Springfield 
and  Vaux  Hall.  She  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  American.  Miss  — 

Ramona  Carpenter  has  also  joined  the  Oi*  Grand  Central  New  York, 

same  newspaper  as  social  correspondent  ‘ 

and  Warren  Antrim,  high  school  senior, 
is  school  editor. 


PUBLISHES  FIRST  NOVEL  ice  of  the  individual  e^^>loye,  as 

by  regular  wages  paid,  etc. 

Many  organizations  have  such  a  profit- 
sharing  device,  varied  according  to  tbi 
special  institution  concerned,  having  io 
Rose  Feld,  formerly  with  the  New  some  equitable  distribution  to  th» 

York  Times  and  now  associate  editor  of  workers  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  tht 
•  ~  2;^^  V«.k,  *****  from  operation.  Where  such  profit- 

has  ^d  her  first  sharing  has  been  put  in  force  the  amount 

- — '  -  novel,  “Heri-  usually  been  from  3  per  cent 

tage,”  ’published  ‘o  >0  !>«*■  «nt  of  the  employes’  wages, 
by  Alfred  A  varying  according  to  term  and  value  of 
Knopf.  Her  first  services,  including  usually  employes  en- 
book.  "Humaniz-  *a*cd  in  management. 

W  >ng  Industry,”  Such  distribution  of  a  share  of  tin 

\  was  published  in  Profits  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  fora 


•ace  Tstken  for  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  to  Open  Jan.  1  to  Speed 
Picture  Delivery — Cleveland 
Office*  to  be  Continued 


HUMORISTS  WRITING 
FOR  METROPOUTAN 


has  Seen  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service  com- 
.rJtZt  into  erti-  pl^tcd  arraiigcmeiits  this  week  with 
eotvoinn  orint-  Robert  Benchley,  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 

Richard  Connell,!  _ _ 

ew  York  plant  Sam  Heilman,  I  -| 

ing  of  what  is  Don  Marquis, 
iwk”  edition  of 

A  page  of  pic-  Ogden 

jted  from  New  Stewart  and  P. 

G.  Wodehoiise 

las  come  from  contribute  to 
?e  of  the  New  *.  senes  of  ar- 

McLearn,  Mr.  J  *  c  ^  e  s  entitled  , 

e  in  charge  of  J**  fhe  Best  of  ^ 

ch  will  be  con-  Humor:  A  .Gal-  . 

II  be  in  charge  .  Gaiety. 

The  articles  arc 

_  to  run  weekly  - — 

jfa  Starv  ^tvl  will  be  'lluS-  ^ 

jte  aiory  trated  Dosotht  P.aske* 

Service  has  ob-  Five  of  the 

Ties  on  Ganna  v^-riters  on  the  list  are  former  newspaper 
aspirations  have  men,  and  Miss  I’arker  has  c<intributed 
The  series  will  much  material  to  the  colnnins  of  tlie 
^First  Complete  R{\/)  York  World  and  the  Neio  York 
.lanna  Walska,  Ei'cnhig  Rost. 

It  will  start  Robert  Benchley  was  at  on.;  time  on  „  -  - , 

the  AVjk  York  Tribune  airl  worked  for  regularity  of  attendance,  value  of  serv- 
a  while  as  book  critic  for  the  New  York 
hhein  World.  Richard  Connell  was  a  reporter  I 

siened  a  new  o**  the  New  York  Atncri-an.  Sam  I 


Ou«  Bowspupur — th«  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  hlsaksts  tb*  grsst 
Pittsburgh  Huu-lwt,  the  fifth  larg- 
•St  msu'lrat  ia  tb«  United  Stet«*. 
The  PRESS  bas  ovarwbalming 
l«*d«r*hsp.  At  OB«  cost,  through 
•  siaglo  aawspapor,  tbo  adver- 
tis«r  quickly  and  thoroughly 
soils  both  daalars  and  coasumar*. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scrip ps-Hotoard  Newspaper 

National  Advertiaing 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Mew  York  Ohiosgo  Detroit  Atlssts 
Ben  Francisce  Los  Anreles  gesttls 
Fortlsnd  PUlsdelphis 


LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


The  Transcript 
Gains 

332,684  lines 


saoriti 


These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contract.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 


Display  Advertising 
January  1  to  November  1 

postbn  If  brainy 

Hithest  rstio  of  BUYEB8  to  rosdsrt 
National  Advertising  Representatives 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicsf* 


Miss  Bates  Write*  Novel 

Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  New  York  University,  is  tht 
author  of  the  novel,  “That  Magic  Fire.” 


New  Bennett  Serial 

“The  V’anguard.”  a  new  serial  by 
•Arnold  Bennett  is  being  handled  by  the 
l-edger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia.  It 
will  run  in  .10  daily  installments. 


(SaorUl 


Pulitzer  Buildinf,  New  York 
Tribuno  Tower,  Cbicsso 


ADDS  FASHION  PAGE 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ohsenvr,  has 
added  a  fashion  jiage  to  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
,  New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Town* 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAH^Y  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Roehdie 

Bath  tiemkara  of  d.  B.  C.  . 

Westchester  Newipapers,  lac. 
FrsBkUa  A.  Ksrrlaas,  Frss. 
IConst  Tones — Vow  VockoUo 


SUSPENDS  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  News-Bee  will 
suspend  its  rotogravure  section  with  the 
issue  of  Nov.  11. 


The  NEWS  has  more 
home^delivered  city 
circulation  than  all 
other  Indianapolis 
dailies  combined! 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 


Gross  Circulation  Averages 


Paid  Circulation 

111  ms.  ssSlai  IspL  30,  1928 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


more  thorn  9S% 
eoucentfatei  iet  the  Great 
Central  Ohio  iieehet. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  10,  1928 
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FORMS  CLOSE  NEXT  WEEK 
LAST  CALL  FOR  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

MARKET  GUIDE  for  1929 


No  daily  newspaper  publisher  can  be 

insensible  to  the  worth  of  the  Guide  for  the 
presentation  of  the  story  of  his  paper  alongside 
of  the  story  of  his  city. 

For  it  presents  an  unrivalled  oppor- 

tunity  to  the  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  to 
get  across  the  story  of  his  paper  and  its  market 
to  the  men  who  buy  space  and  influence  the 
choice  of  media  AT  THE  VERY  MOMENT 
they  are  studying  the  potential  buying  power 
of  the  readers  of  his  paper. 

That  the  Market  Guide  is  an  active, 

energetic,  consistent  builder  of  national  linage 
in  the  local  newspaper  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  daily  newspapers  not  only 
have  display  advertisements  year  after  year  in 
the  Market  Guide,  but  increase  their  space. 


r 


DON’T  LET  THE  FORMS  CLOSE  NEXT  WEEK  WITHOUT  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  YOU  TO  THE  LEADING  SPACE  BUYERS  ABOUT  YOUR  PAPER 


lUNSON  HEADS  home  was  in  Medford.  He  was  on  tlic  printer  who  had  been  connected  with  the  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1885,  an<i 

_  staff  of  the  old  Boston  Journal  for  20  Chicago  Tribune  composing  room  for  the  the  staff  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 

JVlUS  &  CO.  years,  being  sports  editor  for  several  last  28  years,  died  on  Oct.  31  at  his  home,  and  later  became  ciw  editor  of  th 

_  years,  and  was  at  one  time  sporting  edi-  Frank  P.  Schreiber,  father  of  Frank  burgh  Commercial  Gaxette.  He  1 

For  Nine  Year*  Succeed*  Boston  Record  and  tht  Boston  p.  Schreiber,  Jr.  of  the’  Chicago  Tribune  cam®  Sunday  editor  of  the  Pii 

w  lUn-nn  Telegram.  He  1^  been  ragged  m  ad-  and  George  T.  Schreiber  of  the  Chicago  Dispatch. 

^  ^  week  after  a  f^  mrs.  Jennie  Robinson.  73,  U 

Wiuiam  ti.  Long.  Jr.  Dennis  W.  Finn,  formerly  publisher  days  illness  with  a  heart  ailment.  He  than  30  years  engaged  in  ne 

Vice-Pr**ident  of  a  labor  newspaper  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  was  72  years  old.  work,  died  at  Corry,  Pa.,  on  < 

-  active  in  labor  circles,  di^  at  his  home  Charles  S.  Howell,  76,  a  veteran  She  was  widely  known  in  ne 

ison,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Lynn,  Oct.  30,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  newsiai^r  jnan,  di^  in  the  West  Penn  circles  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
mpany  New  York  adver-  j,  VV.  Adams,  72,  for  nearly  50  years 
was  elected  president  of  publisher  of  the  Columbia  City  (Ind.) 

Post,  died  Friday  Nov.  2,  after  a  three- 
pf  year  illness.  His  wife  and  two  sons  sur* 

Ite  Charles  Craw,  72,  veteran  editor  of 

the  Oxford  (Ind.)  Gazette  and  prominent 
Republican  editor  of  western  Indiana, 

Nov.  3. 

Talien  W.  Cloak,  72,  mayor  of 
Huron,  O.,  and  editor  of  the  Huron  Re¬ 
porter,  died  this  week.  He  was  mayor 
of  the  town  25  years  and  publisher  of 
the  paper  45.  Mr.  Cloak  was  blind  and 
always  referred  to  himself  even  in  his 
paper  as  censor  rather  than  editor.  He 
was  noted  for  his  editorial  eccentricities. 

Eugene  Sontac  of  Franklin,  N.  H.,  a 
linotype  operator  on  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Patriot  Ledger,  died  Oct.  26,  of  septic 
poisoning  as  a  result  of  cutting  his  upper 
lip  in  shaving. 

Charles  A.  .Spear,  56,  for  20  years 
linotype  operator  for  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Sun,  died  Oct.  30. 


Supplies — Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of  re* 
cast*  a*  far  a*  po**ible. 


E.  T.  Tomlimsom 


Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siae*) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  (oar,  quick  to  place 

New  Esflud  Newspaper  Sipph 
CoBpasf 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addre**  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Ma**. 


Bargains 
mail  types 

tell  usyourneeds 
and  send  jbr  list 


TO  START  COLOR  SECTION 


IT  CASTS-.IT  FINISHES..  IT  COOLS 

^_^arfgUUUUng^9r\  BoabU*  am  warn  M  fiakk 
I  **«  pl*«»  *  aiiuiu*”— I  timm 
m  Tima  tmioc*  •••■ 

par  tar  k.  For  full  patli. 
uUn  *ddf  m; 

»l^?OSS  PRINTING  PRESS  Ca 

N«w  York  Chkaao  Sau  FnadM* 
ScUiiia  Agamm  * 


Two  Matrix  Scorching  Ovens 
for  the  Price  of  One 

(7^  HIS  Hoe  Improved  Com- 
bination  Curved  and  Flat 
Matrix  Scorching  Oven  is 
equipped  with  four  gas  burners 
to  provide  the  high  temperature 
necessary  to  scorch  dry  mats 
quickly  and  uniformly. 

The  curved  saddle  and  the  flat 
mat  chamber  are  both  covered 
with  fire-felt,  overlaid  with  thin 
copper  sheeting.  ,,  , 


®bituary 


TkfRS.  GRACE  BRAYMER  BICKET,  16 

wife  of  James  P.  Bicket,  managing  .q.. 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  „  coTor  w 

died  on  Friday.  Nov.  2,  at  her  home  fol- 
lowing  a  week’s  illness.  sLafurlr^ol^l 

Joseph  K.  DIssett,  former  business  Sextupl*  Pres*«*. 
manager  of  the  old  Niagara  Falls  (N. 

Y.)  Journal,  died  last  week  in  his  home 
in  Montreal,  where  he  had  resided  since 
retirement  from  newspaper  management 
in  1915.  Pneumonia  caused  death  after 
a  short  illness. 

William  F.  Eaton,  formerly  sporting 
editor  and  well  known  throughout  the 
East  in  newspaper  circles,  was  instantly 
killed  Oct.  29  by  a  Boston  &  Maine  rail¬ 
road  train  at  East  Somerville.  His  body 
was  not  identified  for  several  days.  His 


WALTER  SCOTT  8c  COMPANY 

lUi*  0«c*  *  Taetarr . FUlaSeld,  ».  J. 

Htw  York  Ofloe..Brok*w  Bid*..  MS7  Broadway 
^i**ao  Ofior . MoBadnock  Block 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc 

Sharon  Bldg.  7  So.  Dearborn  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Pore  Marquette  Bldg.  7  Water  St 
NEW  ORLEANS  BOSTON 


s 
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Employment 


Equipment 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Adrtftising 
Informatiofi 


EMPLOYMENT 


CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitiMtioBS  Wuitad 


SitoatioB*  Wanted 


Preitroom  Foraman  j^pam'  expprlpnoe,  fully 
<|iitllflp<l  all  |>rp!iaea.  Knowa  game  from  crery 
anglp.  Itefprpupc.  B-4S3U,  Killtur  A  rubllahcr. 


Oirenlatlon  Manacar — Klfhtaan  yuan'  axparlaaca 
lu  erary  capacity  In  circulation  dcpartmant. 
Will  Incraaaa  drcnlattou  through  carrian  and 
(Icalart.  Age  88,  alngla.  Will  go  anywhan  for 
right  opportunity.  Bmployad  at  praaant.  Can 
Kiva  reference  from  praaant  and  former  am- 
ployer.  6-888,  Bdltor  A  Publlaher. 


The  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
arenue,  IxtnUTlIle,  Ky. — Superior  Circulation 
Biillden-  Creaton  and  aole  onnera  of  the 
Kendall  Plan.  _ 


Kaportar  or  Daak  Kan  —  College  graduate,  23, 
former  aaKislant  editor  on  weekly,  denirea  po- 
allioii  on  dally  or  weekly  In  city  or  auhurb. 
Available  at  <«re.  Refereiicea  exceptional. 
Circulation — Ten  yean'  expariance  aa  builder  H  lli-'l.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
of  home  delivery.  Harried,  81  yean  old.  Da- 
Hlre  connectioiia  when  hard  work  and  ability 
will  be  recognlaed.  B-688.  Bdltor  A  Publlaher. 


srrUATlONS  (Caah  wltk  Order) 

I  TIbm  —  .80  Bor  liaa 

3  Thnaa —  AO  par  Um 

AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICA'nONS 
(Caah  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .78  per  Una 

4  TImea —  .60  par  line 
Count  aix  worda  to  the  liaa 

White  apace  charge  at  aama  rata  per  liaa 
par  iaaertioB  aa  aamed  hy  fraquancy  ef  ia- 

Ctioa.  Minimum  apace,  three  linaa.  Tha 
Iter  A  Publiaher  reaerrea  tha  right  to 
•iasaify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


ClreulatloB  Bulldara  —  Blair  A  Anatin,  1818 
Perklomen  avenue,  Reading,  Penn.  Orlglnaton 
of  Saleamanahip  Club  Campaigna. 


Ciroulatian — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  becomea  neceaaary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  yeara  In  thla  one  line  of  endeavor  la 
your  proof  agalnat  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  U'ltell  Clrculaliun  Service  Bureau,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Reporter,  28,  aingle,  flve  yeara'  experience  gen¬ 
eral  aaalgnnienta  and  deak  work  on  metropolitan 
daily,  wanta  place  on  Suutliern  or  Middle- 
western  daily.  Referencea.  B-003,  Editor  A 
Publlaher. 


Circulation  Kan,  experienced,  dealrea  a  connec- 
lion  with  either  a  newspaper  or  magaxine  cir¬ 
culator,  preferably  aa  traveling  repreaentatlve. 
Referencea  auhmltted.  B-&il2,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 


Traveling  Repreaentativa  wlahea  poaltlon  with 
large  Magaaine  publlahing  houae.  Ten  yeara' 
experience  on  Newapapera,  four  yeara  aa  Maga- 
xine  diatribntor.  Capable,  energetic.  B-607, 
Editor  A  Publlaher. 


Tha  World'a  latrgaat  Oiroulatlon  Building  Or- 
ganiiation — Tba  only  circulation  building  aerv- 
ice  in  Newapaperdum  fornlablng  publlahem' 
affldavlta  of  tba  exact  reanita  of  Its  every 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Kanager — Now  In  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion  on  New  York  State  Dally.  Member  of 
I.  C.  M.  A.  and  N.  T,  (^rcnlatlon  Mgr.  Asao- 
ciatlon.  Familiar  with  both  Independent  and 
ofllce  owned  syatema.  Available  November  18. 
This  man  la  a  bnalneas  builder  and  can  give 
excellent  referencea.  Several  years'  experience 
on  dallies  of  8  to  20  thousand  circulation. 
R-A12,  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MECHANICAL 


15,000  Raw  Bubsoriptions  on  Brooklyn  paper; 
10,000  Atlantic  City.  Unique  campaigna  by 
former  publiabar.  Boccess  guaranteed.  Hudson 
De  I*iiest,  Station  C.  Brooklyn,  N,  T. 


BrolcArn 


EquipniABt  for  Soli 


mobile  Onlda  Boolu, 
n,  up-to-date. 


_  astabllshad,  wall 

_  _ _  available  for  $10,000.  Pub- 

gslicr  having  distribntlon  facllitlas  could  handle. 

11  West  42nd  Btraat, 


Job  Fresses,  Paper  Cuttars,  Wirs  Stltohars, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Uverhanlad  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Basy  terms. 
Huffman  Type  A  Bngravlng  Co..  114  B.  IStb 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Ciroulation — Young  man  as  amlstant  clrcnlatton 
manager  on  paper  op  to  80,000;  or  manager,  up 
to  10,000.  Bxperlenced,  boy  carriers,  boy  or 
truck  distribution,  collections,  records,  promo¬ 
tion.  etc.  Will  go  anywhere.  References  ex¬ 
ceptional.  B-023,  Editor  A  Fubllaher.  _ , 

-  atoiiea,  type  case,  etc.  News  Advertiser^ 

Oirculator — Kr,  Fublishar;  Earnestly  believing  Oeaton,  Iowa. 

12  years'  experience  qualifles  me  for  position  as  - — — — — — - 

Circulation  Manager,  I  hereby  offer  my  services.  Used  Ooss  Kat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  fbr 
Dally,  28,000  under,  assistant  larger  paper,  mie  cheap.  Tbs  Ooss  Printing  Prem  Co.,  158 
Proven  records  on  home  delivery,  carrier  pro-  South  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

motion,  city  and  country,  aiihstations,  street  _  _ _ 

sales,  newsdealers,  etc.  Rxperlence<l.  executive  '  _  ' 

ability,  staff  management,  office  details.  Col-  Swnricp 

lege  education.  Referencea.  Salary  secondary - 

to  future  prospects.  Go  anywhere.  B  ASS,  If  Tour  Oompoalng  Room  coat  is  too  high,  lot 
Khlltor  A  Publlaher.  me  ahow  you  how  It  ran  be  reduced.  In  reply- 

—  '  ■  '  "  ■  Ing  give  outline  of  equipment,  naual  numbei 

Circulation  Promotion  Kan  with  Intimate  pages  dally,  average  proportion  ads,  present 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  long,  snrceaaful  <'ust  per  page,  Inclufflng  upkeep  of  equipment; 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience— expert  on  wage  scale.  Address  B-SSS,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
conteata — desires  to  make  connection.  Address 

B-6.TA.  Editor  A  Publisher.  — — '  — 


EMPLOYMENT 


Barrla-DIbble  Company, 
Kew  York  City. 


Help  WantAd 


litabliaked  Hswspopor  and  Kagaxino  Prapartlaa 

bsught,  sold,  merged  or  Snanced.  Oonadentlal 
dealings.  Louis  Bddy,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
Met.  Theatre  Bldg.,  Loe  Angeles. 


Advertising  Manager — Dally  15,000,  A.  B.  0., 
no  opposition.  Must  be  vigorous  and  resource¬ 
ful.  Address  Box  B-A08,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
stating  age,  experience  and  when  available. 


Advertising  Solicitor  with  real  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  experience  that  wants  to  do  hard  work  en 
small  newspaper  near  New  York  City.  Address 
Box  B-604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


•51  Board  of  Trade, 


Advertising — The  man  we  want  la  probably  auc- 
ceaafully  employed  on  a  morning  newspaper. 
He  knows  advertising,  <-opywrttlng,  and  con¬ 
structive  selling.  He  understands  how  to  create 
good-will  and  service  accounts.  If  you  are  In¬ 
terested  In  what  the  future  has  to  offer  and 
willing  to  locate  In  the  northwest,  sell  yourself 
in  your  first  letter,  which  must  contain  com¬ 
plete  details.  We  are  also  Interested  In  hear¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  has  been  successful  in 
making  local  contacts  for  national  advertising. 
For  seasoned  men  who  know  bow  to  produce 
there  exists  a  remarkable  opportunity.  B-627, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


asked. 


newspaper  broker, 


Oaur  D.  Oray,  Sturgeon,  Mo., 
who  has  sold  and  consolidated  In  four  years 
aewspaper  properties  which  total  over  a  million 
•sllara.  writes  under  date  of  November  T: 

"Well,  the  election  la  over  and  1  am  glad  of 
It  IMS'S  use  a  lot  of  my  clients  have  been  delay¬ 
ing  buying  papers  until  national  politics  was 
^tracked.  Mrs.  Oray  and  I  have  Jnst  re- 
Snie<l  from  a  8.000-mlle  motor  trip  in  the  Bast 
pad  1  visited  some  sixty  newspaper  offices  and 
iMed  several  good  propositions.  While  In  New 
fork  City  the  Oray  family  bad  lunch  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  with  J.  Wright  Brown 
sad  family.  Brown  prints  a  wonderful  weekly 
paper  which  I  find  on  the  desks  of  all  pro- 
Etsslve  newspaper  publishers  In  the  United 


Olassified  Maaagar's  position  wanted  by  present 
Basil  L.  Smith  System  representative,  on  or 
about  December  1st.  Formerly  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  In  town  of  500,000.  Several  years'  execu¬ 
tive  experience  In  Claselfled  field.  Bxcellant 
past  record.  Very  beat  references.  SB  yeara 
old,  married.  B-8M,  Bdltor  A  Publlaher. 


n  BUY  NCWSPAPOS  FOR  aiFNTS 
WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 

W«  ako  apAcialiM  in  ApprAiaak 


Ing.  Fine  opportunity  for  right  man.  Success-  ClaMlfied  Advertising  Kanager,  now  employed 
ful  and  mature  publlcatton  having  a  distinctive  leading  evening  paper  In  Middle  West,  de¬ 
field.  Located  about  seven  hours  from  New  Immediate  change.  Capable  executive; 

York  Olve  full  particulars.  Correspondence  knows  Classified  building;  can  produce  business 
strictly  confidential.  Address  B-032,  Bdltor  A  *"7  newspaper;  18  years'  newspaper  adver- 
Publlsher.  Using  experience;  age  38;  married.  B-628. 

- ''  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Olronlation  Kanager  wanted.  Man  under  forty  - 

who  baa  had  experience  In  handling  and  pro-  Country  CIroulator  wanta  paaltlon  on  large 
motlng  circulation.  One  who  la  not  afraid  of  dally.  Bxperlenced  In  handling  and  training 
work  and  whose  experience  has  been  along  sane  men  and  organising  carrier  system  In  snrround- 
and  practical  lines.  Fine  opportunity  on  a  Ing  towns.  Producer.  References.  B-606, 
strong  newspaper  In  an  eastern  city  of  over  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 

100,000.  Applicant  mnat  furnish  satlsfactor.v 
references.  State  salary  expected  and  any  other 
Information  which  may  be  of  Interest.  Address 
6-628,  Bdltor  A  Pnbllsher. 


HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

CoBsor  Bwildbig  TIaaea  BoUdiaA 

BiraiiBgliaaB,  Ala.  New  Yark  Oty 


Iwmcrly  owned  the  paper  now  printed  by 
■rswn.  Shale  has  bad  a  good  bnsineaa  this 
tsar  sod  I  am  glad  to  bear  It.  Be  and  I  are 
lAng  te  work  together  on  a  few  deals  in  the 
fsture.  I  have  a  lot  of  good  dallies  and  waek- 
Ihs  listed  for  sale,  and  this  week  I  want  to 
•artlcnlarly  call  attention  to  a  dally  paper  la 


Editorial  Writer,  whom  readers  attest  possesses 
forceful,  appealing  style;  delightful,  simple 
diction;  gripping  human  Interest,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  small  <'lt.v  paper.  28  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  O.  Byron  Copper,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negodationf  confidentul 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Bnalneas  btablUhad  la  1886 
3B0  ilAsSaoB  Arm.  Nmw  York 
Paelfie  Osast  Bapraaaakatlvai 
M.  0.  Kearo,  888  Vara  Bavariy  Dtfva, 
Bavarly  XtOa,  OaUf. 


City  Editor  wanted  for  one  of  leading  evening 
dailies  In  Carolinas.  Olve  references  and  com¬ 
plete  Information  la  first  letter.  B-88B,  Bdltor 
A  Pobllsher. _  _ 


Editorial — Young  man,  one  year  In  present  po¬ 
altlon  as  feature  writer  and  reporter,  dealrea 
change  to  news  staff  of  paper  in  metropolitan 
area;  or  would  consider  assistant  editorship  ef 
weekly.  Has  unusual  record  and  exceptional 
commendation  from  present  employer,  B-8M, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — A  young  man  wanted  as  newspaper 
worker  on  the  editorial  staff  of  an  eatablisbod 
Boutbam  publication.  Mnat  have  a  good  ednea- 
tlon,  with  statistical  trend,  and  be  willing  to 
accept  modest  salary  while  learning  the  Job. 
Work  la  of  an  Interesting  character,  with  a 
bright  future.  Bxceptlofial  referencaa  as  to 
character  are  required,  and  while  provlaus  ex¬ 
perience  Is  not  sasentlal,  it  will  be  well  to 
state  the  character  and  extent  of  It.  Address 
Box  B-600,  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


luted  BUtea,  tell  me  how  much  cash  yon  have 
M  where  yon  want  to  get  located  and  I  will 
Is  my  very  best  to  sarve  you.” 


NewnpApAm  WABtad 


Iswspapor  Wanted — Paying  weekly  In  territory 
HJacent  to  New  York  City.  If  yon  have  prop- 
arq  of  this  sort  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  or 
Wstate,  let  me  hear  from  yon.  Desire  anb- 
MMtial  business  or  field,  that  can  be  bought 
nth  Initial  payment  of  $18,000  to  $30,000  caah. 
M84.  Bdltor  A  Publisher _ 


The  Adwartiainir  MABAffer 
of  OBA  of  the  country’n  bif 
NewapApArp  wrilAs  us: 

"I  AJB  hero  in  rAapoBSA 
to  A  two-dollnr  ClAsnifietl 
A<I  I  pIacasI  in  your  pub- 
licAtion  jAst  AuEUSt,  and 
At  A  moat  AttrActiYA  saI- 
nrr.  TbAnka  a  lot  for 
tbo  CO  •  opATAtioB  you 
RATA  me." 


Advertising,  display  solicitor,  young  man  M 
years  of  ago,  aovea  yaam'  experlensa,  provaa 
results,  good  referencea.  Available  Immodlataly. 
Address  B-BOl,  Bdltor  A  Publlaher.  _ 


kasrionood  Editorial  Writor  in  position  to  in- 
tsst  small  amount  wishes  to  take  an  Intaraet 
b  a  newspaper  In  a  small  dty  or  large  rural 
ban.  Address  John  Jay,  Box  No,  4,  Barnes- 
fills.  On. 


Advertlsiag  Kanagar-Bolioitor,  11  years'  expe¬ 
rience,  seeks  change  In  Midwest.  Reliable, 
energetic  and  ample  Initiative.  81  years  old. 
Can  write  news.  B-831.  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


NOTICE 


I^R.  C.  L.  HOUSER,  who  bna  boea 
tbs  Eastern  representative  of 
The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency  (news¬ 
paper  brokers)  aevsred  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  Agoncy  on  Novembar 
1.  Until  further  notice  all  conmnni- 
cations  should  ho  addressed  te  the 
home  office  at  Litchfield,  III.  Mr. 
Houser  rendered  enlendid  service  and 
wa  wish  to  thank  those  who  gave 
him  their  kindly  consideration. 


Advertising  Bales  Bxsontiva — Fnnrteen  years' 
crestlve  snd  sales  experience  Involving  Mann- 
facturlng.  Retailing,  Newspapers.  Agencies, 
Byndicatlon.  Has  traveled  natinnally,  is 
thirty-two,  energetic  and  determined.  Will 
show  roanlts  aa  account  executive,  enper-salee- 
man,  director,  or  ntlllty  man  fnr  organisation 
demanding  broad  experience.  B  83.8,  Editor  A 
I--i,raher. 


Bewupuper  Plant  In  Havana.  Bare  eppor- 
baity  for  American  paper  to  Interested  party. 
■  C.  Orlfilth,  Tampa.  Fla. 


biat  Bhap— Mall  order  trade,  establlMied  1912. 
Bb  is  a  nice  one  man  shop,  priced  reasonable 
Ja  quick  sale.  Arrow  Printing  Co.,  Box  82. 
■tat  Lafayette,  O. 


Advertising  8olioitor,  mpy  writer:  38.  married; 
excellent  producer:  experienced;  8nest  refer- 
ein  es.  Beek  Rnslern  connection.  B  880,  Editor 
A  I'nbllsher. 


ClaMlfied  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Infomatlon  pat  reerlfed  eonermlng  an  at¬ 
tractive  nevipaper  property  oo  the  Wrat  Coast, 
srsllabls  at  ones,  snd  samlng  fair  return  an 
one  million  dollars  Inrestswnt. 


NaaHt  AVArybody  ia  Ha  SaM  FAArk 

*•  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER.  TbAt  is 
kky  ita  CkaaifiAsI  prorhicAa  raauka. 


Cirenlatlon  Ksaagar — Bxperlencad  on  Urga  and 
■moll  dolllee.  rspahle.  producer.  References, 
n  on-.  Editor  A  I'liblNher 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  10,  1928 


DOLLAR 
••  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published 
Send  clippinti 
for  payment. 


A  “DKAD  ITEM”  sale  by  many  stores 
in  the  city  was  use<l  to  get  several 
pages  of  extra  advertising  by  a  W  estern 
newspaper.  Slielf  warmers  and  slow- 
movers  of  all  kinds  were  advertised  at 
cut  prices  and  the  sales  called  a  “deaf! 
item  sale.” — P.  O.  X.,  Oconomowac,  W’is. 

The  Wakefield^  (Mslss.)  Daily  Item 
pays  newsboys  25c  for  turning  in  names 
,of  families  on  routes  who  do  not  take 
the  paper  by  delivery  or  over  news 
stands.  .\  cordial  form  letter  is  sent  out 
and  the  paper  is  delivered  free  for  a 
month.  A  follow-up  letter  is  issued  a 
few  days  iKfore  the  “guest  subscription” 
expires.  In  the  last  “batch”  21  out  of  22 
remainexl  as  pay- subscribers  for  daily 
delivery.  This  promotes  delivery  in  the 
home.  There  are  no  “strings"  to  the 
offer  and  no  obligation  to  remain  on  the 
paid  list  after  the  “guest  subscription” 
expires. — G.  E.  t'ampbell,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

The  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-\’etvs  has 
sold  a  full  page  of  11  separate  advertise- 
nu-nts  each  one  of  which  features  a  lec¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  players  on  the  high 
sch(K>l  football  team.  The  page  runs 
once  a  week  the  day  preceding  a  game. 
— M.  C. 

Perhaps  non-advertising  dentists  could 
he  induced  to  take  s|^ce  on  a  i)age  the 


center  of  which  is  devoted  to  explaining 
and  emphasizing  the  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  regular  visits  to  reputable 
dentists. — Norman  B.  Terry. 

Thanksgiving  offers  opjxirtunities  for 
working  up  i)ages  or  single  ads  from 
.s|K-cialty  grocers  who  ap|>eal  to  a  high 
(lass  trade,  from  meat  markets,  and  from 
farmers  who  may  prefer  to  sell  their 
turkevs  and  other  prcKluce  direct. — L.  ( i. 
M. 

A  series  of  “C(K)perative  Sales  Uays." 
lias  been  arranged  at  Raymond,  Wash., 
with  merchants  and  the  Raymond 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  in  order  to  make 
buying  more  attractive  through  concen¬ 
tration  on  bargains.  S|)ace  is  taken 
collectively  in  the  form  of  display  ads 
of  uniform  size,  which  are  placed  in  the 
local  new.sjiaiier  at  regular  intervals,  to 
feature  these  “shopping.”  or  particular 
"ccMiperative  sales  days." — C.  M.  L. 

Thirty-seven  drug  stores,  including 
chain  stores,  are  represented  in  full  page 
copy  running  in  the  Akron  (O.)  Times, 
under  the  heading  “Registered-by-law 
Druggists  who  are  paying  for  this  siiacc 
in  the  interest  of  puldic  health  and 
safety.”  The  copy  carries  a  special  seal 
of  the  association,  or  class,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  :  “There  is  one  in  your  neighbor- 
h(Hid. — 1'.  Katnewsky. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  ivill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  elippini’ 
for  payment. 


palatial  homes ;  how  two  and  three-story 
buildings  have  given  way  to  skyscrapers ; 
how  exclusive  residential  sections  have 
been  replaced  by  slum  districts,  and  how- 
land  and  property  values  have  changed. — 
E.  R.  F.,  New  York. 

For  the  best  letter  from  children  12 
years  and  under  on  the  subject,  “Why 
1  Know  1  here  is  a  Santa  Claus,”  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  has 
offered  a  cash  prize  of  $15.  prize  of 
$10  will  be  given  for  the  second  best 
letter,  and  $5  for  the  third  best.  For  the 
next  five  receiving  honorable  mention 
$1  each  will  be  awarded.  All  letters 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Santa  Claus 
Editor  bv  Nov.  20. — Clarence  L.  Moody. 


FORMER  EDITOR  ARRESTED 

Alfred  Lindder  Accused  of  Extortion 
and  Impersonating  Officer 

“1  was  broke  and  had  to  get  money.” 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  Al¬ 
fred  Lindsley,  former  editor  of  the 
Eureka  ( Cal. )  Humboldt  .VcicJ,  follow¬ 
ing  his  arrest  in  San  Francisco  Oct.  30. 
on  charges  of  extortion  and  imperson¬ 
ating  a  I'ederal  officer. 

While  prohibition  agents,  hidden  in  a 
booth  in  the  Redwtxxl  Cafe,  1228  Grant 
avenue,  listened  and  watched,  Lindsley. 
it  is  alleged,  accepted  two  marked  $^) 
bills  from  Remy  Ogher,  the  proprietor, 
and  promised  to  “fix”  the  prohibition  de- 
tiartment. 

Ogher  complained  to  Prohibition  .Ad¬ 
ministrator  E.  R.  Bohner  that  Lindsley 
had  threaten<xl  to  have  his  establishment 
raided  if  he  did  not  pay  $300.  The  trap 
was  set  and  after  Lindsley  accepted  the 
money,  the  agents  arrestee!  him. 

Lindsley.  while  editor,  served  10 
months  of  a  1,0(X)  day  sentence  in  Eu¬ 
reka.  after  he  was  declared  in  contempt 
of  court  by  Superior  Judge  Denver 
Sevier  after  |>ublishing  four  articles  in 
the  Humboldt  News  during  his  trial  for 
alleged  libel  against  a  county  “dry 
squad"  nn  niber. 


HOME  SEWING 

by 

RUTH  WYETH  SPEARS 


ITOW  much  amusement,  or  how  much 
of  anything,  can  you  buy  in  your 
'city  for  a  cent?  When  Roelif  Uiveland 
'of  the  Clej'cland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer  went 
•out  to  see  what  effect  the  shrinking  of 
ithe  dollar  has  had  upon  the  day’s  enter- 
itainment.  he  had  hut  little  capital.  25 
Scents  in  fact,  and  his  exiieriences  made 
an  interesting  full  page  feature  in  the 
Sunday  edition. — Herman  Bonchek. 

Interview  your  local  postmaster  on  the 
numerous  inquiries  and  rxld  requests  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  post  office  from  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  .Amusing  and 
pathetic  apiieals  for  aid  and  information 
are  often  answered  by  the  office. — Abe 
Linker. 

The  Sandfcsky  (O.)  Star  Journal  is 
running  a  series  of  stories  written  by  the 
Fourt  house  reporter  about  the  various 
county  offices.  These  illustrated  stories 
tell  of  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
each  office,  their  salaries  and  duties. — R. 
T.  C. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

\An  organization  sp^ializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems. 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
>4  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildints. 

PradmeWtm.  OperaUw^. 

Surueys,  ValaaHont. 

420  Lexington  Avemie,  New  York 


The  Cleveland  Press  is  running  a 
weekly  “News  of  t’leveland  l-'actories” 
page,  (iossip  and  sjiorts  of  various  in¬ 
dustries.  and  art,  is  carried. —  R.  E.  M. 

Unusual  Thanksgivings,  past  or  present, 
make  gcMxi  features.  Thanksgivings  in 
jail,  in  hospitals,  in  county  homes,  on 
shiiilxiard,  on  trains,  should  offer  sug¬ 
gestions. — L.  (i.  M..  Waverly,  Iowa. 

“The  Changing  City"  is  the  general 
title  for  a  series  of  articles  describing 
the  transitions  undergone  by  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  during  the  iiast  twenty- 
live  years.  Readers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  how  factories  have  crowded  out 


SPECIAL  NEWS 
ASSIGNMENTS 
in  NEW  YORK 


By  wir*  or  mail — ^Yoor 
local  aagio  oa  spot 
Mw«  in  Now  York 
Cty.  Prompt,  acenrato 
aorvico  by  aa  oxpori- 
oBCod  roportorial  staff. 
No  coatracts  to  tiga. 
Just  wiro  tbo 


PARK  ROW 

NEWS  SERVICE 

349  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


Three-s-week  Practical  Seriea  by  an 
Expert  Seamstreaa  A  Jonmaliit. 


It  provides  patterns 
It  suggests  designs 
It  explains  stitches 
It  teaches  cutting 
It  helps  economy 
It  reaches  women 


Miss  Spears  hat  had  a  wide  experience 
at  a  fatbion  artiit  and  designer  in  the 
principal  style  centers  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Id  ■  toi  SMflB  if  IfctK  rctaes  ftr  )Mr  caaintiN 

The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

2Sa  Park  Aeenus,  Neu  Tark  City 


in  oji  eiweak 
over  l,OM,(NtO 
fsopMldstion 


schedule  exdustuely  in  the 

Buffalo  Evening 

News 

EDWARD  H  BUTLCR.  t4mo  oyd  faMakr* 


KELLY-aMfTH  COMPANY 


DAILY  DEDICATES  PLANT 

“Open  House”  Marks  Opening  ef 
Cbicksuha  Express  Building 

The  new  plant  of  the  Chick  isha 
(Okla.)  Daily  Express  was  recently 
opened  with  dedicatory  services  an<l  an 
inspection  by  a  number  of  invited  guests. 
George  Evans,  owner  and  publishc-^  of 
the  Daily  Express,  was  host,  guiding;  hit 
guests  through  every  department  of  the 
new'  building. 

Members  of  the  Express  staff  were 
intrcxluced  to  the  visitors  immediately 
after  the  dedication  ceremony. 


PLANNING  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  .Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
the  .Memphis  Evening  Appeal  will  spon- 
.sor  a  cooking  scho^  which  will  open 
Tuesday,  Nov.  13.  and  continue  for  three 
davs. 


We  Ben  newtpapen 

SERIALS 

that  sell  newspapers 

"DAPHNE**  by  Hasal  Llviagstea 
“DELUGE”  by  S.  Fowlsr  Wright 
“AUAS  THE  SPOOK”  by  Winifred 
Van  Dnzar 

“HALF-WIVES”  by  Winifrsd  Vas 
Duzer 

“CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT"  by 
Carolyn  Wells 

“BROADWAY  LOVE”  by  Tbomss 
Edgalow 

“LOVE’S  ECSTACY”  by  May  Christie 
“MUSSOLINI— Man  af  Dostiay” 
by  Vittorio  Ds  Peer! 

“THE  NEWPORT  GIRL”  by  Gilbert 

Rogers 

And  Other  sMured  circulation 
buildera,  wire  or  write 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NSW  TORS  CITY 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  newa- 
papera  everywhere. 


The  welfare  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  cotn- 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  ip  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


1 


